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TO THE 



MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

CHARLES, 

BY .DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 

* - • 

LORP ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
PRIMATE OF AliL ENGLAND^ 

ANA 

METROPOLITAN, 

\ 
I 

ice. &c. &c. 

* ■« 

MY LORD, 

I SHOULD be wanting in grateful duty 
to your Grace, as well as in ho^/eft juf- 
tice to my fubjecSt, if I were to alter a 
word in my addrefs on a former occafion, 
bearing date 5th February 1807. What 
was then prophecy is now hiftory. 

" In the diftinguifhed privilege of pre- 
fenting this Eflay to your Grace I feel a 
gratification, which words cannot ex- 
prefs. My every wifli in regard to my 
Syftem of Education is fulfilled. The 
boon, which I had heretofore deftined 
for general difFufion in future ages, fcems 
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to me already realized to the ri0ng ge- 
neration. Not only the exalted ftation 
which your Grace fills, but the indivi- 
dual who, happily for the beft intereft 
of the church and ftate, fills that ftation, 
ftamps a prefent character on this expe- 
riment. And it is its higheft recom- 
mendation, that the illuftrious patronage 
and facred fancStion, under which it now 
goes forth to the world, are folely to be 
afcribed to the principles on which it is 
founded, and to the ends to which it is 
directed.'' 

1 have the honour to be. 

With profound veneration, 

» 

My Lord, 

Your Grace's dutiful, grateful, 

and devoted fervant, 

A. BELL. 



Mancheder Street, 
30th April, 1808. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'" NoDumque prematur in annatn/* 

Of the experiment in Education, more than 
twice nine years old, the author feels himfelf 
called upon by a hoft of pupils to fix the au- 
thenticity, to retrace the origin, to follow the 
progrefs, to vindicate the principle, and to 
mark out the bearings at greater length than 
has hitherto been done. In this defign it 
is one of the objeds of this fourth Edition 
to form a record of the faAs, proofs, and 
illuftrations which go to demonftrate the 
powers, as well as to exhibit the con{lru<ftion 
of that machinery, by which children arc 
enabled to inftrud: themfelves and one ano- 
ther. 

r 

The perfonality, intimately blended with 
thefe documents, he begs once for all 

that his readers will do him the juftice to 

• .1 
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apply, as it always does apply, though not 
indu&rioufly and affedledly noticed at the 
time, to the effeds, confequenccs, and re- 
fults of this difcovery, which he has no hefi- 
tation in faying are as grand and intercfting,- 
as the means, by which they are attained, arc 
fimple and lowly. 

To have conceived the idea, undertaken the 
tafk, and, with unlicked and puerile agents, 
obflinately perfevered in the face of preju- 
dices, obftaclcs, and embarraifments, is the 
very head and front of his doings. It re- 
quired no Ihare of literature, erudition, fcience, 
or refearch, or whatever elfe of this fort men 
value in themfelvcs, or wilh others to value 
them for, to cfFeA what owing folely to the 
charge he had entered upon, and the circum- 
fiances in which he was placed, he ha{)pened 
to efFe;^. But to withdraw from an expe- 
riment, as he has twice done, (fee sd and 3d 
editions) its authentic vouchers, through a 
falfe delicacy as to the language in which they 
arc exprciTed, were to fap the fabric built on 
thai foundation. 

. In the patches and fhreds, forming parts of 
this compilation, and written in hafle as the 
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O0Caiion arofe, which garc them birth, there 
imift need be frequent repetitions of the fame 
thoughts: and as utility and cfFeA are his 
aim, he has feldom fludied to clothe theie 
thoughts, which are meant to ftrike different 
readers, in different places, in new language. 
In regard alfo to the manner^ %lc> ^^^ tone 
which he has thought himfelf at times con- 
ftrained to aflume (fee p. 138 — 136) he re- 
queib it to be remembered, that it b the caufe 
of the prefcnt race of children within the , 
reach of his labours, and of future generations 
of men over the world, in their moil mo- 
mentous concerns, of which he is the willing 
advocate. 

Even in the mere point of the health of 
the body, and the prcfervation of the animal 
life of' man. Vaccination, the moft valuable 
difcovery in the phyfical art, of which this 
country, or the world,^ can boaft, falls ftiort of 
this invention ; which provides the means of 
lupplying a remedy for the difordcrs of filth, 
idlenefs, ignorance, and vice, mfore fatal to 
children than the ravages of the Small-Pox 

But this'is its leaft recommendation. It is 
the fanity of the mind, which is its glory— 
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its morale rcUgious, and political tcndencyir 
Of thefc let its Indian pupils {21 z — 218) 
ipeak^ fpr hepe aU companion fails: and the 
, gseatcft difcoyeries^ heretofore made . for the 
improvement q{ human life^, fmk into com- 
parative infignificarice. 

. Let modem philofbphers difpute about the 
perfedibility of the human race, the Author 
recommends onl^ what is praAicable, what 
.lihs been prad:ifed, and what is in daily prac*- 
tice. He Ihrinks not from the imputation of 
(^nthuii^fm. If his enthufiafm be grounded on 
juft principles of humanity, which challenge 
the ftriAeft invcftigatioq, and on an uniform 
feries of correfponding fadls, which can admit 
pf no diipute-^he defpairs not of adding daily 
to the numerous lift of his fellow^cnthufiafts, 
pf \vhieh he is juftly proud. He appeals to 
the events of the laft nineteen years. He 
looks forward to the event of every fucceed- 
ing year; and he fixes his eyes with the moft 
entire fatisfaAion on the judgnpient of pofte- 
yity— ^the iiire tpuphftone of Truth or Falfe- 
hood. 

With fuch convidions on his mind, with 
iuch impreiiions on hi$ heart, and with fuch 
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nh engine in his liahds^ — he fears not now to 
tell aloud, what eleven years ago he only whif- 
pered — when he put the . original reports of 
the Male Aiylum into the hands pi his book- 
feller, and what he has never ceafed to repeat 
to his friends, — "You will mark nie for an 
erithufiaft ; but if you and I live a thoufand 
years, we (hall fee this S)'ftem of Tuition 
Ipread over the world." But it was from his 
aihes he then expe<fted it to fpring up. He 
did not expeft to live, as he has done, to fee 
it patronifed, where he was moft delirous of 
its being patronifed; and eftabliflied, where 
he was mofl" dcfirous of its being eftablifhed. 
And yet, he cannot diflcmble, that this uncal- 
culated fuccefs has not the efFeft which might 
be fuppofed. He ftill thinks nothing done by 
him, while any thing remains to be done. 
He is apprehenfive that, like Vaccination, 
it will be fooner carried to its juft length 
in foreign countries than at home. He is 
fearful of being wanting to his own difco- 
very, and of failing in that pitch of exer- 
tion, rcquifite to bring it forward in due 
time. 

The Gofpel has, in former times, been 
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promulgated by means of miracles^ and of the 
iword. The one mean has ceafed — the other 
mean will not now be recommended. There 
remains only the filent, gradual^ and fure 
mean of Religious Education* 
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ELEMENTS OF TUITION. 



PART I. 

OF TH£ ilfADRAS SYSTBI^ 07 SDUCATIGK^ 

CHAPTER L ^ 

IntroduSIion. Preliminary Notices of the Madras Schi)oU 

" Lufus hic fit;' ' Qaii*. 

1 HE new method of praftical ]£ducation, 
which has appeared under different fhapes ia 
this country, originated in the Military Male 
Or{)han Afylum, founded at Madras in the 
year 1789. There it gradually grew to ma- 
turity, and, after the experience of feveral 
years, was eilabliihed in all its forms in . that 
fchpol. Hence it. was transplanted into 
England in the year 179/, when it was par- 
tially adopted with good fuccefs in the oldett 
charity fchool in London, that of Aldgate, 
and in fever^il parts of the kingdom, and is 
now eftablifhfed at the parochial fchools of 
White Chapel and of Lambeth, and- at the 
Royal Military Aiylum, Chelfea. 



2 IntroduStion, 

This iyftcm refts on the fimplc principle 
of tuition by the fcholars thcmfelves. It is 
its diftinguifhing charaAeriftic that the fchool, 
how numerous foever, is taught folely by the 
pupils of the inftitution under a iingle maf- 
ter, who, if able and diligent, could, without 
difficulty, condu6t ten contiguous fchools> 
each confifting of a thoufand fcholars. 

In addition to this general principle, and 
independent of it, the Madras School fur- 
niflies certain individual praftices or helps 
in the art of tuition, by which the pupils are 
initiated into the elementary proceffes of 
reading, fpelling, writing, arithmetic^ mo- 
rality, and religion. 

For the guidance of thofc who may be dc- 
iirous of conducing Eklucation on this prin- 
ciple, adapted,, in a peculiar manner, to large 
fchools for the lower orders of youth,, and, 
according to thefe praAices, which are alike 
applicable to private tuition and fchools of every 
defcription, this analyfis ef the expferiment 
in Education made at Madras is fubmitted. 

/ 

If, in the attempt of forwarding Educa- 
tion, harder talks, and lengthened hours of 
ftudy had been required of the fcholar, or 
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greater labour arid longer confinement im- 
pofed on the n\afteri or newly-invented racks 
or icrews^ olr whips, qr cords, had been put 
into his hands> my experiment ihould have 
perifhcd in embryo, or dropt ftill-born on the 
coaft of Coromandel. Never through my 
^ agency ^ Ihould it have vifited this land o£ 
freedom, nor the groans of the unhappy fuf- 
ferers have reached thefc . happy ihores. 

But it is by far other means that a greater 
quantity of /work is produi^ed in the Madras 
School. It is the diviiion of labour, which 
leaves to the mafter the fimple and caiy charge 
of direAing, regulating, and controlling his 
intelleftual and moral machine. It is the unin- 
terrupted fucceffion of fhort and ealy Icflbns — * 
It 13 the adaptation of every tafk to the ready 
capacity of the * fcholar, w^hich renders the 
yoke of learning ealy, and its burden light* 
It is the perpetual prefence and never-ccafing 
vigilance of its numerous overfeers, which 
preclude idlenefs, enfure diligence, prevent 
ill behaviour of every fort, and almofl fuper- 
fede the ncceflity of punifliment. It is ex- 
ample, method, general laws, and equal 
juftice, which take hold of children, by their 
love of imitation, and their fenfe of fitnef^' 
and propriety, and obtain an immediate and 
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willing conformity. It is the choice of able 
and good teachers, which a large fchool fur- 
nifhesj that commands the mind and main- 
tains ah undifputed fupcriority and acknow- 
ledged afcendancy. It is a laudable emula- 
tion, a fweet contention, a competition of 
places, which renders the fchool a fcene of 
conilant amufemcnt and exercife to the fcho- 
lar — his ludus literarius — his game of letjera 
—-in which he delights, and exhibits a fpec- 
tacle, not lefs . novel and interefting to the 
beholder, than it is grateful to the mafter, 
tmd acceptable to the fcholar. 

Had thefe efiedts been produced by an 
accumulation of expenfe, correfponding to 
each and all of the advantages obtained^ the 
refult, though lefs unexpeded, would not be 
regarded as uninterefting to the higher claf- 
fcs orfociety, Circumlcribed however within 
narrow bounds, it would have little claim to 
public attention, and no pretenfion to gene- 
ral utility. But a lyftem, of which economy 
forms a flriking feature, brings along with it a 
firong recommendation to general circulation^ 
and is well adapted for the inftruiflion of the 
people, and for the purpofe of national Edu-*^ 
cation. 

It has alfo been ftudied^ that order tod re- 
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gularity, produced by means as much more 
effe&uaX as they are more lenient th^n ufual^ 
go hand in hand with every other improve- 
ment; and. that no tircumftahce^ which can 
contribute to the facility^ the furtherance, 
the defpatch^ the cheapnefs, and the exteu^ 
fion of Education be omitted : — nothing defi- 
derated to render the experiment made at 
Madras as coiiiplete in its forms^ and effedual 
in its refiilt, as it is iimpl^ ^nd innoci;QU9 in 
its principles ^nd pra^icest 

- The reader, who regards thj: claim of fuch 
manifold advantages with a degree of Icepti- 
cifm, not unexpeAed on my part, I am wil- 
ling to meet on every ground. Before I enter 
upon an elucidation of the principles, and the 
expofition of the praAices, oji which theft 
refults depend, I fliall refer him to the 
proofs, which •eftablifh their reality. 

With this view ,the fafts, which were 
thought neceflary to authenticate the original 
experiment, are here reprinted (fee Part IV.), 
. and if they do not fhake his incredulity, let 
him compare with them the evidence fur- 
iiifhed by the pupils of the Madras School, in 
their late addrefs, and efpecially in the lift of 
their prefent occupations (Part IV). And if 

B 3 
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be ihould ftill ftand out^ and refufe credjt to 
tcftimony in any fliape, and Will be fatisfied 
with nothing Icfs than the evidence of his 
own fenfes, I muft venture to* fend him to 
Whitechapel, toJLambeth, or to the Royal 
l^ilitary Alylum at Chelfea, where he. will 
fee enough to f:on3mand bis credence to all 
the reft. 

If in this IntroduAion I fliall be thought- 
to have tranfgrefled againft the rules of found 
criticifm, by anticipating my fubjeft, the 
reader will not miftake my motive, if happily 
not difpleafed with his bill of fare he be in- 
duced to fit down to the entertainment of 
^b^ch he b^s h^d a foretafte. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the Principles and End of Education^ and tbi 

J)i/cifline of a School. 

^' Omne tulit pundtum qui mifcult utile dulci.** 

Xo render iimple, ealy, pleafant, expeditious, 
ftnd economical, the acquifition of the rudi-; 
ments of letters, and of morality and religionj, 
are the leading objcds of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 
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To expedite the progrefs of education at 
the fame rate of punifliment to the fcholar, 
of labour to the mailer, and of expenfe to 
the parent, as heretofore, were an acquifition 
to a fchool not to be flighted ; ftill more, 
could this be efFeded at a reduced rate of 
punifliment, or of labour, or of expenfe. But 
to unite all thefe advantages is the great defl* 
deratum in Education, It is accordingly the 
aim of this Eflay to combine in happy union 
the progrefs and amuferiient of the fcholar, 
the eafe'and gratification of the mafl:er, and 
the interefl: and fatisfaftion of the parent. 

Such is the proximate objeft of the Madras 
Syfl:em. Its ultimate objeft, the ultimate 
objed: or end of all education, is to make 
good fcholars, good men, good fubje^ls, and 
good Chriftians ; in other words, to promote the 
temporal and fpiritual welfare of our pupils. 

At Madras, by confequence, my aim 
was to form fuch fcholars, as the condition of 
that country required, as were wanted to fill the 
various occupations which prefentcd them- 
felves in the exifting fl:ate of things there ; to 
imbue the minds of my pupils with the prin-, 
ciples of morality and of our holy religion, 
and infufe a fpirit and habit of diligence and 

B 4 
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induftry; fb as at once to fupply the neceffi-? 
ties of the community, and promote the wcln 
fare of the individual — two objcfts itidiffolubly 
united in every well-regulated ftate, 

« 

The fame pbjedls prefent themfclvcs in this 
country, and the fame mode of tuition may 
be followed, pnly a different dii^e<^ion will be 
given to edtication according to the d liferent 
conditions of the youths and the different 
occupations for which they are trained. " As 
there is no foil which will not Ihew itfclf 
grateful to culture, fo there is nodifpoltion/ 
no charafter in mankind, which may not, by 
dexterous management, be turned to the 
public advantage;'* 

How far thefe ends vvere attained at Ma-, 
dras will be afcertained in the fequel by 
authentic and unequivocal documents fron^ 
the higheft authority and pureft fojarces. It 
wiH appear that, by me^ns of their paoral and 
religious edacationi the pupils of that fchool 
have acquired for themfclyes a new chara<£teT 
and rank in fociety, to which, as fons of 
Britons and Chriftians — themfelves Chriftians 
— jthey will be thought to have a juft, claim ; 
and by the appropriate diredion given to their 
fecular inilrudlipn, and the facilities prcfentc^ 
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to them by a new fyftcm, arc now filling the 
very ftations for which they were trained—* 
ftations the moft fuitablc to their condition 
and to the wants of the community (where 
menial and fervile offices arc coniigned to a 
peculiar caft of the aborigines); and bcfl: 
adapted to the exigencies of the government 
under which they were bred, and to which 
they were indebted for an education corre- 
Iponding to their due rank- in the fcale of fo- 
ciety. Yet, in the outfet, my hope of fuccefs 
in achieving fuch important objefts by a new 
experiment, and efpecially with the half- caft 
children, whofe charafter had heretofore been 
ftamped with intclleftual incapacity, and de- 
graded by moral inferiority, was faint, com- 
pared with what I fliould now entertain of 
producing, through the medium of the Madras 
Syjiem^ if placed under the fuperintendencc ' 
of the Parochial Clergy ^ (an order of men 
fitted for the purpofe,) a fimilar reformation 
among the lower clafles of youth in this coun- 
try, by a moral and religious education, and 
by habits of .ufeful induftry, adapted to theiif 
condition and rank in life, to the demands 
of the army and navy, to the exigencies of 
the community, and to the ftate pf agricul- 
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turc, the handicrafts and arts. In every inflance 
under my obfervation in this kingdom^ and 
in every report with which my brethren have 
honoured me of the cffcds produced by the 
Madras Syftem in their pariihes^ the im«> 
provement in the fubordination, orderly con- 
du6l, and general behaviour of the children, 
has been particularly noticed, and muft be 
regarded as mfinitely the mofl valuable fea- 
ture of its character. But of this hereafter. 

To attain thefc ends, to attain any good 
end in leducation, the great objedi is to fix 
attention, and excite exertion; or, in other 
words, to prevent the wafte of time in 
fchool. 

Were it required to fay, in one word, by 
what means thefe primary and eflential requi- 
fites, attention and exertion, are to be called 
forth, that .word were difciplinc; a word, 
which at once conveys a happy illuftraticn of 
the fubjeft of inquiry. For, as its clallical 
and original meaning is Learning, Education, 
Inftruftion, it has come, as often happens, to 
fignify the Means by which this end is at- 
tained, whether it be the method, order, and 
rule obferved in teaching, or the punifhment 
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and corrcdion employed for this purpole. la 
the lall and common acceptation of the word it 
has often been termed the Panacea in tuition, 
^' Praife," it is faid, '^ encouragement, fear, 
threats, and Various motives, apply to various 
defcriptions of pupils, but flagellation to all." 
^ So far from fubfcribing literally to this 
opinion, I believe that this laft fpecies of dif- 
cipline may be almofl: fuperfeded, and other 
means fubflituted in its ftead, as much more 
cfFe<flual as they are more lenient But,, un- 
derftanding this word as alfb comprehending 
method, order, regulation, it embraces the 
chief means of education. It is in a fchool 
;as in an army, difcipline is the firft, frcond, 
^nd third eifentiaL 

In general, then, the means, by which arc 
elicited the attention and exertion which I 
have mentioned as the fundamental articles 
in a fchool, are arrangement, method, and 
order ; vigilance, emulation, praife and dif- 
praife; favour and difgrace; hope and fear; 
rewards and punilhments ; and efpecially 
guarding againft whatever is tedious, diflScult, 
operofe, and irkfome, and rendering every 
talk prefcribed to the fcholar Ihort, fimplc, 
paiy, adapted, and intelligible. 
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nm . *• Parvis idant cruftula blandr 

DoAorcs, elementa velint ut difcere prima/' 

0( thcfc incitcmcuts, emulation, pr^ife, 
fc wards, and efpccially vigilance, along with 
fliort and ea<y leffons, which arc never to Jbt 
diipenfed with, defervc to Hand in the front> 
and are entitled to the firft triaU Should 
thefe prove inefficacious, which, when pro- 
perly adminiftered, will rarely happen, re- 
courfe may be had to confinement between 
fchool hours, and on holidays, which will 
fc^rcely ever fail : but Ihould it be found ne- 
celTary, from flagrant crimes, or dangerous 
examples, or with hardened offenders, folitary 
confinement may be the lafl: refort, as lefs^ 
painful and degrading, and yet more irkfomc 
and effedual, than fevere flagellation. Be- 
^es, corporal punifliment, if it had no ten- 
dency to degrade and harden the offender^ 
and if its efficacy were lefs problematical, 
than, from its momentary impreffiouj^ it is 
found to be, on the future behaviour of the 
culprit, does not reinflate him in the imme- 
diate poffeflion of what he has forfeited by 
his idlenefs: whereas confinement at extra 
hours is made an inflirument of regaining 
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/> 

t^hat was loft in pad timc^ as well as of pie-* 
venting future lofs. It has alfo the powerful 
cfFc6t wanting to corporal punifhmcnt, which 
diftributive juftice is ever fitted to produce^ 
that what is loft by idlenefs is reclaimed bj 
diligence. 

At Madras^ the moft obftinate and hardened 
offender could not ftand out for three days 
againft an order to his fchool fellows not tQ 
fpeak to him or play with him. In the 
hands, however, of m^fters, who are not yet 
awake to the inftuehce of mind, and its 
mighty power, no forcible impreifion can 
be made, or cfFeft produced, but by inftru- 
ments luited to their habits and experience. 
It is by transfufing a portion of his own fpirit 
into the brcafts of his difciples, that the ju- 
dicious and zealous mafter cffcfts his pur- 
pole. But let not any thing I have iaid be 
conftrued, as if I propofed at once to fupplant 
corporal punifliment, before a fair trial be in 
every inftancc made, and ,a preferable fubfti- 
tute found ; nor at all where the School docs 
not fupply means of infliding, as by che .Ma- 
dras Syftem, confinement, or other adequate 
or a,ppropriate puniflipient ; for in whatever 
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way It 19 doiie, the difcipline of a fchool muil 
be maintained, t fay only^ . 

" Utcr praeceptor liberalibus fludiis dignior^ 
qui excarnificabit difcipulos^ ii memoria illis 
non coniliterit, aut ii parum agilis in le* 
gcndo oculos haeferit: an qui monitionibus 
ct vcrccundia cmcndare ac docere malit ? 
Numquid sequum eft^ gravius homini & du- 
rius imperari^ quam imperatur animalibus 
mutis ? Atqui equum non crcbris verberi- 
bus exterret domandi peritus magifter. Fiet 
cnini formidolofus et contumax nifi eum 
taftu blando permulfcris." — Sen. 

By thele indigcfted maxims, which, rc- 
gardlefs of accuracy of enumeration, and pre- 
cifion of expreflion, I have only ftudied 
Ihould be abundantly evident, I leave the 
reader to try the fcience (if I may fo deno- 
minate this key to all knowledge) of Ele-? 
mentary Education, as often condu<%ed in our 
charity fchools. It is to the lyftem of the 
Male Alylum I feek to apply thefe fundar 
mental and obvious propofitions. 

Founded on thefe principles, dire<^ed to 
fuch endsi and conducted through fuch ^ 
means, is the Madras School, of which the 
key-ftope is the following — 
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CHAPTER III. 

' Sfbtme of a School on the Model of ibe Madras Afyhm* 

*' The bed way to learn any fcience is to begin with a regular 
fyflem^ or a fhort and plain fcheme of that fcience, well 
drawn up into a narrow compafs/*- — Watts. 

xft* TfiE Afylum, like every well-regulated 
fchool, is arranged into Forms or Claflcs, 
each compofed of as many fcholars as having 
made fimilar progrefs unite together. The 
fcholar ever finds his own level, not only La 

his clafs, but in the ranks of the fchool, be- 
ing promoted or degraded from place to 

place, or clafs to clafs, according to his pro-- 
ficiency,- 

This of ichools in general, now more par- 
ticularly of the Afylum. 

^^ Mofes chofe able men oot of all Ifraef , and made them 
heads over the people, rulers of thoufands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers ^of fifties, and rulers of tens." Exod. 
xviii. 25. 

a,A. Each clafs is^ paired off into tutors 
and pupils. The tutpr fits by the fide of his 
pupll^ and aiTifls him in getting their common 
lefTon. 
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3d. To each clafs is attached an* afliftaitt 
teacher, whofc folc bufinefs it is to attend his 
clafs, to prevent idlenefs, to inftruft and help 
the tutors in learning their leflbn, and teach- 
ing their pupils ; and to hear the cl^fs, as 
Ibon as prepared; fay their leflbn,. under, 

4th. The teacher, who has charge of the 
clafs, dire<5ls and guides his afliftant, intends 
him in hearing the clafs, or himfelf hears 
both the afliftant and fcholars fay their leflbn, 
and is refponfible for the order, behaviour, 
diligence, and improvement of the clafs. 

5th. A fub-ulher and ufher arc appointed 
to infpeft the fchool, watch over the whole, 
and give their inftrudlions and afliftancc 
wherever wanted, as the agents and mini- 
fters of, 

6th. The fchoolmafl:er, whofe province it is 

to dircd and conduft the fyftem in all its 

ramifications, and fee the various offices oi 

ulher, fub-ufhbr, teachers, afliflants, tutors, 

. and pupils carried into effcft. 

7th. Laft of all comes the fupcrintendent, 
or trufl:ee, or vifitor, or chaplain, or paro- 
chial minifter, whofe fcrutinizing pye muft 
pervade the whole machine, whofe aftive 
mind muft give it energy, and whofe un- 
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biatfed judgment muft infpire confidence, and 
maintain the general order and harmony. 

For this purpofc, there is kept by the uihers^ 
teachers, or others equal to the office, 

* 

8th, A regifterofthe daily tafks performed J 
and, by the fchoolmafter, 

pth, A regifter of daily offences, or hlacJt 
book, to be expurgated weekly by, 

loth, A jury of twelve or more boys, fc- { 
lefted for the purpofe. 

This in brief is the fcheme of the Madras 
School in its moft multiplied form> and yet 
abundantly fimple. 

Let us now entet into the expolition of 
this fcheme, and aflay its character by the 
principles on which it has been fliewn that 
Education fliould be founded, the means by 
which it fhould be conduced, and the aid 
which it has in contemplation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the peculiar Features^ which mark the CharaSter 

of the Madras Syjiem. 
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Vt ilii l(paeri) efferuntur Istitia cum viceriDt ? Ut pudet 
vidos ? Ut fe accufari noliuit ? quam cupiunt laudari } 
<]uos ilii labores non perferunt, ut aequalium principetf 
fint?" CiG. 



Having in the foregoing chapters given a^ 
brief fummary of the Madras fyftem, I^am 
now to refer this lyftem to the principles 
premifed above^ on which it was faid to be 
built> and to the end to which it was pro- 
pofed that it ihould be direded, in order to 
afcertain the peculiar features of this fchbol, 
and to mark its charadteriftic advantages. 

For this purpofe I retrace the fcheme 
through all its regulations in order. 

I ft. " The fchool is arranged" into claflcs.'* 
By this claffification, which^ though not new 
nor peculiar to the Madras School, is yet car- 
ried to a greater length there than in any 
other fchool I have feen, a teacher or mafter 
has no more trouble, nay has leis trouble, in 
the tuition of a whole clais thaa . of a finglc 
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fcholaf. Nor does it requite more time ifof 
him to inftruA a clafs of thirty-fix TcholafSi 
or hear them fay a leflbn each a portion by 
rotatioh, than it does to infttuft a fingle boy^ 
.or hear him fay the fame leflbn by himfelf* 
And that emulation or dcfire of excellencJc* 
which the Creator has implanted in the hu- 
man breaft for the wifeft and nobleft pur- 
pofes^ is thus elicited (ot called forth), and 
proves a powerful and unceafing excitcrfifeht 
to laudable exertion — ^a mild, yet efFe<ftual in^ 
ftrumcnt of difcipline. The fcholar is con- 
tinually Simulated to obtain pre-emiriende itt 
his clafs, and even to tife above it^ an!d be 
promoted to a iiiperior ; and efpecially not to, 
fink below it^ and be degraded to an inferior 
dafii 

When a boy has held a high rank in his 
clafs for fome time, he has an option of be-^ 
ing advanced to a fuperior clafs, where he li 
placed at the foot ; and if, in a few days, he 
rifes near the middle, he maintains a perma* 
nent footing in this clals ; if not, he muft re- 
vert to his original clafs, as a fcholar is far 
more profitably employed in learning ealy and 
Ihort lefifons, which he gets well, than difii- 
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cult or long ones^ of which he does not make; 
himielf mailer. 

Alfo a boy who fails, for Ibme time, in i!ay-» 
ing his daily lefions well, is degraded to an. 
inferior olafs, where he is placed at the head ; 
and if he fmk to its level, he is doomed to 
permanent degradation : but if he maintain a 
high rank» he is allowed to refume his origi- 
nal clafs on a new trial; when it often hap^ 
pens that, by redoubled exertion, he can now: 
keep pace with them. 

By thefe means, no clafs is ever retarded in^ 
its progrefi by idle or dull boys; and every « 
boy in every clafs is fully and profitably emr 
ployed ; and, by thus finding his own level, 
his improvement is moft efFeftually pro^ 
moted, and rendered a maximum. By thefe 
mean^ too, the claffes naturally form them^ 
felves in point of nunabers as well as profit 
ciency: and if any become numerous and 
. unwieldly, or the^ reverfe> a. fubdivifion or 
confolidation takes place, by uniting the 
higher boys pf an inferior clafs^ with the lower 
of a fuperior, or otherwife combining them 
according to their proficiency. 

So much for the general formation of a^ 
£:h0ol. 
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Now i|abte particularly of the afylum : 

Z^. ^^ Each clafs is paired off into tutors 
and pupils." 

Thus in a clafs of twenty-four boys, the 
t wclv? fuperior are tutors rcfpeftively to the ^ 
inferior. Of courfe in their feats the boys take 
their ^places in different order from that in 
which they fland in their clafs : as each pupil 
fits by the fide of his tutor. 

Mark, at the outfet, how many advan« 
tages grow out of this fimple arrangement. 

Firfti The fociable difpofition, both, in the 
^utor and pupil, is indulged by the reciprocal 
offices affigned to them. 

Next, The very moment you have nomi* * 
nated a boy a tutor, you have exalted him in 
his own eyes, and given him a character to 
fupport, the cfFeft of which is well known. 

Next, The tutors enable their pupils to 
keep pace with their clalTes, which otherwifc . 
ibme of them would fall behind, and be de*- 
graded to a lower clafs, or elfe continuing 
attached to their clafs, forfeit almofl every 
chance of improvement, by never learning 
any one lefTon as it ought to be learned. 

This is the reafon why fo many bo]^s in 
every fchool are declared* incapable of learn* 
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ing. As often as this was faid to me of any 
of bur pupils, in the beginning of my cffay, 
by fuch ulhers as I then had, my reply was, 

*' It is you, who do not know how to teach, 

« 

how to arrcft and fix the attention of your 
pupil : it is not that he cannot learn, but that 
he does not give the degree of attention rc- 
quifite for his fhare of capacity. -' I then gave 
an experimental proof, that. by juft exertion 
pn the part of the teacher, and fixing the 
attention of the pupil, this imaginary impofli- 
bility, like moft others created by ignorance 
^nd indolence, might be furmounted. This 
I did by teaching the boy, who was pro- 
nounced incapable, the very leflTon which, it 
was declared, he could not learn. 

When, by fuch means, I had, in courfe of 
time,. capacitated all the heretofore inefficient 
bojs, and brought the fchool into fuch fhape 
that every boy, in his place, was equal to the 
tiaik affigned him, and learnt his daily lefiTons 
as they ought to be learnt, I was wont to fay 
before al| the fchool to thofe who honoured 
them with a vifit, ** You have often heard 
that there are boys in every fchool, who can- 
not learn their leflbns diftinAly and accu-^ 
f^tely. Examine every clafs in this fchool^ 
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tid Ihew m c a boy of this dcfcription/* O' 
if in a hurry, ** Lay your hand up6n any 
clafs, and any boy in, that clafs ; let him fay 
how far he is advanced : open his book at any 
prior place, /and hear him read and fpell/' &c. 
Another advantage, attending this arrange- 
ment, is that the tutor far more efieftually 
learns his lefTon than if he had not to teach it 

, i 

to another. By teaching he is beft taught. 
*^ Qui docet indoiftos, docet fc." 

Still another advantage is; that here is a 
grand ftimulus to emulation ; for what di{^ 
grace attaches to the boy who, by his negli- 
gence, is degraded into a pupil, and falls per- 
haps to be tutprcd by his late pupil, promoted 
to be a tutpr ! 

3d! *' Each clafs has an affiftant-teachcr, 
whofe fole employment it is to inftruft that 
clafs; to fee that the tutors do their part, 
that they not only get their own leffon, but 
aflifl: and^ forward their pupils; and, under 
the teacher, Hear the whole clafs^^tutors and 
pupils — fay the leflbns, which hi? has aififted 
them in preparing/* ' ^ 

The affiftant fees^ at every inftant, how 
every boy in his clafs is employed, and hears 
every word uttered., 

•6 4 , " '■ 
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This is a Ration of great emulation; for 
diftin<Sions^ "" fitted to take a firong hold of 
the youthful (nind, are conferred upon^fuch 
Its perform their talks with diligence, fidelity, 
and fuccefs: and the degradation, confequent 
upon ill conduft or ill fucoefs, is deeply felt* 
This obfervation i^pplies, with ftill greater 
force, to the next link of the' chain, 

4th. ^' The teachers, wlio have each charge 
of one or more claffes/' 

Their bufinefs is to direft and guide their 
fiffiftants, infped their refpedive qlaffes^— the 
tutors and the pupils, — and fee that all is 
maintained in good order, (tri^ attention, and 
yigid difcipline. It is alio the province of th^ 
teacher either to hear the clafs {^y their Icfi- 
fons, or intend his affiftant, while he hears 
them. And, when he has more thaa one 
clafs under his care, he occaiionally leaves, 
this talk to his alliftant, if himfelf happen tq 
be engaged vvjth another clafs at the fatpc 
time, ^ 
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^ What were thefc difiinfiions ? Some of them were 
local, and regarded their daily food and drefs ; fome pecur 
niary ; fonae honorary. Silver medals, of diiSTerent num- 
bers and iize, were diftributed 9t the annual examination 
fey the prefid^rit, 
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^*xThc introduftiou of monitors, an ex- 
tremely important part of the whole fchcme^ 
is as great an improvement in fchools, as the 
introdudion o£^ non-commiffioncd officers 
would be in an army which had before been 
governed only by captains, majors, and 
colonels : they add that con{);ant and minute 
attention to the operations of the mafs, with- 
out which, the general and occaiional fuper- 
intendance of fuperiors is wholly iiielefs. An 
uihier hates his talk, and is often aihatned of 
it ; a monitor is honoured by it, and therefore 
loves it : he is placed over thofe who, if their 
exertions had been fuperior, would have been 
placed over him ; his office is the proof of his 
excellence. Power is new to him ; and truft 
makes him truft worthy, — a very comtnon 
cfFcA of confidence. -^— The ex- 
traordinary difcipline, progrefs, and economy 
of this fchool, are, therefore, in a great mea«» 
fure> produced by an extraordinary number of 
noncommiifioned officers, ferving without 
pay, and learning while they teach." — Edinb. 
Review. 

If this fcheme of teachers afid aififtants 
prefented no other advantage than enabling 
the fcholars to be heard a lefTon every quarter 
or half hour, or oftcner, it were an invaluable 
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acquiiition. It is not fo much the time that 
is faved in waking the convenicncy of the 
mailer, as the promptitude produced by Ihort 
and eafy leffons, which are inflantly to be 
prepared, and faid as foon as prepared. In 
ichools, where children learn one lefTon a day^ 
it often happens that even the fame leCon is 
Hot {o well learnt, as if it were to be prepared 
and faid in a prompt manner, admitting of 
no delay in the commencement of that pre* 
paration, which otherwife is frequently not 
only poftponed, but negleded altogether* 

It often happens that the ailiftant -teacher 
proves himfelf fully equal to the entire charge 
of his clafs, in which cafe he is promoted to 
the rank of a teacher, and performs the double 
office of teacher and affiftant. It , oftener 
happens that a teacher, inflead of one class, is 
fet over feveral claflcs with their refpedlivc 
affiftants. . 

There were fourteen in all of thefc teachers 
and ailiftants, for tvvo hundred boys, at the 
Afylum, nQue of them Icfs than feven, or mor^ 
than fourteen years of age. 
. 5th. "An uiher and fub-ulher are ap- 
pointed^ when neceffary, to adl under, 

6tb. " The fchooimaftcr, whofe province 
it is to watch over and to condu<% this ma-^ 
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chine in all its parts and operations, and Ice 
the various offices, which I have defcribed^ 
carried into effcft." 

From his place (chair or defk) he overlooks 
the whole fchool, and gives life and motion to 
every member of it. He infpefts the c1a{Ies> 
one by one, and is occupied wherever there is 
moft occafion for his fervices, and where they 
will beft tell. He is to encourage the diffident^ 
the timid, and the backward ; to check and 
r^prefs the forward and prefumptuous: to be- 
flow juft and ample commendation upon the 
diligent, attentive, and orderly, however dull 
their capacity, or flow their progreifs ; to fti- 
mulate the ambitious, roufc the indolent, and 
make the idle beftir themfelves :- in fliort, to 
deal out praife and difpleafure, encouragement 
and threatening, according to the temper, dif- 
pofition, and genius of the fcholar. He is 
occafionally to hear and inftruA the clafles, or 
rather overlook and dired: the teachers and 
affiftants, while they do (o. 

The advantage is, that not being perpetually 
occupied, as at mofl: fchools, in hearing and 
infliFUifling one or other of the clafles, which 
peceffarily withdraws his attention for the 
jtimc from the reft of the fchool, he has leifure 
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to fee that all are- employed as they oughts 
The great advantage is, that it is his chief 
bufinefs to fee that others work, rather than 
TTork bimfelf ; and that he is moil ufefully 
employed in doing what naen in general arc 
moil ready to do» 

yth. " Laft of all comes the fiiperintendant 
(who inay be the chaplain of the feminary^ 
the parochial minifter, truftee, or vifitor, or 
any gentleman who delights in fuch pious 
offices) whofe fcriitinifing eye muil pervade 
the whole machine, whoie adive mind muft 
give it energy^ and whofe unbiaiTed judgment 
mufl maintain the general order and har* 
mony/' For thit purpofe there is kept, 

8th. " A regifter of the daily ta(ks" per- 
formed by each clafs, and by each boy^ 
when he happens to be individually engaged 
in writing, arithmetic, or any folitary exer- 
cife, which are added up weekly and 
monthly, and compared with each other, and 
with former performances. This fimple con- 
trivance is admirably fitted to correct idle- 
nefs, and deteft negligence in their origin^- 
nnd to bear permanent tefiimony to merit and 
demerit, even if overlooked in pafling. 

For thefe important purpofes, too, there is 
lodged in the hands of the fchoolmafler (to 
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whom, left there ftiould be no fupcrintcndantr 
1 have attributed fomc of the offices peculiar 
to the latter) a moft powerful operator, 

9th. " The black book, as the boys call itv 
or regiftcr of continued idlenefs, negligence, 
ill-behavi<)ur, and every offence, which ye- 
quires ierious inveftig^tion aad animadvert 
fion* 

To this fimplc inftrument I attach tmmcnfe 
importance in prclerving order, diligence, good 
condudt,. and the moft rigid difcipline, dt the 
Icaft expenfe of punifliment, of which it is a^ 
great objcA to be frugal and a good economift- 
The manner, in which this inftrument is cm- 
ployed, may appear to fbme despotic, partial^ 
and unjuft. To me, who tried it on a pre- 
conceived opinion of its utility, and witneflcd,J 
on trial, its wonderful operation m producing, 
diligence^ truth, contentment, and happinefs, 
it wears a widely di&risnt aipcft. Suppofc* 
an offence committed by a pupil, dcierving a 
place in the black book, and known at dier 
time of commifTion to Kis tutor, who y^v 
failed to mark it to the affiftant ; the, fchool- 
mafter, on difcovery , puts down the tutor for 
xieglcift of duty. In like manner, if the tutor 
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gjBLYC notice to the afliftant^ and thie afliflatfl^ 
did not to the 'teacher, the afliftant is noted 

on the book : and fo of the teacher. Alio l£ 

§ 

the ai&ftant be guilty of mifbehaviour, the 
teacher who witneflcd, and did not report it* 
i^ made reiponfiblc, and fo on. Nay, there 
was no obftacle to prevent any of the inferior 
orders from doing what often happened^, 
noting, in their turn, the offences of their fu- 
pcriors, as thefe laft had no other means of 
puniihing the formei^, than by regiftcring their* 

offence in the black book, when the accufed 

'• ' • • . ' 

is generally tried by his peers, as will be feen . 

in the fequel, and is fure of a candid hearing 

amd an impartial award. 

In every inftance, every ferious offence is 
cither noted by, or carried to, the fchoolmafter^ 
who is to judge whether it defcrves a place in 
the regifter, or whether an immediate repri- 
mand^ or threat, may fuffice. 

Our language, when enforcing his duty onr 
the tutor, is, that it is the bufinefs of the 
pupil to be ijlle, if the tutor will allow it ; 
and fo on. 

This regifter is folemnly infpeAed and 
fcrutinifed^ once a week;^ in prefencc of the 
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whole fchool, drawn up in a circle for that 
purpoie ; when the nature ** and confequcnce 
of every omiffion or commiffion is explained 
in the language of the fchool ; and the faft- 
tried aAd fentence pronounced on the culprit 

1 0th. ^' A jury of their peers," which fen- 
tence is infli6led, mitigated, or remitted, at 
the difcretion of the fupcrintendant, vifitor, 
or Ichool-mafter. 

Mark the advantage of this prpcess* An 

' offence is committed, the punifliment of 

which, if the fuperior officer does his duty, 

cannot reach beyond the culprit ; but, if he 

fail, he becomes himfelf involved, not for the 

* Abftra£l leflurcs, which mv fchoolmafter tried for a 
while, are little attended to, and dill lefs underftood, bj 
children. To reach their minds and touch their hearts* 
you muft give a ;vi{ible (hape and tangible form to 
your dodrine. When a meritorigus cotidu£fc is difplayed, 
^r a crime perpetrated, and you can. thus give a body to 
your lefllure, it is liftened to, underftood, and fell. My 
le£lares were all of this fort, ^ with the fubjefk under my 
hands, and before the eyes of all his fchoolfeliows, aflem- 
bled on the occailon. ^< Jefus called a little child unto 
him, and fet him in the midft of them, and faid," &c; 
Mat^xviii. l — 6 ; See alfo Mat.xii.48 — ^50 ; xxii. 15 — 2!i; 
xxiv. I, a; Mark, xii. 41 — 44; Luke, x. 40 — 42; John, 
iv. 9—26 ; and goTpels paiBm. How much might we 
karn, if we read oar Bibles as we ought to do? 
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oSttiCt of another, but for his own omilfiott 
of the taflc afligned to him. .The facility^ 
*which this process affords to the detection of" 
every 'crime, and confequent prevention, mufi 
be obvious at £r{it fight. Mark, alfb, that no 
one in this link is called upon to do more than 
to report what he fees and knows to be done, 
contrary to the rules of the fchool, in the de- 
partment committed to his charge, and for 
which he flands refponfible. 

But what are all thefe advantages compared 
with the next I have to mention ? It is tht 
grand boafi: of this lyftem, not that it thus 
dete<fts, convi<fts, and corrcAs the offender, 
but that, by thd perpetual prefence and in- 
tervention, as well at play as i;i fchool, of our 
teachers and afTiftants (not to fay tutors) who 
are tried and approved boys, aided by their 
(emeriti) predeceflbrs, who acquitted them-- 
felvcs, while in office, with credit and ap- 
plaufe, it prevents the offence, and eflablifhcs 
fuch habits of induflry, morality, and religion, 
as have a tendency to form good fcholars^ 
good men, good fubjefts, and good Chriflians. 

In a' word, it gives, as it were, to the mafter- 
the hundred hands of Briareus, the hundred 
eyes of Argus, and the wings, of Mercury* 
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But this fcheme lays claim to ftill higher 
praiie. It is the fuperlativc glory of the fyi^ 
tem, that, when duly adminiftered, it applies 
itfelf to every principle of humaility. It en- 
gages the attention, interefts the mind, and 
wins the affeftion of youth. Their natural 
lov^ of a^ivity is gratified by the occupation 
which it furnifhes them. They are delighted 
with being, to every wife and good purpole^ 
their own matters. They are charmed that 

r 

they fee the reafon, feel the jufticc, and per- 
ceive the utility of all that is done to them, 
for them, ai^d by them. 

And, ftill further, this fyftcm is to be efti- 
mated by the civility, the decorum, the fub- 
ordination, the regard to good order and good 
government, which it inculcates and exem- 
plifies ; while, by the various offices performed 
in the different departments of the fchool, it 
prepares the difciples for bufinefs, and inftruds 
them to a6l their part and perform their duty 
in future life with pundtuality, diligence, im- 
partiality, and juilice; and alfo cultivates the 
befl: difpoiitions of the hpart, by teaching the 
children to take an early and well-dire<fted 
intereil in the welfare of one another. 

JEvcry boy, not totally corrupted and de- 
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praved, fees in this lyftem a friend, to whom 
he is fure to attach himfelf in the clofeft bands^ 
of amity, and will himfelf, whenever it is con- 
duced with* no interefted view, but with im- 
uartialify and ability, for the general good, . 
come forward and exert himfelf in every emer- 
gency, for its due ftipport and adminiftration» 
The policy of your fcholars is on your fide as 
well as theit heart. Not to forfeit fuch high 
privileges, as the fyftem confers on them, 
they take a deep interefl: in its fupport, pre- 

m * 

fervation, and advancement. For fliould they^ 
by falfehood, peryerfenefs, or ill conduft, dif-^ 
turb its order and jiarmony, they muft expedl 
to' revert to other jurifdi^ion, thaiT that of 
themfelves and their peers ; ari immunity of 
which they are no lefs jealous than every 
Englilhman is of his inValuable privilege, the 
trial by jury. 

By thefe means, a few good boys felefted for 
the purpofe (apd changed as often a^ occafion 
requires) who have not begun their career of 
pleafure, ambitidn, or interefl: ; who have no 
other occupation, no other piirfuit, nothing to 
call forth their attention, but this fingle objeA; 
and whofe minds you can lead and command 
at pleafure, form the whole fchool ; teach the , 
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feholars to think rightly, and, mi^^ing in all 
their little amufements and divcrfions, fecurc 
them againft the contagion of ill example, 
and, by feeing that they treat one another 
'kindly, render them contented and happy in 
their condition. 

Thcfe advantages are fummed up by the 
Truftees of the Parochial Charity Schools of 
St. Mary's, Whitcchapel, in their printed Re- 
• port of 7th April, 1 807, in thefe words : 

** The chief advantages of Dr. BelFs plan 
are, 

I. *^ It completely fixes and fecures the at- 
tention of every fcholar : the indolent are fti- 
mulated ; the vicious reclaimed ; and it nearly 
annihilates bad behaviour of every fort, 

II. " The children make a regular progreft 
in their learning, which is daily noted and 
regiftered ; no leffon being paiTed over till it 

. be correftly ftudied* 

III. " It faves the expenfe of additional in-? . 
firudors ; the ^yc of fome intelligent mafter 
or miftrefs alone, being required to fee . that 
their agents, the feriior good boys and girls, 
do their duty in teaching their juniors. 

IV. " It not only pofiefles excellent me- 
chanical advantages in communicating in- 
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ftruftion generally, but it is particularly 
adapted to inftil into, and fix pradically in 
the mind, the principles of our holy religion j 
ivhilft it materialty fecures the moral conduit 
of the children, both , in and out of fchool ; 
and, 

V, '^ By economizing time, hitherto fb 
lamentably wailed in charity fchools con- 
duced on the old pl^n ; it affords ample and 
very inviting opportunity to add to the ordi- 
nary eftablifhment of fchool induflry.'* 

In a word, the advantages of this iyflem> 
in its political, moral, and religious tendency ; 
jn its economy of labour, time, ^xpenfe, and 
puniihment ; iti the facilities and fatisfa(flion. 
which it affords to the mailer and the icho- 
lar ; can only be afcertained by trial and ex- 
perience, and can fcarccly be comprehquded 
or credited by thofe, who have not witneflcd 
its produftive powers and marvellous efFcifts, 

Like the ileam engine, or fpinning ma- 
chinery, it diminilhes labour and multiplier 
work, but in a degree which does hot admit 
pf the fame limits, and fcarccly of the fame 
Ncalculations as they do. For, unlike the me- 
chanical powers, this intellectual and moral 
engine, the more work it has to perform, the 
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greater is the facility and expedition with 
which it is performed, and the greater, is the 
degree of pcrfed:ion to which it is earned. 

Such aife the advantages of conducing ai 
fchool on the fcheme of the Afylum at 
Madras. * 

It is almofl: urincceffary to add, that all the 
facilities of this fyftem apply as well to the 
' .firft elements of nK)ral and religious inftruc- 
tion, as to the rudiments of letters. The 
teacher^ by infkruding the fcholars by clafTes 
in the catechifm and other religious exercifes, 
leaA?*es only to the mafteif or iuperintendent 
the eaiy charge of folemn examination, and 
of explaining to the teachers what they are 
^to explain to the reft of the fchool. 

But for thefe, and other confequences of 
the fyftem, I muft refer to the Sermon, 
Part HI. and Records of Male Alylum, 
Part IV. 

Such is the .general outline of the lyftem. 
How far it is fitted to produce undiverted and 
uninterrupted application and proportionate 
progrefs, with clofc habits of diligence and 
obedience, the attentive reader. !may now 
form a judgment. He has before him the 
fcheme, and thV prnciplcs on which it is 

^3 
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founded. On this ground its claim mighC 
perhaps be refted. And even if, from any 
caiife whatever, it had failed of producing an 
adequate efFeft, ftill it may not be thought 
unworthy of another and better trial. But 
then too it might, perljaps, be ranked ^with 
thole viiionary projects, with which the prefs 
teems, and which, however plaufible in theory, 
do not admit of being reduced to pra<?lice. 
Far remote from the lofty tone, which thefe 
affume, of deep inveftigation and profound 
{peculation, the humble claim of this humble 
cffay is, that of being founded on obvious ^ 
principles, and even luggefted by the occafion 
and the circumftances, in which I was placed. 
Its claim is, that it has been reduced to 
praftice; nay, was fuggefted by, and' arofc 
out of, pradice. The experiment has been 
made, and fafts muft now fpeak for them- 
iel^es. The fafts, recorded in the official 
documents in Part IVth, will enable ^thj^ 
reader to afcertain how far the efFeft corre-r 
fponds with the judgment he Has formed. 
And if he.feek for further proofs, and inquirjgi 
how far it is adapted t6 fchools in this coun** 
try, he will find abundance of correfponding 
fads in the feveral fchools, Svhere this lyftejctj 
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has been fuccefsfuUjr iotroduced and efta- 
bliflied, fomc of which have been fubmitted 
to the public ,in the reports of thefe efta* 
blifhments. 



CHAPTER v. 

InJiruHiom for modelling a School on the above Scheme^ 

¥■ Ludos liter^rum ftrepcre difcentiiim vocibus.*'— Liv. 

Having gone through the fyftcm of the 
Male Afylum, ^plained the ^principles on 
which it is founded, and fet forth fome of 
the nianifold advantages, with which this 
mode of candu<fting a fchool is attended, I 
am now to comply with- a requifition fre- 
quently made to me, by giving niinute and, 
particular inftrudipns for reducing this 
fcheme to praxftice. 

Begin with arranging the fchoo] into 
claiTcs. In large fchools, where great num- . 
bers have made an equal progrefs, each clafs 
• may confift of from 2^ to 36 fcholars. But 
when jour fchool does not exceed ^00, it 
Ihould ht ftudied not to have more than fix 
or eight cl^fles. In .general, the fewer. tTie 
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dafTes the better. As thefe are formed ac- 
cording to the proficiency of the fcholars, the 
fize, more than the number of the claffes^ 
will vary with the magnitude of the . fchooL 
In the higher clafles the gradation of profi- 
ciency is not fb defined as in the lower^ and 
by confequence in fmall fchools there will 
more fcholars fall together in the former than 
in the latter.. 

Your next ftep is to feleft your ufhers and 
teachers from among your lenior and beft 
fcholars, chiefly out of the two or three higher 
clafl!es. This is beft done> if you yourfelf af^ 
npt acquainted with the difpofitions^ charac- 
ters, and attainments of your fcholars, by the 
cle6live voice of the higher clafifes and beft 
boys in the fehool, and afterwards by m^ans 
of thofe teachers, who feldom fail to find for 
you the boy beft fitted for your purpofc; 
Their intimate knowledge of their fchooI 
fellows, and their being refponfi(ble to you for 
their recommendation, are pledges of theit 
faithful difcharge of this duty. The alllftant 
of a clais may often be a trufty boy of tht 
'ftiperior clafs, and may be left, when it is 
deemed advifable, to the option of each 
trufty teacher ; and, in large fchools,and even in 
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your early arfangements in fmall fbhbotg, wbea 
much is to be done, afid in fome hands the 
iimpleil operations, if never feefore pradifed, 
appear difficult and operoTe, an uiher and fub« 
ufher may, in the firft inilance^ be nominated 
of the moft capable bo^s* It is better to be* 
gin with a fall ihare of teachers and affiil*' 
ants. Their numbers, where the daffes fall 
ihort of twenty-four fcholars, may be dimi* 
nifhed as the fchool gets into regularityr^ and 
the tafk of teaching becomes facile and ^Ufni- 
fiar^ and the work of teachers and fcholars 
goes on with fatisfadion and delight. 

New arrangements of teachers h a pawerfu! 
inilrament of difciptine, a9 weli as a fure mean 
of obtaining willing and able help- mates ill 
the o^e of tuition. Tbcfe are to be made 

y 

as often as contnenient^ 

Next, each clafs is to be, paired off into tu* 
tors and pupils : the head^ or rather the moft 
trufty and beft boy tutors the worfl: ; next 
bed: next worft, and fo c^ The p^il< takes 
his feat, of courfe, next to his tutor. But th^ 
^rank each fcholar holds in his ck6y depends 
on his daily exertions and proficiency ; andf 
by prompting or correding one another^ ra* 
ries every Icflbn with bis comparative dili^ 
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gence and attainment: and the tutor often 
falls below his pupil, where, if he remain /or 
any length of time, he becomes in turn pupil, 
and his pupil, tutor. In thofe leffons of writing, 
arithmetic, &c. where the taiks are performed 
individually, each inferior bpy or pupil in the 
clals fits by a fuperior or tutor, who fees that 
he is bufy, and affifts him when .^eceffary ; 
* while himfclf i§ inftrufted by his teacher or 
affiftant. , ' 

Of this allotment of tutors and pupils, by 
no means the mofi: important and neceiTary 
to the iyftem, a new arrangement will be re- 
quifite, as often as the Pupils gain upon their 
Tutors, and every change operates as a fti- 
jnulus. 

In each clafs, the teacher's book is marked 
with the day of the month, where the Icflbn' 
begins in the morning; and each leflbn /or 
that day with a fcore, by a pencil, or, other- 
wife. No leflbn ihould, with the lower 
clafles, occupy more than a qtiarter of an 
hour, and with the higher more than half 
an hour both in learning and faying. This 
material rule yields only in importance to 
another, that no leflbn muft, oi,i any account, 
be difmi^ed till it be wdl faid« If a mafl:er 
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overlooks a clafs in getting their leflbn, and 
fees all bufy and attentive, what the beft 
moiety of the clafs can learn in ten minutes, 
and lay in five, is a proper taik for the half- 
hour, and in fame proportion for the quarter, 
if that clafs is thus employed all day long : 
but if for a fhorter period^ ftrider attention 
will be required, and a longer tdfk affigned 
fof the half hour. The affiftant teacher often, 
and the teacher occafionally, fays his leffoa 
with his clafs to the teacher, mafter, or 
ufher. in the refpeftive clafles, the tutors 
learn their own leflbnj, while they teach their 
pupils,, letter by letter, lyllablc by lyllable, 
word by word, line by line, vcrfe by verfc, or 
fentence by fentence, as the clafles afcend ; 
that is, one letter, or Syllable, or word, or jine,- 
or verfe, or fentence, is refpedlively learnt be- 
fore the )ie3ft i^ looked at : and, when all is 
gone over in this way,, the leflbn is rev^fed a$ 
often as necefllary, and, on every revifal, is 
divided into, larger portions, which arc firfl: 
learnt one by one, till the whole is well gotten at 
a Angle rehearfal. Difficult words, and words 
which have not occurred before, are to be 
particularly attended to, and firft learnt, and 
^fter awhile they only need be ')earnt, as tbp 
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great bulk of the leflbn will be already familiai^ 
from the frequent recurrence 6f the fame , 
vrords* 

When the leflbn has been thus prepared or 
learnt, it is faid by the fcholars to the teacher iri 
portions by rotation : and if well faid, they pro* 
Ceed to the next ; if not, they muft repeat the 
lame leflbn, even Ihortcned, if need be, till it 
be well learnt. In faying the leflbn, the 
icholar, who prompts another, or tells him 
what he miftakes, takes precedence, or the 
place in the clafs above him he prompted^ 
and all thofe between them ; and any of the 
fcholars, who are found inferior, and defi- 
cient, and not able to keep pace with theit 
clafs-fellows, are degraded to a lower clafs ; 
. and, in like manner, the boys, • who excel 
their clafs-fellows, are promoted to a higher 
clafs* The fame divifion, as above, of each 
lefTon into parts, and learning, portion by 
portion, is obferved in committing to memory 
the catechifm, religious exercifes, addition, 
and multiplication tables, and throughout 
every branch of education. The rule of the 
fchool is — fhort, eafy, and frequent leffons- — 
divided into fhort parts, gotten one by onc^ 
and well'faid. 
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Every dafs in the fdiool^ or (where for th<; 
it^ke of room» the claiTes ^re arranged two and 
two, as at the Royal Military Aiyluai, and 
lay their Icffons alternately, the one occupy-^ 
ing the ground which the other has quitted) 
every other clafs may be faying their leiToni 
at the fanie time ; and the mafter or uflier, 
pafiing along, may, in fome meafurc, at once 
obierve how the reifpeAive claffes acquit 
themlelves. But this is done efFedually by 
over-hearing the claffes by rotation, when 
faying their lemons: and when the mailer 
gives orders or inftrutftions, requiring attention 
and comprehenfion, it Ihould be to the ulhers 
and teachers^ and affillants, and they to the 
tutors,, and the tutors to their pupils, recol- 

le<%ung always that one capable boy made by 

' t, 

you to comprehend any thing, in which there 
is the leaft difficulty, can bring it down to 
the level of his fchool-fellows' capacities, and 
explain it to them, far better than you can. 
He knows where his difficulty lay in com- 
prehending you : and his time is only em- 
ployed in explaining to them, in their own 
language, what they do not know, while you 
are often employed in telling them only what 
they do know, and frequently in a language 
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which they do not undcrfland. Another rule of 
the fchool is, that no boy ever knows any thing 
you tell him, or is improved by any thing 
you do for him : it is what he tells you, and" 
•what he does, for himfelf which is alone 
• ufeful. 

In the evening at difmiffihg, for the day, 
the progrefs for each clafs is regiftered by the 
teacher or- affiftant in a book ;— number of 
leffons read ; pages or lines gone over in thefe 
leffons ; and, hours thus employed, in three 
adjoining columns; and fo with catechifm, 
religious inftrudion, writing, ciphering, and 
all the tafks of the day. Thefe are added 
weekly, and monthly, and compared, by the 
mafter and teacher, w^th what wias done tlie 
preceding day, week> and month. In like 
manner, each boy, employed in writing, ci- ' 

r 

phe;ring, or fuch taflka as, though fimultaneouj 
9S to the clafs, are performed individually, and 
not collediyely, iregifters for himfelf all his 
daily operations in the' laft page of his copy, 
or ciphering book ; which are compared, by 
his teacher, with what he did the day before, 
and what other boys of his clafs and ftanding 
do :— and * fo weekly, and monthly. The 
page, in which thefe regiftgrs are kept, is 
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ruled into thirty-one parall(sl lines, {o as to 
laft a month, and into as many columns as 
there are daily entries to be made. In the 
beginning of each month the book, and page 
of the book, &c. where the clafs begin to 

'irk 

read, are entered. ' 

The examination of the black book Ihould 
iregularly take place once a weekron Saturdays 
forexample, and a jury of good boys be fe- 
leded among the teachers and ibholars, to try 
the culprits. It is eflcntial to the' wcUbeing 
of the fchool that it's rewards and punifti- ' 
ments, which are left to difcretion and cir- 
Cumftances, be adminiftered with equal and- 
diftributive juftice. It is not to be for- 
gotten that temperate and judicious correc- 
tion is more efFeftual than that which 
is intemperate and fevere ; that • praiie, en- 
couragement, and favour, are to be tried' 
before dvfpraife, Ihame, a:nd dilgrace; eon- 
finement between fchool hours, and on holi- 
days and play-days, which your teachers en- 
able you to infiift, is to be preferred to cor- 
poral punifliment ; and ^ even folitary con- 
finement to fevere flagellation. But at all 
events, the authority of the mafter muft be 
maintained by difcipline, in one Ihape or 
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other. I cannot, however, forbear repeating 
my opinion, fouixded on experience in thi$ 
isguntry, that with equal juftice (the great prop 
of difcipline and contentment), confinement 
with a tafk in charity fchools, between fchool- 
hours, or on holidays, may fuperfcde corporal 
puniibteent. 

It deferves to be particularly remarked, that 
this lyftem hinges on the teachers of each 
clafs ; and that their ftation muft, i^ one 
Ihapc or other, be rendered defirable, and 
^ ol^ed: of emulation. And alio that, if 
circuDpiilances required it, almofl every other 
regulation may be difpenfed with. 

To fum up all, never fMrefcribe a leflbn or 
taflc which can require more than a quarter, 
or ajt mofl half an hour for the learner to be 
completely mailer of it ; never quit a letter, 
a word, a line, or a verie, or a fentence, or a 
page, or a chapter, or a book, or a'taik of any 
kindj til^ it is familiar to the fcholar. 
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PART II. 



OF THE PRACTICES OF THE ASYLUM. 



CHAPTER I. 

IntroduUion, 

V 

— Pudcatne me in ipfis ftatim elementis ctiam brevia docendl 

mondrare compendia ? 

Ijst the former part of ^is eflay, I have ftated 
the fyftem of the Male Aiylum, and, the plan 
on which it is conduced ; and I nave endea- 
voured to unite theory to pradice, by eluci- 
dating the principles on which this iyftem 
' refts. It is the mode of tuition by the fcho- 
lars themfelves, which conftitutes the Iyftem: 
and this plan of conducing the fchool is ef^ 
fentially requifite to the fuccefs of the infti- 
tution. Wherever this fcheme is followed^i 
there is the Madras Syftem; and wherever'a 
fchool is conduced independently of the 
agency of the fcholars, there another iyftem 
is followed. , But befide this fyftem, there arc 
ifolated praiflices, which were alfo contrived 
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at the afylum, to abridge labour in the art of 
teaching and learning in their different ele- 
mentary fteps. Such are the procelTcs of 
alphabetical writing on fand or flate, reading 
by lyllables, fpelling without tedious and ufe- 
lefs repetitions, &c. But thefc form no part 
of the above lyftem, and do not arrange them- 
felves under the general law of tuition, which 
has been explained. Thefc detached, fubfi- 
diary, and auxiliary pradices, may go along 
with any other lyftem, and be introduced 
into any fchool, conduced in the common, 
or any other naode. 

They di^cr from the lyftem, as art does 
froni ' fcience. The iyftem, confifting of a 
feries of confecutive laws, linked together in 
the clofeft union, and depending on a CQmmon 
principle, affimilates itfelf to a fcience, how- 
ever humble that fcience may be. Its gene- 
ral laws apply alike to every ftage and branch 
of elementary Education. The pradiqes 
which follow are of a widely different dcfcrip- 
tion. Circumfcribed in their ©operation, each 
of them applies folely to the peculiar ftep in 
the progrefs of elementary Education for 
which it is framed. Confifting of a fet of fub- 
ordinate devices or helps in tuition^ and not 
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depending oii the . general principle of con** 
duifting Education through the agency of the 
fcholars themfelves, they may be faid to con- 
^ ftitute an art, as that wbrd is ufed, in contra- 
diftindlion to fcience, to denote a bare collec- 
tion of rules or inftrudions. But this will 
be better underftood when we have ex- 
plained the nature, the ufe, and the peculiar 
advantages, of thefe alphabetical, iy liable, and 
< other initiatory proceffes, by means pf which 
the art of reading, fpelling, writing, and arith- 
metic is facilitated and expedited. 



CHAPTER IL 

0/ Teaching the Alphabet by wiriting Us Charaifers 

on San J, 

'* Jefus Hooped down, land with bis finger wrote on the 

ground.** John viii. 6, 

It will not be deemed a wide departure from 
my fubjed, if I preface this chapter w^ith a 
recommendation to parents, who Would wi(h 
to prevent their children from acquiring a vi- 
tiated pronunciation, and to enable them, 
foon and readily, to fpeak diftindly, that they 
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begin at an early period, to teach them the 
elementary founds. This is an ancient prac- 
tice, which may be revived with advantage at 
table, at play, &c. Begin with the letter A, 
repeating the lefibn at intervals, till the child 
pronounces it diftincftly and readily; and fb 
with the other vowels, or perfeft founds, E, 
I, O, U ; then the confonants, or imperfedl 
founds. It is obvious what a help this muft be 
to the child, to articulate diftinAly and fpeak 
early. And having thus acquired the names of 
the letters, he will afterwards have onlv to Ifcarn 
to trace with his finger, and diftinguifli by his 
eye, the forms or charafters correfponding to 
thefe founds. Thofe parents, who wiih their 
children to learn French, or any other lan- 
guage, may alfo inftruft them in, the elemen- 
tary founds peculiar to that language, at an 
early age, when the organs of fpeech are pliant> 
and readily formed to any mould. 

In writing On fand, a tray or board (thirty- 
fix inches by ten), with a ledge (of \ an inch 
deep) on . every fide, may be prepared for a 
fchool. A little dry fand is put into it, fo 
that with a Ihake it will become level, and 
fpread itfelf thinly over the bottom. The ' 
teacher, who is fometimes the boy who laft 
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learned the alphabet himfelf, often an expert 
boy fele<5led for the purpofe, traces in the 
fand with his forefinger the letter A, of which 
there is a^ prototype before him. ,The fcho- 
lar retraces the impreffion again and again, 
the teacher guiding his finger at firft, if ne- 
ceffary ; the fand is then fmoothed with a 
Ihake. Next the fcholar, looking at the let- 
ter before him, tries to copy it, and is aflSfted 
as before, and direAcd till he can do it with 
facility and precifion. The prototype is then 
v^fthdrawn, and the fcholar muft now copy 
it from memory. This firft and very difficult 
tafk achieved, a paufe or interval of reft or 
play is allowed, and as often as is requifite, to 
unbend the ftretchcd bow, and to enfure uni- 
form and unmterrupted attention while at 
work. Thefe interludes become every day 
lefs and lefs neceflary, as a habit of greater 
and greater application is fuperinduced. 

In like manner the fecond letter, B, is 
^taught; When he returns to A, and makes' 
A and B till he can form both with rcadi- 
nefs and exaftnefs. Thus ends the firft lef- 
fon, which, at an, average of capacity and age, 
may require an hour or two hours. But I 
muft warn thofe, who havje not teachers that 
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have been taught in this way, much more if 
they have not the fame rigid difcipline, for 
commanding the exertion of the teacher and 
the attention of the fcholar, from cxpeAing 
this.refult. The fame obfervation the reader 
muft apply throughout. Without the. fame 
difcipline, and the fame fkill in the teacher, 
the fame refult cannot be obtained. 

This done, the two next letters are taught 
in the fame manner, which does not require 
the fame length of time, fts the great difficulty 
of forming an image of a letter in the mirrf's 
eye, and copying it, was conquered, in the 
firft lelion. And thus the capital letters arc 
taught two by two, till the alphabet is gone 
through in this manner, when the fcholar re» 
turns to his firft letters, which by this time 
have efcaped his memory, but are eafily re^ 
vived, and goes over his alphabet anew, at 
four letters to a leflbn, and again at eight ; 
and afterwards at fixteen ; laft of all, the , 
whole, till hp is perf^Aly m^fter of his capital 

letters. \ 

The fame procefs is followed in regard to 
the fmall letters ; particular attention is-fhewn 
to the letters b, d, p, and q, which the pupil 
i§ taught to diftinguifh, by telling him thj^t 
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each is formed of an o, and a ftralght line ; 
that the o in b and p is on the right, and d 
and q on the left hand, or by fuch like de- 
vice, which will readily occur to the eameft 
teacher. In like manner the double letters, 
monoiyllatles of two letters, the digits, sind 
numbers are taught by writing them on 
fand. 

The fupcriority, which writing on fand pot- 
feflcs over every other mode, as an initiatory 
procefs, confifts in its being performed with 
the limpleft and moft manageable inftrument, 
the (fore) finger (of the right hand) which 
the child can guide more readily than he can 
a piece of chalk, a pencil, or pen. The 
fimplicity of this procefs, and its fitnefs for 
children of four years, at which age they were 
admitted into the afylum, entitle it to the 
notice of all fchools in a fimilar predicament. 
But with children further advanced, flates 
and pencils may be ufed after the fand, as is 
done in various fchools in the metropolis, 
&c. To fimpllfy the teaching of the alphs^- , 
bet the letters are fometimes, when found 
expedient for the fcholar, arranged according 
to the firaplicity of their form, and not their 
alphabetic order. 

is 4 
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This mode of teaching the alphabet in fand 
not only recommends itfelf by the iimplicity 
of the device and facility of the execution ; 
but it alfo prevents all learning by rote, and 
gives at the firft operation a diftind: and ac- 
curate idea of the form of each letter. It 
alfo gratifies the love of aftion and of imita- 
tion inherent in the young niind. As much 
ai drawing commands the attention of chil- 
dren more than reading, fo much does tracing, 
letters obtain over barely reading them. 

Inftead of one pupil, our little teacher ha^ 
often one or more on each hand, according to 
the number who may have entered the fchool 
at the fame time. 

I have been thus particular in regard to 
teaching every leflbn perfedlly, as you go 
along, and repeating it as often as is neceflary, 
to leave a permanent impreffion, becaufe it 
applies to practical education in all its 
branches, in every language, art, and fcience. 

In teaching the alphabet, the letters (for the 
prototype) both capital and fmall, may be 
printed on a card, paper, or board ; and alfo 
the monofyllables of two- letters, with the 
digits and numbers. Why the horn-book of 
our anceftors is thrown afidc, there can be 
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but one reaibiii and this reafon has, in many 
ways, retarded and defeated education. The 
firft card, or board (the old horn-book); put 
into the hands of children, fliould never go 
beyond the alphabet, digits, and lyllablcs of 
two letters; but of thefc, a divifion of two or 
more may be made, if chofen, for the fake of 
economy and brevity; but efpecially, that the 
fcholar may fee the ftages of his journey, and 
mark his own progrefs: and ftill more, that 
no one of his books be pver parted with, till 
he be perfeAl;/ mailer of its contents, which 
will enable him to go through the next, 
with a precifion and defpatch, not otherwilc 
attainable. In the abfence of a horn-book, 
thefe alphabets may be readily and cheaply 
^obtained, by cutting out of .the fpelling books 
the firft and fecond leaves, and pafting down 
the alternate pages on ftrong brown paper or 
pafteboard, that they may endure t]ie thumb- 
ing to which they are fubjefted, and fave the' 
, remainder of the fpelling-bpoks, which is 
fometimes worn out in common fchools be-* 
fore the child- has learnt his A, B, C. 

When familiar with his alphabet, and able, 
without the fmalleft he{itatioh, both to t^]\ 
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every letter in any book, and write it on 
fand, then, and not before, he proceeds to 
bis next ftage. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of Monofyllabks and previous Spelling. 



[x^eya, fiCAioy fLsyx xa,xov. 



Having laid the foundation well in a per- 
feA acquaintance with the alphabets in every 
way in which the fcholar can be examined 
in them, you have made the beft provifion 
for rendering his futur? progrefs rapid, plea- 
iant, and fatisfaftory. Then, and not till 
then^ you enter upon the firft procefe of 
reading monolyllables — the groundwork of aM 
that follows. This branch of tuition com- 
mences in the ufual way, by firft fpelling the 
word on book, and then pronouncing ot 
reading it by combining the feparate founds 
into one articulation. But the pradice of 
the Madras fchool does not ftop here. As 
foon ats the leflbn is thus faid in a retrograde 
as well as a progreffive order, the book is 
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(hut, and the Icholar is aikcd to fpell every 
word in a defultory order, or dodgingly, zi 
the boys call it. 

It is proper here to obfcrve, that whenever 
I ufe the vfoxA fpell by itfelf, I always mean 
fpelling off book after the leiTop has been 
faid and the book is Ihut, In this fpelling^ 
the Madras fcholar is exercifed after every 
lefTon (fee Chapter Vth) ; and in theie his 
initiatory leflbns every word is thus ipelt. 
When, on the other hand, I Ipeak of fpelling 
(in the fpclling-book), previous to the read- 
ing of the word, as is ufually praftifed 
throughout long fpelling-books, &c. and 
ternned (imply fpelling, as when it is faid, 
'* the ' fcholar is in fpelling," this I always 
denominate previous fpelling, or fpelling on 
book ; and, in the Madras fchool, monolj^l- 
lables only are taught in this way. To this 
diftinc^ion it is necelTkry to attend, as it is. 
propofed to'reftrift this pradicc, of previous 
fpelling, to words of one fy liable, and entirely 
to abolifti it in words of more than one Syl- 
lable, as not only not requifite or expedient, 
but as flovenly, tedious, tircfome, and fa- 
tiguing. It is not a little remarkable, th^t A 
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praftice fo barbarous and unmeaning, an4 
fitted only to wafte the time of the maftcr, 
and retard the progrefs of the fcholar, fhould 
, be fuffered ta go on from generation to ge- 
neration without notice or confideration. 

The fitted book for a beginner, as confid- 
ing folely of monolyllables and eafy ftories 
(one edition for boys, another for girls) of 
v/ords of one fyllable^ is Mrs.Trimmer's Cha- 
rity- fchool Spelling-book, Part Firft. 

« 

In perufing this initiatory book, the fcholar 
fpells the fyllables on and off boot : thus on 
book, i-lwu-n-^t, blunt ; off book^ blunt, 
b-1-u-n-t. 

Here the utmofi: pains mufl be taken that 
every word, as you go along, be made per- 
feftly familiar to the fcholar, corifidering 
always that as four leflbns are at this ftage 
faid every hour, it is only ncccflary that thefe 
leflbns be well learnt, and, how fliort foever 
they be, your progrefs will be rapid beyond 
example ; but if the leflbns, even in the firft 
pcrufal, arc pafl!ed over, as often happens in 
.the general run of fchoolsj in a flovenly and 
carelefs manner, a load' of toil and tedium is 
4aid up ; and the fcholar, confcious of his 
imperfeft and flow progrefs, and puzzled and 
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embarraiTed by every leffon, every where fceb 
diffatisfied with the irkfomenefs of his daily 
talks, and alike difgufted with his matter, his 
fchool, and his book. Let it alfo be conii- 
dered, that this is not only the groundwork, 
but alfo the main part of your future edifice, 
that the whole of the art of reading in the 
Madras fchool is reduced to its firft elements 
— letters and their combination into iingl^ ' 
Syllables — and that, in teaching and learning 
thefe conftituent parts, all the labour of the 
mafter, and difficulty of the fcholar, confift* 
It is not enough, then, that you go through 
this, fpelling-book a firft time in the mofl 
perfeA manner. The impreflion of a firft 
perufal, however fti;ong and correal at the 
time, wears off, and to be perqtianent it muft 
be renewed by revifion as often as fhall be 
found ncceflary. A fecond or third perufal 
in due form will, in general, fuffice ; and for 
thefe very little time is required, if, on the 
firft perufal, a juft attention was paid to the 
foregoing inftruftions. It is not, however, till 
on examination the fcholar (by which it will 
be noticed I mean ^vcry boy or girl qualified 
to remain in his or her refpedlive clafs) can on 
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e^amiaation of the maftcr or fupcrintendanfr 
ipell readily on and off book every word in it, 
that he goes through it once more, , reading 
the words without previous fpelling thus, 
" Wunt,'* continuing to be exereifed as be- 
fore in fpelling off book, a praftice which i» 
followed up throughout. This reading with- 
out previous fpelling will be found to coft no 
trouble or time ; you have only to give leave, 
and it is done. It is the contrivance of the 
Madras tuition in reading, that every ftep of 
its progrefs not only prepares for, but aftually 
anticipates, as it were, the following ftep. 

In order that this fundamental branch 
of tuition may receive that attention which 
its effential importance requires, Mrs. Trim- 
mer has prepared a fpelling-book contrived 
to inftruft, rivet, and confirm the fcholar ia 
this elementary procefs, which I have faid is 
not only the groundwork, but the adlual 
anticipation of all that follows. 

This " Moriofyllabic Spelling-book" con- 
lifts of all, the f}^llables which moft ufually 
occur in the Englifh language, in a regulated 
fucceilion, from fhort and fimple to long and 
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difBcult.. It contains Up reading which the 
child can cither comprehend or readily learn' 
by memory, or repeat by rote. While chil- 
dren aye thought to be engaged in learning to 
read, they are often merely exercifing their 
memories. This fecond book is taught by 
fpelling on and off book, and afterwards 
reading on book without previous ipelling; 
and fpelling off book in the fame precife and 
perfeft manner as the Charity- fchool Spelling* 
book. And here, in reality, ends the chief 
labour in teaching and learning to read, for by 
the devices which follow it is contrived that 
little more remains to be done, and what 
does remain, confifts al'moft Iblely in rej>eat- 
ing and pradlifing what has been already 
taught and learnt. 

Obferve, that from this time forward there 
is no more previous fpelling, in which fo 
much time is wafted, except indeed the fcho- 
lar happens to meet with a iyllable which, 
after all has been done, puzzles him, when 
he rcfolves that Iyllable, and that only, into 
letters by previous fpelling, to enable him to 
read it. ' 
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Of Syllabic and other JRgading. 

** Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with 
that which he knows already."— Locke. 



As fpelling monofyllables on book confifts in 
refolving a fyllable into the letters of which it 
is compofed, in order to reunite and combine 
their fcparate founds into a (ingle articulation ; 
to fyllabic reading confifts in refolving diflyl- 
lables and polyfyllables into the refpeftivc 
lyllables of which they are compofed, to pre- 
pare for their future reunion and compolition. 
In the firft inftance the fcholar pronounces 
, ^nd reads thefe fyllables, one by one, as if 
they were monofyllables, paufing an inftant 
between each fyllable, and double that time 
at the end of each word. There is no other 
difference between his reading now and in 
. nionofyllables, than that he is taught to paufe 
fomewhat longer at the end of a word, than 
between the fyllables of which the word is 
comp9fed. 
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, Thus — he — pro-ceeds — through — the— r 
child's — book — part — firft; — and — fe-cond— 
Mis- tress- — ^Trim-mer's — fpcl-ling — book— - 
part — fe-cond — and — ^^is — ne-ver — al-low-ed 
—to — prb-nounce — two — ^lyl-la-bles-^-to-pgc- 
ther — till — h e — can — th us — read — fy 1- la-ble 
— by — fyl-la-ble — and — ipell — c-ve-ry — 
word — dif-tind;-ly. ' 

The objeft of all tuition is to iimplify. 
What elle was the invention of an alphabet, 
if I may call it by this name, of fyllables, 
which is faid to have preceded the alphabet 
of letters ? And what elfe is the invention 
of the alphabet of letters ? Yet in the com* 
mon mode of teaching wc begin to rjcad 
words before we can read fyUables, and fyl- 
lables before we know our letters, defeating, 
in a great mcafure, the facilities, which thefc . 
improvements afford. The Chinefe have no 
alphabet, and their language is faid to confift 
of 70,000 written characters, \yith them it 
is the labour of the life of man to learn to 
read. In fome African and Eaftern Countries- 
there is faid to crift an alphabet of fyllables, 
which, compared with the Chinefe language, 
where there is a fpecific lign'for every word^ 
or rather for every objeft or idea, greatly ab- 
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brcviatcs the number of written charaAers, 
and abridges the tafk of reading. But the 
laft iniprovement reduces thefe figns into a 
far narrower compafs by an alphabet of 
letters, 

. The hiftory of thefe improvements natu- 
rally .points obt to lis our procefs in teaching 
to read. Let us avail ourfelves of thefe inva- 
luable difcoverics in their full extent, by 
teaching every letter perfeftly in the firft in- 
ftance, then each iyllable perfedly. The fa- 
cility, which this gives to teaching, is beyond 
the belief of thofe, who never tried it and 
. experienced its efFedl. For how many fewer 
letters are there than iyllables? And how 
many fewer fyllables than words ? And how 
much eafier is it to read a fy liable than a 
word? Suppofc we have no more than the 
letters to learn, and we could i'ead ;" bow 
foon were it accomplilhed ? Now in this 
way we have only lyllables to learn : the reft, 
the reading of a word at once, &c. always 
follows of its own accord, and often ift defpitc 
of your efforts to prevent it. Be-fidcs^^thc 
— ve-ry — a6l— :of — read-ing — thus — npiay — 
be — con-ii-der-ed — as— in — fome — mea-fure 
the — act-u-al — prac-tice— of — fpel-ling. 
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The difierenqe of teaching to read by fyl* 
lables ihftead of words, may be illuftratcd by 
the difference between teaching numeration 
in the common way, and dividing the num^ 
bcrs into periods atid half periods. In the 
one way how tedious and difficult the pro- 
cefs, and how few, taught in this way, can 
read a number confilling of twenty or thirty 
places! In the other way. how ealy is the 
procefs, where you have only to teach the 
icholar to read a number of three places, or 
one lyliable, if I may fo fpeak, of numeration : 
the jreft is merely repetition of this finglc iyl- 
lable, with* the tbouf^nds of the half periods, 
and the charaAeriflics of the periods, which 
being a regular ferits i§ readily acquired. In 
this way the fcholar can, in a few minutes, 
be taught to read any number, however long, 
which other wife is fcarce ever learnt through 
life : and yet, whether through obftinacy, 
inveterate cuftom, or ignorance, Kow many 
more are ftill taught in the one way rather 
th^n the other! Let thofe, who read this, 
and have never learnt to divide a fum in nu- . 
meratiort an^ notation, look into any book of 
arithmetic, where this is taught, or aflc the 
inftrudion of a friend, and they will jjerceivo 
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the difference between one mode of teaching 
and another ; and comprehend how it mud 
have fared with all the branches of education* 
Sec Chap. VlL on ArithrAetic. 

Though this reading iyllabically is nothing 
more than pradrtifing the reading of mono- 
Syllables before learnt, yet it completely pre- 
pares the fcholar for his next proccfs, viz, 
reading word by word. 

leaving gone through his fpelling-book 
iyllabically he now revifcs it, reading word 
by word (which he will be found to have 
learnt infenfibly), making a paufe between 
each word as he before did between each fvl- 
lable. He next begins his Plalter, which he 
alfo reads word by word : and now again let 
it be obferved, that he is, on no account, aU 
lowed to join two words together, but is 
made to paufe at- the end of each Svord, as if 
there was a comma, thus, *^ Bleffed — is— the 
— man — ^that — hath — not — walked — in — the 
— counfel — of — the — ungodly^*' &c. (fee 
WrtlVth). 

As before, when reading by fyllables, if 
at a loft, he refblves the lyllable into let- 
ters ; fo now, if he be puzzled with a 
word, he refolves that word, but that word 
only, into fyllables, thus, *' com-men-da-ble.'* 
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And, when once, he can read readily and accti'*. 
lately word by word, it will be found that 
he can already, and without further inftruc- 
tions than a very little practice, read in the 
ufual way, which thefe progreffivc ^raiSices 
enable him to do diftindly and with precifjon, 
The rule is to read A^wly, audibly, diftindly, 
pronouncing aloud the laft fyllable of every 
word, and laft words of every fentence.-^ 
'* — Repetere et diu inqulcare fuerit utilius ; et 
in leftione quoque non properare ad continu-. 
andam earn vel accelerandam : nifi cum in- 
ofFenfa atque indubitata literarum inter fe 
conjuncSio fuppcditare fine uUa cogitandi fil- 
tem mora poterit: tunc ipfis fyllabis verba 
complcfti, et his fermonem conne<5lere inci- 
piat Incredibik eft quantum moras ledioni 
feftiuatione adjiciatur. Hinc enim accidit 
dubitatio, intermiffio, repetitio, plus quam 
poflunt aujJentibus ; t deinde cum errarunt, 
^tiam iis quae jam fciunt, diffidentibus. Certa 
iit ergo in primis le^flio, deinde conjunda; 
ct diu lentior, donee exercitatione contingat 
emendate veio(jitas. Nam profpicere in dcx- 
tram (quod pmnes praecipiunt) et providere, 
non rationis modo, fed ufus quoque eft; 

^3 
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quoniam fequcntia intucnti, prlora dicenda 
funt, ct, quod difficillimum eft, dividenda 

. intentio animi^ ut aliud voce, almd oculis 
agatur." — QuiK. 

Particular attention is now paid to the 
points or ftops, which were before learnt in 
the Child's Book, Part II. j and . their ufe is 
rendered habitually familiar to the fcholar by 
his being taught while reading to repeat the 
word one for a comma; ^»^, tvoo^ for a femi- 
colon, &c. and queftion, for a point of Itttejr* 
rogation ; and fo of exclamation. 

Let it alfo be obferved, that the firft word 
(in the fchool language) which the fcholar 
reads in every page is the number of that 
page. By never palling a verfe, or chapter, 
or leffon, or page, without reading and 
learning its number, till it be well known he 
is taught by degrees, and almoft infcnfibly, tQ 

• turn up to any place in his book. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of untetterated Spiling. 

" Parva doccmus** 

' \ • , 

The fame attention which has been found 
to fimplify and facilitate every ftep in the 
procefs of reajding is obfefved in abbreviating 
the tedious and wearifome procefs of fpelling 
as it has been heretofore pradifed. Having 
before entirely aboliflied the previous fpelling 
of words of more than one^iyllable, and by 
confequence the ufelefs reiteration, ' with 
which it was accompanied, and which con- 
fifts folely in repeating what the fcholar fias 
juft before Ihewn that he knew and need not 
to repeat, fo now in fpelling off book the 
fame ufelefs repetitions are laid aiide. 

At the end of every leiTon read, each clafs 
is required to fpell off book every word with 
which they can be fuppofed not familiar. But 
this is not' done in the common tedious mode, 
calculated to wafte the time of both mafter 
and fcholar. Not thus, m-i-s— -mis, — r-e — ^ 
rc-^mifre, — ^p-r-e — pre, — mifrepre,— f-e-n — 

F 4 
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f^n, — mifrcprcfen, — t-a ta, — mifreprcfenta, 

— t-i — ti,-r-mifreprefcntati, — o-n— on, — rail- 
reprcfentation ; but briefly thus, m-i-s — ^r-c — 
p-r-e — s-e-n- — t-a — t-i — o-u; here arc 102 
letters repeated ipftead of 17, or 6 for i. 

But to be more particular : the fcholar is 
dcfired to fpell a word ; for example, *^ faith." 
He repeats the word after you in the firft in-r 
ftance, and before he fpcUs it, that you may 
be fure he does not miftake it, which other*? 
wife often happens ; but he does not repeat it 
after he 'has fpelt it, as it never, I believe, 
happens that having fpelt the word, he fails 
in pronouncing it. So far nothing is gained 
by this inverfion of the common prafticc but 
precision. The teacher fays " faith ;*' the 
fcholar repeats *^ faith," and fpells " f-a-i-t-h," 
pauiing an inflant between each letter, for 
the fake of diftinftncfs. It is when the fcho- 
lar comes to fpell words of more lyllables than 
one that this precifion turns to account; 
while he reads fyllabically, he is alfo afked 
fy llabically to fpell his word, thus, fdith-ful- 
nefs, which he repeatSj» faith -ful-nefs, and 
then fpells, f-a-i-t-h — f-u-1 — n-e-f-s, paufmg 
an inftant between each letter, and double 
that time at the end of each lyllable, bu^ 
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"without repeating the iyllables as he goes 
along, or the word after he has done ; neither 
of which fcrve any other purpofc than to 
create delay and impede progrels. ' After he 
is expert in this mode of fpelling, the word is 
aflked in the common^ way, '* faithfulnefs;'" 
but he always repeats by iyllables, "faith-ful» 
nefs," and fpellsxas before. 

It is only words which have not occurred 

V frequently, or that rnay be fuppofed not to be 
well remembered^ that the fcholar is required 
to fpell, of which the number diminiflics 
daily. 

The manner of hearing a clafs Ipcll will 
ferve to give a general idea of the mode of 

' examining them in their talks, whether in 
reading, or morality, or religion. 
' Each boy In rotation, beginning with the 
head boy,^ or as many as may be thought to 
fuffice, beginning at any part of the clafs, 
fpells a word the mod difl&cult in the leflbn 
which has been read. When he miftakes a 
letter, the boy next in order, who correds him, 
muft only name the fingle letter, where the 
miilake was committed, when he takes his 
place ; the fame boy (the firft) goes oti fpel- 
Ijng the reft of the word, fubjed to the faa^c 
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corrcAion as before, from the- boys below 
him ; and he muft fpell his word o^er and 
over again^ if neceiTary; till he make no mif-* 
take: then all, who have rifen above him, 
have each his own word in order, {o that, in 
one round, as many words will be fpelt, as 
there are icholars in the clafs, each fpeUing 
his own word. In the iame way in • the 
ipelling book, each boy in a clafs reads a 
word by rotation, iiibje^l to the fame correc- 
tion, and taking of place, by the boys below ; 
and when they have advanced further, they 
read by lines or fcntences, or parts of fen- 
tences; each fcholar in turn reading a fmall 
portion, till the teacher fay, *' Stop,** or *' next** 
boy. How fimple and unneceiTary do fuch 
mitiute dire^ions appear to thofe acquainted 
with thefe prad:ices ? and how little do they 
imagine that many will ftill be puzzled in 
executing them ? , 

In executing thefe diredlions and every 
other regarding the fchool, it is of the greatcft 
benefit to teach every fcholar, whenever an 
error is committed, as to the :rule of the 
fchool, in the fpcUing or reading of the 
claflcs, &c. at once, what the rule is, and 
never to quit that objeA, nor any fuch, till 
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it be well underflood by all the clafs. 'This 
will often coft fome pains at the time, but 
the labour fo beftowed tells cvfer after. The 
ufual praftice of maftcrs telling the fcholars 
at once, when they miilake or hefitate, and 
giving inftruftions without flopping to afcer- 
tain whether the inftruAions be attended to of 
comprehended, is the fource of much retar- 
dation. Lfet not any thing, which can 1)C 
taught at once, be put off to a future lefibn^ 
(except for repetition or rcvifal, which after 
the moft perfed inftruAion for the firft time 
will ftill be ncceflary) but let it be made eafy 
and fatpiliar before you quit it, whatever time 
it may require. The teachers and afliilants 
enable you to do this, at no expcnfe of trouble 
to yourfelf ; and the benefit is incalculable. 

No better illuflration need be required of 
the devices which have been employed to 
wafle time in fchoql than that of reiterating 
the fyllablcs in fpelling. Yet with thofe 
wedded to their early cuflom, this and every 
fimilar pradice will find not jonly apologlfts, 
but advocates. They will fpeak of the faci- 
lity it affords the fcholar in fpelling a Ibng 
word, and the habit derived from it, &c. I 
»ijf\yer orjce for %\\ tQ fuch objedions, that no 
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plea can be urged in its favour, but fnuil re- 
coil upon the mode in which the fqholar has 
been taught. It can only be owing to his 
impcrfedl progrefs that he can require fuch 
ftepping-ftones. Thefe aids, if they be aids, 
can never be neccflary to the fcholar, who has 
been taught to fpell every word perfeftly as he 
goes along. Nay, even in fchools where the 
/qholars have all along praftifedfpelling.in the 
common way, I have always found that they 
fall moft readily into the mode I have, propofcd> 
and that when ' they can fpell a word one 
way, they can, with very little practice, alfo 
fpell it in the other ; and ever after with equal 
readinefs and facility. 

By jteaching the fcholar to fpell ofF book 
every word, as he goes along, with which hq 
is fuppofcd unacquainted, he will learn not 
only to fpell wfeU and accurately, but alfo to 
read more diilindlly, and far iboner, than 
when the fame pains in fpelling off bopk ar^ 
not taken in the beginning. The attention^ 
paid to thefe elementary and initiatory prac- 
tices, will be amply repaid by the facility and 
defpatch, ' with which it will forward ^nd 
crown the fubfequent proceffes. 

In the common carelefs and h^y mod? of 
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reading be may be thought to go over twice 
the ground at firft fetting out; but it is in a 
wrong road> which he muft either* retrace^ 
or. wander far wide of his objed; in; a hyi-path, 
which grows every day mpre and nioVe intri- 
cate, and more and mpre fatiguing ; • while 
the traveller, on the high road, finds concifort- 
able ftages to refrelh and recruit ; gains freih 
ftrength every day, and advances witk- re- 
doubled Ipeed to the end of his journey. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Of fFriting. 



Tf|E management of the pen is of itfelf at- 
tended with no fmall difficulty, which iliOuld 
not be increafed to the pupil, by his haviog 
at the fame time the form of the letters tp 
learn. On tKis account he is now tatight^td 
trace the written, as before the printed, chp- 
raclers in fand. He may alfo be taught to 
write, in the firft inftance, on a flate with a 
flate pencil, which in many cafes may fuper- 
fede all inftru^ion at fchool in writing with 
paper, pen, and ink. 
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No perfbn is ever allowed^ on any jprctcACCr 
to fet a copy, or write a fingle word or letter 
in the fchoWs copy (or ciphering) book, but 
himfelf* He has before him hi$ moveable 
copy, either of copperplate or written by the 
maftcr, or uihcr, or teacher, &rc. pi'epared at 
Icifure/ and ready for the whole fchool in ro- 
tation. And he is at once, by cutting a flip 
of paper Xo the width of the lines of hil 
copy, or other device of this Ibrt, to rule his 
own paper, which a little praftice in this way 
will foon enable him to do without fuch hdp. 
He is alfo, as fbon as poflSblc, to make his 
own pen, and do every thing for himfelf, un* 
der the direftion, not with the affiftancc, of 
his teacher. 

The common pra<ftice of ruling paper, iand 
making pens, Ac. for the fcholar, feryes only 
to prevent him from learning to# do thefc 
things for himfelf; and the writing of copies 
for each individual fcholar in his copy book 
cannot too fbon be exploded. It not only 
waftes paper, pen, and ink, and time ufelcfsly, 
but alfo pemiciouflyjv for if the m after pcfers 
copies of his own writing to copperplate, he 
has only to write them on detached flips of 
paper, when each flip will ferve a whok fchool 
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in rotation, and may be written with more 
care and preciiion. Equally pernicious is the 
practice of writing fums for the fcholar in his 
ciphering book, which fb far completely pre- 
vents /the fcholar from learning, what He is 
fent to Ichool to learn. 

When rigid economy is requifitc, as at the 
common run of fchools where the poor are 
taught, the Madras Syftcm enables the inge- 
nious fchoolmafter, (by means of fand and 
Hates, and other devices, which his numerous 
minifters are ever ready to contrive, as well as 
to condu A) to praAife various faving^ in books, 
paper, pen, and ink. And befides the great ad- 
vantage of fuch little books as I have recom- 
mended for the purpofc bf ftages in your jour- 
ney, and for folemn examination, economy is 
not to be overlooked. The five fpcHing books 
I have named do not exceed in price a large 
Ipelling book, and one is not worn while the 
other is ufed ; whereas it is not uncommon for 
a large Ipelling book to be worn out before the 
alphabet is yet learnt. Befides, in fchools for 
the lower orders of children a few of theft 
fmall trads will fuffice, and the others readily 
difpenfed with, as the lyllabic reading of the 
Pf^lter, or even the Teftament, will fupply 
their place. 
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Chapter vir. 

Of Arkhmetie. 

In the introdu6lion to arithmetic, ^^meratio^^ 
or the reading of lany number and notation, 
or the noting down of any number^ arc taught 
in a way which, though of long {landing, is fo 
little known or pradlifed, that I Ihall be ex- 
cufed for briefly referring to it. And'here I 

\ take the occafion of obferving or repeating, 
that it is, by refolving tafks into their com- 

: ponent parts that they are rendered fimple 
and facile. 

Reading was facilitated by a fy liable pro- 
eels, refolving every word into the lyllables of 
which it is comjK>fed, not altogether unlike 
that by which numeration and notation are 
performed, where every number is refolyed 
into its component parts, which are fimply 
half periods, confifting alternately of units 
and thoufands ; and periods confifling of 
tinits ; millions ; billions, or millions of mil- 
lions ; ' trillions, or millions of millions of 
millions, &c. Let the fcholar be taught to 
read or note a iingle fyllable, or a number of 
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three figures^ viz. units, hundreds, and thou- 
iahds ; and by ending every period with its 
charaftefiftic, and every half period by pro- 
nouncing the word thoufands, any number, 
however long, is read ofF-hand, and at qince ; 
for the periods follow, in a regular and con- 
fecutive feries, which is readily learnt, and 
goes on progreflivcly to an indefinite length. 
' Teach the fcholar to read uny number coni- 
pofed of thrce^ or lefs digits> as 8 and 70 and 
78,300 and 308 and 370 and 378. An ex- 
ample muft fuffice-*- 



3>333; SS^^Sm 3S3>S33^ S^^y^Zii i53yS3Z'^ 
SSS^^SS is read 3 thoufand, 333 quintillions ; 
333 thous,, 333 quartillions; 333 thous., 333 
trillipus ; 333 thous., ^^^ billions ; ^^^ thous., 
ZSS millions; 333 thous., ^^^. 

Note down feventy feptillions, eighty thou- 
sand quadrillions, five hundred bUlions, and 
four thoufand and ten. 
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70; 000,000; 060,000 { 080,000; 000,000; 

000,500; 000,000} 004,010. 

The mafter, whom 1 have only puizzlcd by 
thcfe brief and general notices, I refer to the 
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writers on arithmetic for that explanation^ 
which it is not my province todctail, becaufe this 
praftice is not peculiar to the Madras Syftem ; 
and I have to apologize not fo much for hav- 
ing defpatched this digreffion in a few words, 
as for having at all introduced it, which I was 
led to do by the refemblalice that the fyllabic 
reading of the Madras School feems to me 
to bear to this method of reading numbers,, 
atid on account of the illuftration, which I 
have before derived frbm this fource. 

In proceeding to the four cardinal rules of 
arithmetic, which indeed conftitute the whole, 
let the fame principle be fkill purfued. Let the 
elementary parts be perfectly learnt in claifes 
by fhort, ealy, and frequent lefTons, repeated 
as often as neccflary. Particularly before you 
begin to add, fubtracS, multiply, or divide, let 
every member of the clafs be able to fay the ad- 
dition, fubtraiSion, multiplication, and divifion" 
tjables refpedively, in any and every way with- " 
-out the fmallcft hefitation or miftake. £xa^ 
mine thus, ^\^ and 6+5=15 . 15-6:^9 
and 15-9=6 , 8x i^^ or 1:2x8=96. 96^-12 
=8 and 96-r8zri2, — In this fpecimen will 
be feen, bythofe who .arc adepts in arithmetic, 
the conftruction of the addition table, which 
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is alio a fubtraftion tabic, and is of the fame 
form with the well-known multiplication 
table, which is alfo a diviiion table. — Theft 
thoroughly and perfectly learnt, every opera- 
tion is comparatively facile and ealy. 

It cannot but be noticed how little has 
been faid of writing and arithmetic, knd how 
few alterations and amendments are therein 
propofqjft ; the reafon is, that from the nature 
of thefe operations lefs remained to be done, 
and what did remain has in a great degree 
been anticipated in the various inftru6lions 
which go before. When the learner writes 
in his own copy book, and works his own 
fum, and fets it down, thefe operations 
iland, as it were, in the place of the Madras 
overfeers and -reports : a body knd fliape are 
given to his diligence and progrefs, of which ^ 
you can at any time take the dimenfions, and 
meafure its length and breadth, without daily, 
weekly, and monthly regifter^. But in fpell- 
ing and reading the fcholar's progrefs is not 
fo well defined. The ground gone over fur- 
niflies no criterion of his attainments and 
advancements — no vifible image remains of 
his daily diligence and progrefs. His letters 
are not always perfedly learnt when he is 
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reading his Bible. No fuch traces of his foot* 
ftepsare left behind him, either of his good 
or bad fuccefs, as are to be feen in his copy; 
and ciphering books, or as in the regifters 
and folemn examination of the Madras School, 
by which his daily progrefs in reading and 
Ipellihg is as readily diftinguiflied, as in writ- 
ing and ciphering. And as no little book is 
quitted till he is perfedlly mafter of it, his 
attainment is at once afcertained by the rank 
he holdshin the fchool, and the book he has in 
his hands. Befides the mode of the teachers 
inftrufting by claffes, detailed above, applies to 
teaching to write in fand and on flate, learn- 
ing tables in arithmetic^ and adding, fubtra6l- 
ing, multiplying, and dividing, &c. and need 
not here be repeated and detailed anew. The 
fame obfervation applies to thd in{lru(Aion in 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Morality and Religion. 

Jt is almoft unneceflary to repeat, that all the 
fecilities of the iyftem apply alike to the firft 
principles of moral and religious Inftrudion, 
as to the rudiments of reading and . fpelling> 
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Vritmg, and arithmetic. As the alphabet is 
taught letter by letter, &Cs and the addition 
and multiplication tables are learnt column 
bj column, then two at a leflbn, &c. {o the 
fame diviiion of labour, and fhort and fre- 
quent ftagcs, and pcrfeS knowledge of every 
leflbn, are obfprved in this moil important 
branch of inftruftion, to which what goes 
before ihould be chiefly fublervient. This 
diviiion of labour, or ihort and frequent ilages, 
how^ever common in well-regulated ichools, 
I inculcate fo often, becauie it is much 
.ncglefted in the great run of inferior ichools : 
and it is the hinge on which many queilions, 
put to me on this fubje(ft, have turned. The 
teachers^ by inilrufting the icholars in the 
Catcchiiin, and other religious exercife^, leave ' 
only to the mailer or fuperintcndant the eaiy 
charge of folemn examination, and of explain- 
ing to the teachers what they are to explain 
to the reil of the fchool. Fpr this purpoie 
the Church Catechifm, broken into ihort 
queilions, and Mrs. Trimmer's Teachers' Af- 
iiilant, and Scripture Catechifm are admiraj^ly 
adapted. Of the firil, by reafon of its fmall 
iize and price, one may be put into the hands 
of every child : of the others, one will fufficc 

^ 2 ^ 
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for a clafs, the teacher inftruding his claft 
viva voce. 

In taSing charge of the Sunday Schools on 
my arrival at Swanage, I found that the great 
bulk of the children could not be made to 
learn their Catechifm, and that compara- 
tively few could repeat it diftindly. The 
reafon was, they were taught the whole, as it 
were, at once. By reftrifting them to learn 
one queftion thoroughly, before they went to 
another, I have now the fatisfadion of hearing 
the moft part of them repeat their catechifm 
diftindly.^ 

^- " If it were generally known (experto crede) I fpeak 
frojii experience — if it were generally known how much 
good any individuil of capacity and influence can do in 
Sunday (and many other) fchools, by merely dire^ing the 
mode of teaching and inquiring into its execution, it is rea* 
fonable to believe that the officiating minifter in every 
pariih, where he has leifure from his more immediate du- 
ties,* or, at his inftance, fome perfon duly qualified, would 
be induced to fuperintend the condudl of thefe feminaries. 
At Swanage, though limited as to age, tliere were no le& 
than 183 Sunday fcholars belonging to the two fchools, 
boys and girls, prefent at the lad examination and anniver- 
fary, which are held at the parfonage-houfe, or more than 
one-eighth of the parifh, of which the population is 

Z463. 
Another very tifefu) employment for the officiating mi* 
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' But what more particularly regards the 
mor^l and religious application of this fyftcm 
of Education, and the grand views, which it 
opens to the Chriftian world, will be found in 

"nifter, on at his inftance, tlie viliagc fchoolmiftrcss,^ or 
other perfon infl:ru6led by him, were to vaccinate the pa- 
ri ftiioners. In four years I have inoculated with vaccine 
matter 659 perfons, men, womei>, and children, with the 
happieft refult, and fcarce any medicine has been admitih- 

• ftered, except fugar-plunis and caraway comfit?, to render 
children quiet under the lancet, and induce other children 
to fubmit to the operation. 

An improvement was adopted in this parifli, vthc winter 
1804-5, in the adminidration of the poor-laws, which, 
however little connedled, like the laft paragraph, with toy 
prefent fubjcdl, except in a common end, I cannot forbear 
mentioning, oiAiccount of its fimplicity. ^ A part, or the 
whole, of the extra allowance made for fomc time paft to 
the poor, in confequeace of the high price of bread, has 
been given in potatoes, dealt out weekly at the wholefale 
price, in quantities fuited to the families of the poor. No 
addition whatever is made to the parochial expenditure by . 
this arrangement. And the poor, where the wholefale 
price of potatoes is, as they then were, at 8s. per fack, of 
of 2241b. ordd. per peck, of 141b, have more than 7 Jib. • 
potatoes for 1 lb. of bread, when the quartern loaf is, as 

• it then was, at is. 2d. ; and have the means of purchaGng, 
not only as much bread as they can now ufe, but alfo other 
ueceffaries, which was next to a moral impoffibility, while 
their pay pafled in the firft inftance through the hands of 
bakers.'* — An^l. 

<5 4 - . 
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the following fcrmon on the appropriate Edu« 
cation of the poor. 

Such are th? chief pradices of the art of 
tuition, peculiar to the Madras School, or re*" 
corded on the books of the afylum, as differ* 
itig, from the ufual mode of teaching, and 
which will be found greatly ufeful by the 
jcconomy pf -time and trouble in every fchool 
cm: family where they are adopted ^nd djily 
^xecutedf 



•/ 



CHAPTER IX. 

General Remarks on the Scheme an4 TraSiceu 



To enter into the fpirit of the inftitutes now 
before the reader, fo as to comprehend what 
is aftually achieved by this experiment, it is 
neceflary to mark the charader of the prac- 
tices, which have been now detailed, as dif-^ 
fering from that of the fyftena before ex^ 
plained. 

The fyftem, with its concatenation of oc- 
calional ulher and fub-ufher, its teachers and 
affiflants, tutors and pupils, rcgifters of daily 
t'^fks, black-book, and jury of peers— being ^ 
fcirigs of copfecutiye fegulatlops, linked togf^-^ 
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ther in the clofcft union, and forming a di- 
gefted theory, compofed^ of laws derived from 

jobfcrvation, confirmed by experience, and 
Ibunded on acknowledged principles of huma- 
nity, I regard as . completed in all its parts, 
and requii;ing no addition. In framing the . 
fchcme, it was ftudied that no interftices 
ihould.be left to be filled up, no deficiency to 
be difcovered in its apparatus, but that there 
ihould rather be a redundancy of performers, 
and that the chain fliould have fometimea" 
double links, where fingle links may fiiffice. 
Such may be thought the teacher and af^ 
fiftant to each clafs, when the member^ of 
the clafs fall Ihort of the complement, pro- 
pofed for jsl large fchool, where there is an 
option as to numbers. It is fafeft, however, 
to retain both till the fchool is organized, if 

. not evidently unneceflary, for both are gene^ 
jrally more profitably employed (during the 
period it ^s proper to retain them in thefe 
pofts) than they would be in the ranks of their 
appropriate cl^fles. It is time enough to lop 
off redui)danciies when the fchool is reduced 
to perfed order, and ail goes on fmoothly and 
pleafantly. In a word, in the fcheme of the 

, ^fylum will be found all that is requifite, un- 
jder cver^ ci^unjftapge, for conducing a 
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School through the agency of the fcholai^ * 
thcmfclvcs ; and it will only be ncccflary to 
d»op fuch performers as, from the ftate'of the 
icbool^ arc no longer wanting; of which an 
example will be feen in the diagram of the 
Afylum, Part IV. 

, With the practices it is quite otherwife. 
Tliey can only be confidered as comprifing an 
art> of which each of its detached rules is 
Undited to a particular and inditridual ftage in 
the procefs of teaching the firft rudiments of ' 
letters* Thefe rules combine only as limpli- 
fying and reducing to its -primary arid con- 
ftitucnt elements whatever admits of decom- 
pofition, and as leading l^o a common end, fa- 
cility, preciiion, and ^efpatch. Indeed, where 

' this iyfteni is adopted in the fchools for the 

• lower orders of youth, on the large fcale for 
which it is particularly fitted^ and the faving 
of e^penfe becomes an important objcd,' 
other practices (though of inferior import- 
ance) may be pointed out, for the fole purpofe 

' of economy* But I introduced none into the 
Egmore Afylum, and notice none here, but 
what feem to me improvements as well in 
tuition as in economy. 

- I only add, that though the fyftem of the 
nfylum may be confidered as more appropriate 
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to the fchools for the lower than the higher 
orders of youth, it muft be allowed that the 
praftices apply to fchools (Jf every dcfcrtp- 
tion. But it is not on thefe,— the prac- 
tices,— or any fuch, however important in 
themfelves as individual improvements, that 
the charip, which this fyftcm is found to 
poffefs, depends. It depends on the fchemc 
of tuition by the fcholars themfelves. Where - 
ever this general principle is adopted, metho- 
difed, and duly (for all turns on this^ point) 
executed, there is. the fyftcm of the Afylum, 
whether they write in fand, fpell without rei-- 
teration, read by fyllables, &c. as direded in 
the fubfidiary pradices of that fchool, or 
whatever other improvements are refortcd to 
in preference. Wherever this tuition by 
fcholars does not take place, there is not the 
lyftem of the afylum, though the writing in 
fand or flate,. fpclling without reiteration, 
reading by fyllables, .and all the fubfidiary 
^praftices of that fchool be adopted. In every 
inftance, it is by this fyftcm, the tuition by 
the fcholars 'therpfelves, that the fuccefs and 
economy of which it boafts are to be at- 
tained : and wherever this fyftem is not 
adopted, let the procefTes be what they may, 
the fame fuccefs and. economy cannot, in a 
Large feminary, be attained. 
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PAiiT m. 

» 

fHE FITNESS OP THE MADRAS SYSTEM TO 
THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR, AN'D TO 
THE DIFFUSION OF THE GOSPEL. 



CHAPTER L 

Its political and religious ^endtmy^ k 

Quod roonus reipublicae afferre majus meliufve poiSumus^ 
quam ii ddcemus atque erudimus juveDtutem^ his praefer* 
tim moribus ^ atque temporibus^ quibus Ua prolapfa efl^ ut 
(oouuum opibus refrasnanda atque coercenda fit.*^— Cic. . 
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1 HE grand and ultimate aim of the Madras 
iyftem of Education is to fpread knowledge and 
truth — the beft friends of virtue and happineis 
— the lure harbingers of the progrefs of civili- 
zation — and of the diffuiion of the gofpel of . 
truth. For thefe its effc^ I might refer 
to the general fcope and tendency of the 

I . . 

iyftem, and more eipecially to the follow- 
ing fermon on the education of the poor 
under an appropriate lyftem, and the diffu- 
fion of the Gofpel by the only means ap- 
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jmrently left, by wbich it may be fuccefsfully 
propagated. Though written and preached 
on a particular occaiion, for a fpecial purpofc, 
and a peculiar pariih, yet it will be found to 
contain matter of a general import, and. (mu- 
tatis mutandis) not inapplicable to other pa- 
riflies. ^ I premife a few words. 

The fame difference (it is the fimilc 
of a claffic and celebrated writer), there 
is between two pieces of ground alike by 
nature. — ^The one, rude and i^ncultivated, 
overgrown with weeds and thorns, is' at 
once- ofFeniive to the fpedator, unprofitable 
to the proprietor, and ufelefs 'to the comniu- 
nity, — The other, a garden richly laden with 
herbs and fruits, and adorned with plants and 
flowers, is at once pleafant to the eye, grate- 
ful to' fenfe, profitable to the owner, and ad- 
vantageous to'thtf public. The fame is thc^ 
difparity between the ,mind, which, rude and 
uncultivated, is covered with ignorance, and 
overgrown with error, and that which is en- 
riched with the fruits of ufefulknowledge, and 
adorned with the flowers of ornamental litera- 
ture. And the fame fuperiority the one indivi- 
dual has over the other, the fame is the pre-emiw 
nenccof the kingdom, where the inhabitants 
are well educated, oyer thofc who ajc left in 
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a ftatc of jgnorance-'ra difcrinciination noto- 

rioxifly ftriking between a nation acquainted 

with letters, and one irx a ftatc of nature. 

But I do not mean to argue this point at pre- 

^ ; fent. I (hall here take it for granted, that 

_ knowledge is preferable to ignorance, truth 

"to error, civilization to barbarifm* Arid on 

theie grounds I contend for the wifdom and 

policy of the moral and religious inllru<^ion 

of the people. , 

But there arcji who are unfriendly to the 
education of ^ the lower prders of youth, and 
on this account have expreiTed a prejudice 
againft the means by which this objedl is 
efFeded. They queftion not the fimplicity, 
the truth, and the beauty,, of this iyftem of 
education; but they objeft to it becaufe it is 
/ of general ufe, and may be applied to pur- 
J>ofcs of ^which they do not approve^ Now 
nothing can be more unfair than to bring it 
as an objedion to the fyftem, that, in their 
opinion, it may be, roifapplied. It is enough 
to recommend it, that where education is de- 
firable in a cheap, expeditious, and pleafant 
; mode, gratifying to the mafter, agreeable to 
the fcholar, and acceptable to the parent, this 
method has never, on a fair trial, failed of 
fuccefs. It is quite another thing whether it 
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is aimed to caxry it into more general cffcft 
than is politic. The author^ indeed, thinks 
that this general ufe (for he fays nothing of 
the abufe to which this as crery thing clfe of 
this fort is liable) is its grand recommenda- 
tion. But he infifts, that if the reverie were 
the cafe, ftill this iyftem, as a mode (>f ^tui- 
tion,, eafy, familiar, fpecdy, and pleaiant, 
A'ands on its own foot, and is entitled to .the 
fame regard as thofc difcoveries or improve-, 
ments in art or ' fcience, which, like it, arc 
fitted to fave time, labour, and expenfe ; and. 
moft of which, howe%'er tifeful, may alfo be 
applied to the worft as well as the beft pur-, 
pofes. The nobleman, gentleman, or the 
yeoman, who fees in this fyftem the means of 
faving a great deal of labour) time, and ex- 
penfe, in the education of his children, and 
of rendering the acquifition of letters plcafant 
and efFedual in^almoft every inftance, which 
it is now ,fo feldom, will *not difparage it be* 
cauie it may be applied to the education of 
other children as well as his own. He knows 
that if it did not apply to them, it would nob 
apply to his family. This, then, which is. 
made the great objedion to the iyftem, is ite; 
neceiTary charadier, of which, were it ftripped^ 
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it were no longer of any avail." It is the ne-» 
ceflary charafter' of every true improvement 
and real difcoyery in the fcience of human 
nature* 

If, on this admiffion^ the argument ftands 
thus ftrong, how muft it be where we arc 
perfliadedy and it is not enough to fay that 
this is now the general perfuafion, that no 
boon to fociety can once be corppared with 
that of educating the people in the principles 
of morality and religion ? That no other 
check Efficiently powerful can be found to 
the vices of increafmg luxury and other efFefts 
of manufaAures, trade^ and commerce, and 
of the ibcieties, communities, and govern- 
ments, which are verging to maturity, and 
much niore if they have reached, or pafled 
their meridian ? An engine of the^ moft ge- 
. neral and extcnfi ve utility, it furniflies means 
of giving new ftrerigth and force to our army 
»nd navy. Schools for either or both of thefe, 
incorporated with parochial fchools for the 
poor, will grow out of this fyftem. Already 
a commanding and illuflrious example is fet, 
and the work begun, in the parochial fchool 
pf Lambeth. And if the perfon moft inti* 
jpaatcly acquainted with this lyftcm in its 
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origliKl^ ^p^% attd all it$ bearings^ had {)af«* 
feiled, ia its <;on(uaencenient in Am CDuntry^ 
the fame means di apf%ing its powers to the 
exifling ftate of things here as at Madras^ he 
is perfuaded that many of the objections, 
made by thofc ignorant of its letter as well as 
its fpirit, or yiewing it ttvoug^j a falfe me- 
dium, would never have feen the light ; aijd 
thati^tjie .^ifcovery woul4 have met with the 
fame favourable reception in Europe as in 
India.^ ' ^ 

But it is not ib mudi of its political as of 
its moral and religious charaifter and tendency 
thjit I a^ now $p tr?at. . yi^ y^ffi i»ot mji^e 
tor this wqrjid ^ox^t^ Tbi$i the firij: ftage of 
his e^iiflence, is brief $nd fleeting. His japbkft 
intereft, the intereft of his precious and im-^ 
mortal fotil^ is placed heyadd the grave. This 
world is but a ichp^l for ifiiturity and etenrit j« 
And the eternal fountain of truth, and know- 
ledge, and happinefs, is to be found in the 
Bible, the book of God. To read this book 
for himfelf .highly jCiQijtj-ibute? to iipprovc and 
perfe6): the nature of m^n^ and to fumifh him 
with that knowledge \fhicli is to lea4 him to 
life everlafting. To facilitate and generalize, 
in the 0)aitiieT httz propo(e4> the ac^uiiition 
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of this knowledge^ which is the parent of 
truth and wii39m, of every virtue, and of' 
•evtxy grace, is the mbft xnomentous concern 
of human life. 



CHAPTER n. 

Ex trail of a Sermon oti the Education of the Poor un^ 
der an appropriate Syftem^ preached at St. Marys, 
• Lambeth^ at the Dejire df^ and dedicated 

To ihc Mod Reverend CHARLES, 

I^OHDAHCHBISHOP OF CANT£REURT^ 

The Rev. W.' Vyse, LL.D. Bc<aor of Lambetl^, 

Samuel Horton, Efq. Treafujiel-, 

The Truftecs and Subfcribcrs to that SchQoI. 



Whom fitdll ^ he teach knowledge ? And whom ftall [ye 
make to uuderiland dodrin^f them that are , weaned from 
the milk, and drawn from the breafts."— Isa» xxviii. 9.. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

In yielding to the reque^ of the SubfcFibers 
to the Lambeth Charity School, the Author 
might avail himfblf of the ufual apology for a 
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ferudc and indigcfted produ^ion, written Ofi * 
the fpur of the occafion, and without the 
moft diftant view of its being publifhedi 
Andy indeedi that this difcourfe was compofed 
amidft various duties and avocations^ on a few 
days notice^ is> at once, its greatcft blemifh^ 
and its only praife. But it is on the obJe<fl^ 
which the Subfcribers had in view in making 
this rcquifition> that he refts his apqlogy* 
Solicitous that nothing on his part be want-a 
ing, which they deem conducive to an ob- 
jedl, fo near his hearty he is left without an 
optioil. / 

That this motive weighs folely with him, 
they have the proof in their hands* They 
will perceive, that he tias induftrioufly omitted^ 
in this publication, almoli all the introduftory 
and concluding matter or the Sermon, 
as not imnHediately bearing on the fubjeft, 
fuppofcd to tiave excited that novel iritereft 
in their trcaU, which they dcfire to commuf 
riicate to thofe around them. 

In this iludied brevity, as well a& in the 
fubjed: matter— the education of the poor — to 
which this country fecms now awakened, he 
jilaces his fole hope that their views and his 
ivifhes may not be entirely fruftfated. A Ihort 
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likud ftmiliar addrefi^ iiowe^er loofe BXid an^ 
4C^jaai, if rc{bi6bcd to a £ngle el^e6t^ equally 
isttfixefiing 6nd new, may perhaps l>e tak^n 
(Oft, fuxd £bm€times read, when a long and 
dabomte iermon would not be looked at, or, 
if ooee opened, would ibon faie thrown afide, 
4ad nem rdumed. 

July 6th J 1807^ 



EXTRACT, 6?c. 

If **-:!:- * * * * ^ * 

* * * * Thys, whether we regard 
the eternal and immutable baiisy on which 
the Gofpel jefts ; or the fiipreine excellence 

5knd infinite fublimjity of the fuperftru<fture, 

• 

which is built on that bafis; we mpft infer, 
in the words of the Apoftic in . the text,. 

^' other foundation can no man lay than that 

-. ^ • 

is laid, wbiqh is Jefus Chrift/^ ' 

Nor is it enough, as we have fcen, that we 
aijent to the truth of the do<ftrines of the 
Gofpel, admire their excellence, acknowledge 



their obligation, and etcn feel their intfucnce 
in th6 comfort, peaCe, anrf joy, which they 
have infxifed into our o^h hearts. The, n)ore 
firm ovir belief in thd Gofpd, the highcf our 
ddmiratioti of the tralnfcendent excellence of 
its dodriiie^, the ftrofiger our fchfc of their 
obligation, and the greatef the comfort, the 
peace, and the joy, which we derive from 
this fource ; the fnore will it aipptif our in- 
difpenfafele duty, to diflfufe arnoiig thofe, 
who {land in need of them, thefc ineilimable 
blefiings. 

For this diflfufion of the GpfpeJ, and its 
benefits, God has provided a variety of means. 
He requires of all of us, in our different ranki 
and ftations, that *' we corifidei' one another 
to prbvoke unto love, arid to good works :'* 
and that *' our light fo fliine before men, that 
fhey may fee our good works, and glotify oxxi 
Father which is in heaven/* But he has not 
left his people to the occafional aAs of private 
admonition, and the gratuitous exhortation 
of good example; he hath, in his wifdora, 
appointed public and authoritative inftruftionf, 
and commiffioned art appropriate order of 
men for the miniftration of the Gofpel in his 
church, '* He gavc'fomeapoftles, and fotnc 
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prophets, apd fomc evangclifts, and ibmc 
paftors and teaghets, for the pcrfeding of the 
faints, for the work of the minjftrjr, and fof 
the edifying of the body pf Chrift/' 

In due fubordination to thefe divine offices^, 
qnd miniftrations " in holy things," the 
friends of religion, throughout the (Jhriftian 
i^orld^ have formed Taripus plans, and auxiliary 
inftitutipns, for fpreading the faving health 
. o/ the Gofpcl, ^nd for '' the healing of the 

' natjonSt" 

Of thefe, thfere are none more defcf ving of 
^ttent^pn,' Q,r better fitted to the end propofed, 
than charity, or free fchools. \v\ this en-? 
lightened age, it is np longer necefl^ry tp 

^ dwell on the advantages, whether political;, 
moral;, or religious, by which education comes 
recommended, The rnoft celebrated writers, 
on political ^nd nioral economy, are novy 
agreed on this point: aqd, >vhat is far more 
fatisfaftory and convincing, the experience of 
individual^ and of nations bears living evidenc? 
to the happy effcds of education, on th? 
charafter of the people, and on the profperity 

. pf ^hc ilate. And, to the Chriftian, congre- 
gation I now addrefs, little need be faid pf 
the neceffity, as well as policy,, of religio^s' 
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iilftniftion; of "bringing up youth in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord," ** on 
the foundation w)iich Chrift has laid in his 
Gofpel." 

On men, grown up in eyil habits, and 
inured to a vicious courfe of life, we know 
from high authority, as we^l as from expe- 
rience, that it. is difficult to produce a change, 
or work a reformation: *' Can the Ethiopian 
change his. fkin, or the leopard his fpots?** 
But that with children it is far otherwife, J 
appeal alfb to experience, and to the fame 
authority;—** Train iip a "child in the way 
he fhould go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." 

Young minds are pliant and flexible. Like 
melted wax, they are ready to receive any 
impreflion. Like the tender twig, they arc 
cafy to be bent in any diredlion. It is among 
the young, then, that the minifters of Chrift 
are to look for their chief fuccefs, in imbuing 
the mind with moral and religious principles, 
in winning the heart by the beauty and the ' 
energy of the do(ftrincs of the Gofpel, and in 
forming the charader and difpofition of the 
Jow,cr orders to induftry, frugality, and obe- 
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di<fe^^. Ift *• tfeis vii!i6yaf#d tb6 h&fV*ll trtity 
is plenteous, Ihc labonreifs few.*' , ' 

** In Great jfe^kaih amd Irelan^^ gt Idail 
J, 750, OOP of the populatign of the couttfty, 
j^ an «tge to be inftriHftfSd, gfow t»|> la an 
idWh liafe ihrithout ^y infbu<ftion at yll, in 
the groflcft ignoranfce, aiid without any vit^ 
ful rtoprcffion of relrgionr or morality/* * . Ii| 
this mttrppolis and its luburbsy whc#e ip^tfilfib 
and charity go hand in hfand :-^^ very i^ thia 
metropolis aind its fubiirbs, where fh<i air re- 
founds evci^y rfay wtth deeds of eharity, therfi 
ire com^trtcd to be upwards of 40,000 ehiU 
di'cn, of an agp capable of moral and religious 
inftmftion, ftill left entirely deftitute of thd 
fcfeffings of a Chriftiatt education ; nSaiiy of 
them watidering itr thb Chriftian country^ 
withotit a God or a guide ;. in a far more la- 
mentabte and deplorable^ condition, than that 
6f the heathen nations, to whom theii* rgeo- 
fance of the true God, zxA of his fon Jefiis 
Chrift, may tipt (for aught we know) be 
Imputed^ 

» ** Trcatife or> Indigence,*' by P, CQiqunoun, cfq. LL.D. 

^ H^tchard, iSoS, compfiCng a mod valuable^ nr^afs of cur 

rious, jnterefting, and important fa^f in citery thing tha^ 

regards the condition, the morals, an4 the improvement of 

fhp lower orders of the peopte. 



Tbefe ehiMrdn, breathing tbd feme atf, 
fubje<ft^3 of thfil femti govern mertt, entitled to 
the feifec cif^n *nd religious privileges with 
6u#felves, aJ^ yet cxckiddd, as far as \^c caa 
exctecfc tfeim, from '^^ the graccf of God, 
which bringeth falraStiofl/* halte a ^rrmaty 
atid incfif^cnliible claitnf upon cut Chrifliani 
j^^topathy ahd btene'volencc. 

The neSv philofophy, in its rage of refine* 

nient, may pretehd to' diffolvi thtf ties of 

Imdred, ticiglibotirhood, ^d cotititry, and, in 

its enlarged view and liberal grafp, embrace, 

with equal regard, all our brethren of man- 

kmd, and aft the nations of the world, fiut 

true philofophy never violates th« tiatntal 

feelings of humanity, nOT contravenes the 

fbbet Icffons of experience. A warm ima:gi- 

nation, indeed, eV0n among the moft pious 

ptid beft diffpofed Chriftians, nfiafy caft a glow 

of falfc colouring 6vcr fcenes that arfe for re- 

mote, and Itamp a magnificence upon ohyi&i 

little knovvn, or known only by report ; and 

thence raifc the ntoil languitie txpeftations 

of graiid enterpriics', undertaken, or to be uri«^ 

deftaken, in diftairt and foreign riigions. Ob* 

^acte's, however, fofficieiit to damp t^e ardonr 

tli any people^ left generous thanf thpfc of this 
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ifland, often prcfcnt themfclvcs on dlftant 
fliores: — pbftacles almofl too big for unaffifted 
man at the prefent moment to lurmount: 
and, to furrfiount which, mifiionanes of the 
Gofpel, in thefe latter ages, do not go forth 
armed with the fame powers, as the apoftles 
/and primitive difciples.* Miffionaries of the 
Gofpel do not now c^rry with them external 
proofs of their divine miffion, or the power, 
of attcfting their " ftrange dodrincs," *' by 
figns and wonders, wrought before all the 
people/' 

But I fpcak not thus to check fuch laud- 
' able enterprife : — I fpeak not thus to blame, 
but to praife : — I fpeak not thus to damp, 
but, if I could, to direft and promote fuch 
pious ardour. My purpofe is, to affign the 
reafon, why the fliccefs of our millions has 
jTiot always correfponded with the zeal of 
thofe, who have undertaken, and the pious 
expedation of thofe, who plan and dlredl 
them. My purpofe is to eftablifti the neceffity 
of having recourfe to other and further means, 
than thofe hitherto cffkyed, for the accomy 
plifliment of that grand j^nd interefting eVent, 
which the Scriptures lead us to expeft, 
when all ** the kingdoms of the world fliall 
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become the ki^gdopis of our Lord and of his 
Chrift.'* ' 

In the par£^blc of the grain of muftard-lccd, 
which '* grew to a great tree," anS others of 
a fimilar tendency, our Saviour plainly fore- 
tels an event, predided alfo in other paflages 
of fcripture— rrthe univefal fprcad of his Gof- 
pelf — that it fliall prevail till '^ the earth be 
filled with the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the fca," till " all flefli fliall fee 
the falvation of o\\x God/' At what period^ 
^.nd by what means, it may pleafe God to 
fulfil this prophecy, it is not for us to trace 
j:)eforehand. — What we have to do is earneftly 
to feek, in our dq.y, and generation, to avail 
ourfelves of every help, which time and ex- 
perience m3.y brjng forward, tp contribute to 
this great end^ 

Thefe meafures, whatever they may be, it 
has alwajrs appeared to me, niuft be founded 
on Chriftiqn education.— It is, therefore, 
among many other cogent reafons — It is 
therefore, to the improvement and exteniiou 
of the elementary branches of education, I 
, have long devoted my leifure from more .im- 
mediate profeffiopal duties. . It is, therefore, I 
have long bent my utmoft efforts to this 
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ystunch. 6{ th« duftj of a Chnftitin niimfter, 
-where his fervices were moil wanted, and his 

t 

iucccfs was leaft pro&IematrcaF. 

In this country, ftHI fav6iircd m ttc midfl 
of the convuTfioils arid . diftf anions of thd 
^orld — in this country, ftill &vourcd by the 
bounty of Providence, above alt others, the 
enlightened genius of her ions has long beet» 
employed, with great fucce6, m the improve- 
itient of agriculture, in the extenfion of trade 
and conrrocrce, in the advancenfient of every 
art and fcicnce. For tbefe patriotic purpofes^ 
afibciations ate foi'med, premiums awarded, 
a:nd inducements held out, fitted to take a 
ftrong hofid of the human mind. He has 
been confidered, and juftly confided ed, as the 
bewefeftor of his country, who could mak6 
two blades of grafs grow, where one grew be- 
fore. Remuneration, of the hope of remu- 
neration, keeps pace with every improvement, 
arid leads to further difcoveries and m6re 
^lendid refults.: — >— Thefe, indeed, are the 
natural fruits, of our free and ftable govern- 
ment, which gives ample fcope to every ex* 
ertion, affords full feciirity to every acquifition, 
and prefents a juffc ftimulus to the advance* 
ment of every art of life. 
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But ¥?hen we pais frdm tkc phyfical tp the 
moTjd x^orld, what ^ new fcenc opens to our 
Ticwi when wc ludvance from the ^inprove<- 
ment of art aod fctcnGC to the fbrmation or 
the youthful inuid and diarader^ what inte* 
reding profpeas nfe before our eyes ! Here^ 
in implanting aikd cuidyaiting moral and relLr^ 
gious principles in the young candidates 6x 
ctemityi we take an elevated fiation ; . . wc 
iurpaf^y as it were, the limits of this terre&rial 
globe-rrrthis mortal Hate; we fiand^ indeed, 
on earth, but we look towards heaven ; we 
fiecome ^^ workers together with Gcd^* &x 
tiiem ; we are> if I may fo fpeak, in the pliux 
of God to them. In this delightful taik a£ 
training up his children for their high and 
cternar de(Uny trr-how captirating and fub- 
lime the motives! how a^(£ling and mo^ 
laentous the event ! how fi:^reme and predion^ 
the reward i In this the fervice of their 
Creator and our Creator^ of the^r God and 
^our God; our good intentions, our ^med: 
endeavours, our honeft labours, what^vep* 
their fuccefs may be^ (hall not ^1 of thear 
reward — a rewaxid, certain and durable as the 
government of God, and infinitely great be?- 
yond &I1 imagination, ^* inch as eye hath not 
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^ feen, nor car heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceivc/'-^-^Such h 
the tafk, arid fuch its fruits, to which I would 
attach your minds, and win, your hearts. 

Yet, alas!* have thefe coniideratioins their 
juft influence, and do they produce their due 
cffc<5! Have the fame zeal and fkill been 
difplaydd in abridging the labour^ and extend^ 
ing the limits, of the education of our youth, 
as in the encouragement and advancement of 
our agriculture, our manufaAurcs, and our 
commerce? Have advances and improve*^ 
-jneiits . been made in the art of elemental^ 
and religious inftrudion, analogous to tht 
'progr^fs of which every other art and fciencc ' 
'can boaft? 

' With what perfcvering toil and indufiry 
daos the aftronomcr prepare his tubes, and 
explore tlie heavens in fearch of new difco»» 
Vcries ; and if he, afdd a planet, or the fatellite 
of a planet, to the catalogue of the heavenly 
bodies, his name is enrolled in the .annals of 
]J>hil6f6phy ! But does the Chriftian philbfo*- 
pher difpUy equal diligence and adivity in 
difcovcring and bringing . into notice every 
living foul around him, which has heretofore 
cicaped obfervation^ wjiiich has no phce^ in 
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the rolls of Chriftianity, to which the book 
of God is ftill a dead letter — a fealed book-^ 
and on \vhich. the fun of righteoufnefs has not 
rifcn ? Arc every grove> valley, mountain^ 
and fea, explored and ranfacked^ for the ad*^ 
vancement of our knowledge in the mineral^ 
•vegetable^ !and 'animal world ? and ' is no. 
neglcd: or indifference fhcwn but in the cul- 
ture and melioration of the infant mind ? 
Shall the. immortal fpirit of man alone be left 
in a ftate of dcftitution, overwhelmed wuth 
bruttfli ignomncc, and, through our crufel 
negligence, defpoiled . of the fair honours of 
its nature, and bereaved of' the noble inherit 
tance, to 'which it is born ^ 

Machinery has been contrived for fpinning 
titenty Acins of filk, and twenty hanks of 
cotton, where one was fpan before ; but n& 
contrivance has been fought for, or dcvifed, 
that twenty children may be educated in mo- 
ral and religious p«rinciples, with the fame 
facility and expenie, as one was tauglit before. 
The fruits and flowers of our fields and gar- 
dens are multiplied and improved with great 
Ikill and labour ; but the immortal fprrits of 
our youths are fufFered to languifli and perilh 
for ever for want of due ciilturc^^ and Chriftiaa 
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educatioQ. It is thus ive ^' clothe the gil^afs dt 
the fields i^vhich &on wkhftreth :away/' ana 

' ilicaagely negle^ the kuman fisui^ which/ ac^ 
cording to the cuUivatipn beftowed on it> 
ftall abide for ever in endlds ^lappiiiefs . or 
^ifery* " 

This idi£crim>liiation> which \ labour to cx*^ 
jjl^n^ b moil happaly^illuftrated in the Jexa;^l«' 
pte of your hcaiVenly Fadier. The fenti** 
jneht^ which I would imprels on our hearts; 
is finely expreifcd by him, ^* wbo fpake as ne# 
T«r man fpake-" That you '^ are to do the 
pne, and not to leave the other undone/' ypor 
bklSsd Saviour ittfirudls you by imagery, at 
once^ the moil Timple, the cnoil natural, and 
thf ntioil beautiful^ f^ if God ib clothe the 
l^als of the fields which to^d^y is^ apd ta^^ 
ilioiTOW h caft into the oven, liow mnc^ rnjord 

^ wjU hi$ dothe you, O ye of little fayth/'^rr** 
*' §c9k ye 6r£i: the kingdom of God and his 
f ighteoufnefs, and all theie things'' (a&er 
w^jlc^ ye now feek) ^' fliall be ad4cd to 
you. 

To fyi^ply the/e deficiencies^ and to fvatuiik 
the ineiin3 of ifKreading religious inilru^on 
among the young, o& ih^ foundation which 
ili&? ksfi iai^^ a iyftem of cducfttlon was iti!* 
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vented eighteen years ago, in a diftant re^ori 
of the world, the/e eftablifbed iii a public fe* 
minafy, and thence introduced, at the elofp 
of the laft ccntuty, into this country. By its 
econdmy of timfe, labour> afad expehfe^-it is 
ddmirably fitted to difFufe the bleffings of ^ re- 
ligious knowledge among the great body of 
the rifing geheratibn. By its wonderful power 
of checking vice of every kind, and promot-* 
ing good order and good condu<%> it cannot 
fail to elevate the chara<%er and improve the 
morals of the lower orders of the people, and 
eftablifli in them habits of fobriety and fubor^ 
dination, cdnduciva to their feal happinefs 
and bell intereils. By confining inftru<Sion 
in the elements of l(&tter$> and in that portion 
of religious knowledge, which is ufeful and 
neceffary to the great body of the children of 
the poor, to a folall part of the day, (two 
half- hours may fuffice)i and devoting the reft 
of the time ufually fpent in fchooli to hahdi-^ 
crafts^ to trades^ to gardenings to works of 
hufbandry, or other manual labour; it bids 
fair to produce that eminence in art and fkill, 
iind Height, which ec^rly pradlicc can beft 
. e&c&,f and to form the youthful chara(fler to 
tcoaomyf . diligence, and induftry. 

I " 
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What expedlations may wc not indulge. In, 
contemplating fo powerful an engine ? This 
moil fuccefsful mode of propagating Chriftian 
knowledge, and induftrious habits^ with the . 
elements of letters, we may cherifh the hope, , 
will gradually Ipread, like any mechanical 
invention or improvement, over the civilized 
world ; and, in the courfe of ages, be the happy 
means of civilizing tbofe regions, which arc 
now barbarous and favage : of " making the 
Sun of Righteoufnefs to rife upon tho& 
nations, which yet fit in darknefs and the 
fhadow of death/* 

Not only, however^ with an ultimate view 
to this univerfal difFuiipn, and a$ the moft 
likely means of bringing it aboi^t ; but much 
more with a prefent regard to the greateft 
poffible good; and, independently of further 
and more extenfive profpe As, it is advifable to 
begin this charity, like every other, at home. 
Need we go abroad to fcarch for obje<Sts, who 
{land in need of inflrudion in righteoufnefs at 
our hands ? And are there not children enow 
of our own neighbourhood, and out own 
country, to excite our commiferation, and call 
for our fpeedy interpofition, to refcue them 
from perdition ? It is advifable to begin ai^ 
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koMe, where children are yet* to be found-— 
too many, alas ! not only uneducated in the 
paths of virtue and religion, induftry and fru* 
gality; but, literally^ trained up in vicious 
{>rinciples, inimoi'al habit3> and criminal prac- 
tices ; in idieneis, profaneiiefs, and irreligion. 
It is, at all events, and on every account^ ad-» 
vifable to begin v^hcre you can &tt&, the ope- 
ration of your charity, watch over its progrefi, 
witnels its fiiccefs, experience its beneficial 
cfiedls, and reap the fruits^ which, even in this 
world, rcllgioii alone can produce ^— good 
morals, frugal induftry, orderly conduft. 

For thefe Chriftian and humane purpofes, 
this is the time and the place* For thcfk 
Chriftian and humane purpofbs the prefent 
hibment is, in the'higheft degree, auipicious; 
lind this parifh prefents under the thoft in- 
viting afpeft, and moft comrtianding recom- 
mendation, a rare ajfemhlage of e:$ifting ad- 
Vantages. There is, of long ftanding, a fmall 
endowment of the charity-fchool now before 
your eyes. To extend the benefits of this 
foundation, pious donation S| to a confiderable 
3mount> have been often prefcnted> and vo- 
luntary contributions regularly raifed. Highly 
to the honour of thofe, who direft this pious 
cftablifliment, ^s well as thofe who contribute 

1 % 
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to its fupport, the fubfcriptions, on which this 
charity chiefly refts, have, by able and zealoia 
management, grown confiderably of latd*; 
and, under the conyidion of its increased and 
increafing utility, arc this year, through the 
exertions of the worthy individual, vdio has 
charge of the fund^, augmented by more than 
one-half of their former numbers, by one 
hundred and thirty- two refpedable names. 

Still, however, the funds are deemed inade- 
quate to the great views which are now 
formed of the utility and extenfion of the 
charity; and you are, by my feeble voice, 
called upon to continue aDd enlarge your 
bounty. 

_ « 

It were eai^ for me to ihe w, were this the 
proper place for it, that the moft part (if not 
all) of the poor children of this parifh, might 
be educated — for as to dothes and t\tty thing 
elfe of this fort, I hold them of very inferior 
moment. — ^It were eafy for me to Ihew, that 
the moft part of the poor children of this pa- 
rifh might be educated at a very fmall cx- 
penie. The chief and great expenfe confifts 
in a roof to cover them. The reft, under the 
Madras iyftem pf tuition, is quite inconiider- 
able. A few able and zealous managers^ avail- 
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ing thcmfelves of the generous and pious fpirit 
of the pariih^ might lay the foundation of a 
fyftem of general Education, which would do 
credit to the parifh, honour to the nation^ and 
enrol their names as true patriots— friends of 
their country — and benefadors of mankind — 
to the lateft ages. 

In the exifling ftate of fociety, and of re- 
ligion, new arguments might be adduced, if 
other arguments were wanted to demonflrate 
the utility, and even neceffity of forming Tuch 
inititutions, and placing them in the hands of 
prudent, difinterefted, and faithful men. And 
where is there to be found an inflitution^ 
which can lay a higher claim to thefe titles, 
for its managers, than that for which I now 
plead ? And where better can a commence- 
ment on a large fcale be made, and full fcope 
given to the benevolent purpofes, which you 
have difplayed, and to thofe inftitutibns, 
which the prefent period requires, than in a 
parUh confifting of 28,000 fouls? Where, 
and when, can this better be done than in the 
reign of our pious king, who adorns his throne 
with every Chriftian grace and viirtue, the 
fkther of his people, the patron, the Exemplar, 
and the defender of our faith? Where, and 
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when, can this grc^^t work be better fet about, 
than under the immediate eye, and aufpicious 
pattonage, of th^t illuftrious chara6ler, an(} 
diftinguifhed pcrfonage, vho, happily for the 
beft interefts of th? church and ilatc, prefidcs 
over the eqcleiis^ftical eftablifliment of this 
country— who mark^ your Chriftian labours 
with his approbation and favour, who is evci? 
ready to affift and forward them with his 
counfels, his authority, and his fubilantial fup« 
port ? Where, and when, can fuch a Chriftian 
fcheme be better commenced, than in the fof- 
tering hands of your faithful guide, and ve-. 
ijer^ble paftor, whofe virtues, piety, 2^nd ch?^-f 
rity, have long been well known to this con- 
gregation ? When can fp proper ah occafion 
be found for this truly beneficent undertak- 
ing, as with truftees and ipanagers, whp ^U 
ready have confiderably prqmoted and ex-? 
tended this charity ; and when a diipofitioUji 
fo friendly to its further extenfion and im- 
provenicnt, may be feen in the general Ipirit, 
which has pervaded the pariih, and in the 
numerons and refpeftable lift qf new, as well 
fis old, fi^fcribcrs ? When can you fo pro- 
perly engage in the glorious talk of confer? 
rin^ th? blo^mgs of ^ religious education; upon 
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a large circle of the lower orders of your 
youth, as when you enjoy fo many and great 
advantages ; and, may I be allowed to add> 
when new facilities are offered, greatly to 
abridge the labour, expedite the progrefs, and 
cconomife the expenfe of education ; and 
what is far more important, to check and 
reftrain immoral and vicious habits, and im<f 
bue the mind with moral and religious prin- 
ciples? 

Here, my Chriftian brethren, you can your- 
felves witnefs the effeds of your charity. 
Here you can fee with your own eyes, and 
hear with your own ears, as you have done 
this day, ^ its fuccefs ? Where, in one word> 
where can we better go to begin this great 
defign, than to the vantage-ground on which 
we now ftand ? Where, fo appropriately, and 
cfFeftually^ as at the foot of Lambeth Palace, 
can be eredled^ and difplayed that holy fland*^ 
ard, the banners of which I have this hour 
unf\iirled before your eyes. Here, in full day, 
and in the face of the world, let us exhibit, in 
facred chara^fters^ the model of that inftruc- 

♦ The fcholars pf the charity were, during the Icrvice, , 
fxatnihed in the church. 
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tion in religion, morality, and induftry, >vhicl| 
may fpread over the kingdom; and, in the 
courfe of ages, diffufe itftlf throughout the 
habitable globe. 

In fuch pious contemplations, how ihall I 
defcribe the blcffings, which' will fall on your 
hdads, if yonr Ghriftian labours ihall, as I 
doubt not they will, be found fucccfsful in 
your day ^pd generation ? In fuch pious anti- 
cipations, how (hall you conceive the reward, 
referyed for you in the kingdom of heaven, if 
you (hall happily meet there thoufands of your 
fellow creatures, of this and future genera- 
tions, who, frpm the ejcample, which you fet, 
and the work which you began, fliall have 
been refcued from -a ftate of vice and mifery, 
and brought intq the glorious light of the cvcr- 
lafting gofpcl ? 

How happy will the humble preacher 
eftcem himfelf, if his twice n'me years' labours, 
in the vineyard of religious education, (hould, 
in the fmalleft degree, contribute to the ac- 
f:ompli(hment of thofe intcrefting and glo^ 
rious objeds, to which the pious Ghriftian 
looks forward ! How fupremely happy, if his 
future labours (hall ftill be of ufe to th6(e, 

« 

'^vho, indulging in fuch glorious profpcfts^ 
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feek fbr the wide fpread of Chriftiian know- 
ledge, and Chriftian praftice, among the youth 
around themfelves, where all fuch attempts 
muft begin. 

But, independently of thefe vaft projeAs^ 
which ^o fbme may appear too high for hu- 
man aim, and for which, the age we live in 
may not be thought fully ripe ; it furely will 
be denied by none, ^ that there is at this era, 
when fentiments are generall^r gone forth, 
congenial to Chriftian education, an imperious 
call for cheriihing and foftering thofc chari- 
table feminaries, which are now amongft us, 
and giving to them that general ufefulnels 
and extenfion which the ftate of fociety and 
of the world requires, and for which the eco- 
nomical iyftem of education, lately brought 
forward, furnifhes every facility ; and thereby 
fupplying a fliield, which may proteft us in 
the day of our danger and calamity^ and 
refcuc us from the fate of lefs favoured 
nations. 

With what peculiar ftrength do thefe ar-? 
guments apply to the 'charity fchool, * who, 
to the credit of their able aind diligent niaftcr^ 



* This fchpol is now thriving under the Mad)raa fyftem. 
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have made fo gratifying an exhibition before 
you this day ; and in behalf of whom, I muft 
now conclude this addrefs; the lubjeft of 
which, fo interefting to my mind; will be roy 
apology for having detained you fo very 

IcMig: 

# ^ « m ^ lif m 

♦ * * In fine, when we confider 
Ac foundation on which the Gofpel refts, and 
the principles, which are built on that foun- 
dation, arc we not filled with the entire con- 
vi<5lion of its fuprcme excellence, and divine 
perfeftion ? Then let not this fentiment Ian- 
guiih and die away for want: of exercife : let 
not this impreilion prove barren and unfruit- 
ful ! Is our admiration and veneration of its 
l^oly do£lrines^ and moral precepts, fincere.and 
ardent ; and will they not incline us to " go 
and do like wife/' to ingraft its holy fpirit not 
only into our own heart, but alfo into that of 
tbofe about us, and difplay its fruits in pur 
praftice? What a generous mind prizes it- 
felf, it will, teach others to prize* It is the 
effencc of Chriftian charity, which grows by 
exercife, and increafcs its ftore by communi- 
cating its treafures to others, by •' going about 
and doing good :'*— it is the very efilencc of 
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Chriftian charity t;o feek its own improve- 
ment, where only it 13 to be found, in improving 
others ; and to feek its own happinefs, where 
only it is to be found, in making others 
happy. Have we ourfelycs perceived the inef- 
fable beauty of *' the truth, as it is in Jefiis,** 
and felt the power of the conftraining love of 
Chrift ; and are we not irrefiftibly led to fpread 
abroad thefe bleffings, and to communicate to 
all around us that comfort, peace, and joy, 
which pafs all underftanding, which the world 
cannot give, which the world cannot take 
away? 

It is thus we fhall fulfil the commandment, 
and ^* do to others as we would they fhould 
do to us/* It is thus we are '^ to love our 
neighbours as ourfelves." It is thus, and thu3 
only, 1?v'e can *^ love one another, as Chrift alio 
bath loved us." It is thus, too, through the 
jnercy of our Creator, and the merits of our 
Bedeemer, Ihall be opened unto us the por-* 
tals of that everlafting ** city, which hath 
foundations, whole builder and maker is God:" 
where we Ihall experience that high reward. 
!that only true praife, " Well done thou good 
and faithful fervant> enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lor4.;" where <' they that be wife (hall 
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ihine as the brightncfs of the firmament, and 
they that tijrn many to righteoufnefs, as the 
ftars for ever and ever/* 

Now to God the Father, who created us, 
^nd God the Son, who redeemed us, and God 
the Holy Ghoft, who enlightens and fanftifies 
us, be afcribed all praife, thankfgiving, honour, 
and dominion, now and for ever. Amen, an4 
Anien, 
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PART IV. 

HISTORY OF THE ORIGINAL EXPERIMENT 
MADE AT MADRAS — WITH PROOFS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 



CHAPTER L 

Progrefs of this T^Jayoery. 

^— -ne vulgarem viam ingreflus^ alienis demum veffigib infif- 

tcrcm/— QulK. 

s 

/ 

Having ended the ezpofition of the fyftem 
of tuition by the fcholars themfelves, and the 
detail of the fubordinate praAices^ engrafted 
on that iyilem^ and coniidered its political^ 
morale and religious tendency, I have now to 
produce in a fcparate contipartnlent, and in 
their original form, the proofs by which the 
efficacy of this iyftem and the refult of theie 
praaices are demonftrated. 

Thefe proofs confift of the records of the 
Aiylum, and other authentic documents^ tranf* 
mitted by the government of Madras to the 
honourable Eaft India Company, to the fu- 
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preme goverhtnent at Bengal, and that 6^ 
Bombay, containing the iimple talc of thcJ^ 
experiment made at the Afylum of Egmore, 
■with the fafts on which it refts. Thefc will 
be found not only to form the ba{is> but allb 
to embrace the fum and fubftaflce of all that 
is now taught and done. Such ft body of 
evidence, with fuch a hoft of witneffcs, alike 
refpeftable by their rank, ftation, and chat- 
radler, and perfonally . and intimately ac- 
quainted in their official and vifitorial capa- 
city, as pfeiident, vice preiidcnts and direc- 
tors, with the hiilory of the inftitution, is 
flirely more than fufficient, independently 
lof any pofterior fafts, to authenticate and 
eftablifh the reality and fuccefs of the experi- 
ment made under their fandion and autho- 
, irity. But when after a lapfe of eleven years 
there is added to all this the fpontaneous and 
tmequivocal teftimony of its own difciples, *' a» 
loon as they are of age to fpcdc for them- 
fclvcs,*' and evep what has been done in this 
country in profecution of this experiment, h<| 
thinks that the evidence of fads can be car- 
ried no further. It is therefore due to this 
difcovery that thefe proofs and fa&s be, now 
collected and arranged in the fame publican 
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tion along with the fyftem, the principles, 
and the pradices, which they go to eftabliih« 
If it be as the author fondly imagines that the 
Madras experiment will form an era in the 
economy of a fchool, he is folicitous that 
nothing be defiderated to authenticate its 
reality and confirm its genuinenefs. Were 
thefe original documents and facfts fupprefled, 
as many of them were in the two laft edi- 
tionSy it is not impoffible to conceive that, at 
fbme future period, or in fome diftant region 
of the globe, a qucftion might arife in regard 
to the origin of this mode of tuition, by which 
one mafter may with the utmoft facility teach 
a thoufand and more Scholars ; that it may 
fare with this difcovery as it has fared with 
many former difcoveries, and that future and 
foreign writers may arife and claim to them-- 
felves what did not originate with them. 

I deem it not altogether without its ufc to 
premife by way of introduftion a few brief 
laotices of the expe<9:ation, which, after the ^ 
moft intire and complete fuccefs of this ex- 
periment abroad, I w^as led to entertaip of its 
reception at home, and of the extreme mor- 
tification, that the manner in which it wa* 
received, produced on a mind deeply irqi« 
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prcflJid with a fenfc of its importance in every 
polnC of view to the public and to the indi-* 

* - * 

vidual ; and efpecially as an engine fitted fot 
the inftruftlon of the people in morality and 
religion, and for training them in habits 
of fubordination, of induftry, and of well- 
grounded attachment to the government^ 
under which they enjoy fo many bleflingsy 
the only rational ground of attachment, which 
they can either feel or comprehend. 

I am equally fcniible and alhamed of the 
frequent neceffity which the talk, I have un- 
dertaken, impofes on me of ipeaking in the 
firft perfon. When a man engages to fpeak 
of what he has thought, felt, and done, Ji« 
has no alternative without a degree of afiedla- 
tion, which were here mifplaced, or of reti- 
cence, which were unjuft to the caufe he has 
in hand. Whatever bears with any force on 
this difcovery, I have propofed to record in 
th,is volume ; and I truft, on this ground to 
{land eixcufed, if I do not decline fencing this 
infant difcovery with the great and high au- 
thorities of which it can boaft, in whatever 
ftyle of eulogium their chara<%cr of my expe- 
riment to ay be cxpreffed. Nor would it bi 
altogether ufckfs, had I time and leifure* fo/ 
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' tlic narrative, to contraft with thefe the in- 
' difference long Ihown towards iti arid the 
ftruggles the moft innocent and inoffcniivc 
difcovery, may cxpeft to encounter from thofe 
who entertain fentinients the moft diametri- 
cally oppoiite, the one to the other. The 
one, becaufe a great deal too little has been 
done ; the other, becaufe a great deal too 
much has been done : for I fay nothing of 
that /prejudice and ignorance, which never fail 
to confound, in one indifcriminate mals, in- 
tiovations the* moft innocuous, and the moft 
baneful. But to proceed : 

On the eve of my return from India to 
Europe, in confequence of ill health, the vi- 
fitors at the Afylum, with the fuperintendance 
of which I was charged, often addreffed me, 
in fuch words as thefe, *' Do not tell this in 
England.'* Thofe efpecially who had lately- 
returned from Europe, when they had them^ 
felves examined the claifes in rotation ad aper- 
turam libri, in reading, fpelling, and their 
religious and other exercifes, and .inlpe6led 
the ciphering and copy-books, &c. and alfb 
the regifter of the age and admiffion into the 
inftitution of the fcholars, whofe progrefs they 
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had marked^ were wont to exclaim, ^' Tell it 
not in Ejigland. Nobody will believe it^ if 
you dc/'-^And I was frequently reminded af 
the fate of thoie who made the firft reports im 
England of the feat of fwallowing the fword 
by the natives of India, 
. I muft iiavc been compoied of very extra- 
, ordinary materials if fuch prohibitions Had 
not created t)ie reiblution^ fuppoiifig it not 
entertained before, of telling it to England 
and to the world. Thefe precautions^ how;- 
ever, were not entirely without their juft 
cfFeft. They ferved, to correft and reilrain 
the natural ardour and impetuofity of a man, 
inexperienced in the world, when defcribing 
an engine, which he had hit upon of fimpk 
and eafy conftru<5^ionj fitted for common and 
popular ufci and giving that facility, oxpedi-^/ 
tion, and economy to the education of youth, 
which phyfical machinery had often given to 
^ the arts and manufa6lures« If they did not 
lead me to cxpedl the incredulity of the pre- * 
.fent age, they at leaft tended to flrengthen 
and confirm my refolution to take away all 
fcruple from the incredulity of future ages ; 
not to hazard in my firft repprt thoie ipectt>- 
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ppipioRij bvt tQ cojnfinc my naifr^tiQ^ to 
f9<^s of pvWic qo^c^rietyjT^witQeded at^4 ^i.t') 
tefl;e4>y jpf>» firft in chva(J^«iir,. in ft^tlpn, s^^ 

It did |iQt, hQWfsyer^ fully prepjire me fo4? 
fhc CQol ^n4 phleginatie minneT, in wl^idi 
my humble aijc} lewjy effay vf^s ^t fifft re- 
fi^iyed^ and the very fm^U degree of noticp^ 
vhieh any cxperiinent attyacScd. If it h^d 
l^ot been fox th^ cheerim of aii unknown re-r 
viewer, ^hq deigned to ?)qtice \Xx and whq^ 
ifeen^ed to b^vq caught the fpirit of the fyftenii 
|)ut whofe * critique I knew nothing of till 
it W9S copied, and fept to nq^ by a^ ac^ 
quaintance a year after its publication ; find 
for individuals in different parts of the kingi 
donij( who gave a favqyr^hle reception to 
the fyilem^ and eff^iyed to follow it up ; I 
jnight hav/e believed ^11 that was don? iQ 
India a dream, and niyfelf not yet awaked 
from the dream, in which \ had vii^ 

d^lged. 

• Ana, l^^ym, January, 1799, 
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Jn this ftatc of progrcfs, if progrcfs it doulj 
be callefl, I toojc no fteps fuited to the cmer-* 
gcncy, pubUihed no advertifcmcnts, and was 
wanting to my difcovery in every thing, but 
the unfliaken convidllon, that time and ex- 
perience, fooner or later, at home or abroad^ 
Ivould inevitably bring about all that I had 
ever itaagined of its diffufion and cffcft. And 
It was not till I was again and again told that 
the fads, which were recorded in regard to 
the experiment, and the proofs, which were 
adduced of its unexampled fuccefs, were, in 
a great meatfure, loft to thei reader fot Wint of 
a more particular ftatenient of the principle 
and auxiliary praftices, to which this fticceft 
.was attributed^ Thdt it was in vain to ex- 
peft that, without mirtute details^ the feveral 
proceflcs in the economy of the fchool could 
be fully underftood, far lefs carried into 
execution^ and that a difplay, not only of 
the immediate advantages arising out of this 
peculiar mode of inftruAion, but alfo of the 
moral and religious purpolcs, which it was 
fitted to promote, was neceffary in oi^der to 
intcreft the public mind in the difcovery, and 
bring it into early and general ufe. 
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P^rfedUy fatisfied, on the one hand^ thafc 
for the gradual and iilent progrefs of the dif* 
covery, and its application to the purpofes 
for which it is fitted, the diagram or fcheme 
of the Madras School, printed in a fingle 
page of my original " Experiment in Edu* 
cation, fuggefting a Syftem, by which a 
School or Family might teach itfelf under the 
ifupcrintendence of the Mafter of Parent,'* 
and here reprinted, would fuffice; and not 
doubting, on the other hand, that iuch an 
expoiition of the fy{1:em and detail of the 
practices, along with a developement of the 
powers by which they adled, and the benefits 
they were fitted to confer on the individual 
and lociety, might contribute to bring it for- 
ward at an earlier period than I could other- 
wife hope for, I was under a painful dilemma. 
On the one hand, I was greatly unwillitig to 
depart from the plain, fimple, unvarnilhed 
ftyle in which I had iludied to clothe my 
original narrative of fafts, fuitcd to the hum- 
ble and Ipwly difcovcry, which had fallen into 
my hands, and which, like every thing that 
is natural and true, ^^ is when unadorned, 
adorned the moil ;'' I was unwilling to in- 

1^3 
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dt^lge in any theory m wbtch it inii^ be Hip- ^ 
pdfed to i^ayte ori^nated^ or any ^ociaiatioil 
m i^egard to the extent to wbkfh it {h6aM, b^ 
carritd, and the ^ads to which it tailght b^ 
«|3|)lied% To compare t he lo^Keil cotitritance 
in the rihtcHcAual and rtoral world with the 
loftieft difcoVeries in t?ie|)h3^e«?l'and fcienlifi^ 
w*orld', I "wifeed to have f)iarffo€d, with iiU^ 
•feqfwal fteps^, arid St t-hfe teoft rei|)edftil «rid 

« 

fiwful diftanc^e^ thfe ^htClcstl exawipks 6f ^ 
'Newto^, a Ffaftkli», ft Lafoifier. On t4le 
other- hSnd, I was of myfelf, *and ihdf^poii- 
<Jbntly -of the impOrtUFilitly? o( the Ipieiids of 
^education and rfeHgioa, 'kidinfed ♦nfet to be 
wanting in whatever was deen^fcd fifetii^g to 
bring into immediate notide, and enferfetfHi 
early difFufioh in Eulrqpe to the (yikom, which 
had bden bpcbmpamed with fitcl^ diiUx^i£hed 
iiiccels in In^ia. 

It did not require much atguroehtajtiofi tp 
detertoihe roy choice. Wb^n ^tbe heart is 
toudhed, the coiiviiSlion of thfej>cad laeh flfol- 
Jows, It 'is almbft unneceflkry to ;pUrfue the 

^ 

chain df Tcafoning to which I was led, >ahd 
'to remark the immenfe difpahty bbtwceii the 
4tfcoveries to which I h^Vc alluded, ^aixd *tbp 
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•buxDbk expenriraetit^ fviiich I cfaappcmed to i^ 
upon, in .cmry tiling, exoepie the read Irn^ 
tpoiidasioe of their objeds fund ibbqir tedfioilts. 
The phyficsd .dennoailmtiions addficflcd to diie 
iUiyiecftandiaag iof .philofaphers, id^lais^ atid 
itoeti iQlf fcience, dilSer 'widely ifiroin the rodl-, 
^QQonts of lietteiB and of JDoraH and oneUgioi^ 
iki{l2ru(6lion addre^fed to the heart more thaa to 
dche^head; to men af .ev>e^ rank m li&, to tlie 
ainleacued (nore than to the learned. I>ike the 
tGafpeA, it is preached to the poor. What as 
isrtended for >the ufe -of the people snxxR, be 
iconveyed in the language cf the people. 

ilt iCmght aUb fi^ggeiit itfelf, that >it was 

enough, in the. earlyftage.af^theidifcoi^ry, to 

.dim at gaining .credk. to the i^alraordinary 

ifaifts, iiQweyer authenticated, iby ^rhich ft 

^wa8 flttefted, and that it iwx^uld liavc been 

;wiwiife to have mingled with it any.mattqr, 

sbowevier important, that was iirelevai^t^to vtbe 

'C^abl(ihn;»ent .of its . genuinends ^ird sedily ; 

ttbatdt'Was expedient to wait 4:ili ib me prac- 

tkal proof was produced in (Europe, that the 

^p^mient would fiicceed under other cli« 

-mates and other governmonts ithan ibho:fe>of 

India, and till ibme imprefEcm imade on the 

K 4 
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public mind might prepare it for the devc** 
lopement of the plans which it involves. The 
fimple experiment, innocent and inofFenfive^ 
had difficulties enough from the moft oppoiite 
quarters to encounter. It might have been 
fatal to its early progrefs bad the ftranger 
prefumed to lift on high it$ infant head. But 
when the public mind fcemed ripe for its 
reception; when its ccedentials came to h^ 
examined ; its authenticity, its obje6):> and its 
tendency fctutinized ; it would be criminal to 
.be iilcnt; not to prcfs, by every fiiitable 
means, the claims of a iyflem fraught, as I 
conceivp, with fiich important advantages to 
individuals and to fociety. 

If thus yielding to perfuaiion, to feeling, to 
argument, or to the occafion, I have indulged 
in a higher and a higher tone in my iubfe- 
qucnt publications ; if, in giving vent to the 
fentiments I entertain, to the efFuiions of a heart 
deeply impreiTed with the; vaft confcqucnccs 
of the truths which have been explored, I have 
ofijbnded thq chafte tafte of my claflic reader, 
by the minutenefs of my explanations, by the 
Repetitions in my illuflrations, by the fre- 
quency in inculcating the fame do<%rines> \ 
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vckvSt beg his indulgence in confidefation of 
the motives which operate on my mind» and 
the objeft which I have in view. There is a 
chance, in the frequent recurrence of the 
£une truths, that one or other, paflkge may 
leave an impreffion on the mind, or on the 
heart, of one or other of the various defcrip- 
tion of readers, to whom this effay is addrelTed. 
It is not like a fpeculative theory, the ftudy 
of which is to commence and to terminate in 
the clofet ; it is a pradical doftrine, which 
the reader is invited, as he values the welfare 
of his family, his neighbours, or his countiy, 
to carry into efFeft in real life. While I thus 

* 

throw pfF all difguife of fentiments and opi- 
nions on a fubjed which I have long and ie- 
dulouily iludied, and of which I may unwarily 
have magnified the importance, I will refer 
him to my primary publication which follows, 
for a manner, which I confidered fuited to 
jthat ftage of the difcovery, and which he, 
perhaps, may find more congenial to hisjudg* 
ment, efpecially if his heart has not yet been 
engaged by the fight of the interefting fpec- 
tacle of a fchool bufily occupied in the profe- 
cution of this experiment. 
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FoT in% ifidofifaiSEian,^ scskd ibr m^ own geati* 
dkaition> I ccatmot :forhear reforrimg to e 
ipedcnaca of taj ear^ .Goxnmm»catioiis/ fee 
SKcar lh€ ickife ^of the lenfuing jreport of i^&tii 
Jmaic^ ^^^69 ^^ Whether .the iuccds, &c, ;'^* 
oatid r(be tdfo tiue , folic wkig (pareface !to :thc ^pft 
^c^fitkiQ $Ef mj Exponnaont^ cm £Dy .arrival in 
EkiglazidL 

Th£& fxiggcftioQs^ "wfainh I 'ftuSkd to be as 
xot3X& ras J i:ould tender thesn^ ^' Jiec fatis 
Jci0> nee £ fciam^ (dicere raufini,*' rould not^ 
J ^bmighty be miffunderftood^ and .would. 
.ieimd .as if I Jbad iaid, as 1 often did in ptrivate 
^cqiwrfetion, ^ laughing yet fpeaking the 
-•trtiith/* if y(3(U or J live a ihmfmd yeMs^, fwe , 
Jhalljee ihis f^em jf^ead -ffotr the moprld. 

As thefe notices, which I .have thought 
fdug, of /the prqgrefs of this difcovery imay ap* 
. |jear little 'iaterefting txx masxj of my dreaders, 
,1 fhall here detain them no longer than :!* 
^-offer to .their .attention an arguxnent auifing 
.out of the fimple difcovery iiow inrought ifor- 
ward, .relative to a fiibjeiS: df great import- 
.ance, <and of which the impartanee iCauft be 
vmy ^exeufe for lin^oducing :tt at all in jdus 
place. 
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I look upon this difcovery, with others of 
this dcfciiption, as a relktetiem of thole^ 
?6i(4ios '4iffirt»sfiod tm(tk the tUvte :affigiied to die 
creation (jf tbe wnM %)r ^ KIMkic hiftoiy, 
contend for its eternal duration ; and I applj 
to it the words of Archbiihop Tillotfon, " It 
is trvcidbii ^ btt^en i^en^ l£re^m tftermtys ^hat 
they ihould not find out the way of writing 
fooner : fure he was a fortunate man, who, 
after men «fabd "h^toCL fo ettomidty dull as not 
to find it out^ had the luck to hit upon 
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PREFACE. 



In the education of youth three objcd:s pre- 
fented themfclves to my mind: to prevent 
the wafle of time in fchool ; to render the 
condition of pupils plea/ant to themfelvesj 
and to lead the attention to proper pur-, 
fuits. In other words, my purpofc was to 
make good fcholars^ good men^ and good 
Chriftians, 

In charge of a new inftitutloii, and, by 
(ituation, free from any bias or, trammel that 
might warp the mind or ihackle exertion, I 
tried every method, which a long and 
earned attention to the nature and difpofi- 
tion of youth fuggefted, to accomplifh theic 
ends to my own fatisfadlion. After many 
attempts, with various fuccefs, I refted in a 
iyftem, furpaffing, in its efFe<ft, any expec- 
tation I had formed, and " far exceeding 
the moft fanguine hopes" of the dircAors of 
the iriilitution, and others interciled in the 
event. 
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The experiment, thus made at Madrds> 
has Appeared to thole, who have witnelTcd 
the relult, convincing and decifive in regard 
to charitable ci^b]i(0iQiaiita; und the plan 
of education, there adopted, has, after the' 
experience of fevcral years, been, by thole 
vrhofe opinions are likely to have the grcateft 
weight, recommended to fimilar eftablifli- 
ments. How far fiich a lyftcm will apply 
to education in general, may be inferred 
from the tenour of the following report. 
That further and limilar trials may be madci 
and the fuccefs, in every infiance, afcer- 
tained by experience, is the aim of thi^ 
publication^ 
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INTRODUCTORY TtOCO^^EmS, 



•rnea 



The following Documents were thought neeeffary (o ghe. 
authenticity and weighty as -well as to form em 
introdul^lon^ to the original Effay. 



' Feb, lOCh, ITgel, 

LonD; Hofbatt prcfents his complimeflts to 
Dn Bell, and has the pleafure to acquaint hioi 
that he has read with much attention the ex- 
tifa<fts from Che Reports of the Male Alylum, 
tvhich he tranfmitted to him, and is of opinion 
that the fyftem is fo goo,d, and fb well calcu- 
lated to promote the purpolcs of education in 
gctictal, but more particularly in cftablifli- 
ments fimilar to that which has evident^ 
derived fuch important advalntages from it, 
that he confider& its promulgation to the 
jpublic might be attended with the moft be- 
neficial effedls. 
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ExTBACTS qf G£N£RAi. Lettirs /fom tb€ Go^ 
vernment of Fort St. George to the Bmowrahle the 
Court of DireSors of the Eafl India Compmrfy in 
the Mlitary Department. 

' 1793, Jan. 30th. Para^ "jy* We have the 
honour to lend in the packet copy of a, letter 
from the Diredlors of the Male Orphan So- 
ciety, with the annual report of the ftate of the 
inilitution and its funds, a return of the boys 
on the foundation, and a copy of the regular* 
lions of the fchool, as they have been lately 
enlarged and improved. 

Para. 78. We think it due to the Rev* 
pn Bell, who liiperintends the education of 
the boys, to obferve, that his unremitting 
zeal and attention to the objecfts of the truft 
committed to him deferve our particular 
approbation. 

1794, Feb. i8th. Para. lio. In the 46th 
para, of this addrefs we have referred your 
Honourable Court to the report tranfmitted 
froni the dircftors of the Male Aiylum, re- 
lative to the rife and progrefs of that inftitu- 
tion; and, as this fubje A is now fully before 
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you, w§ think it a juftice due to the Re v/Dr. 
Bell to tcftify our approbation of the zeal, 
ability, and fuccefs, with which he has Con* 
duded the fchool belonging to this charity^ 
for more than four years, entirely corre- 
fponding to the difinterefted motives which 
induced him to undertake the charge, and 
uniformly to decline all proffered falary for 
the tafk. 

1796, Aug, 1 6th. Para. 23. — — — 

We have often had occafion to notice the me- 
ritorious conduft of Dr. Bell in his manage- 
ment of the School for Male Orphans (of 
which he has had the charge from its firft in- 
ftitution. to the prefent time), as well as in his 
general charaAer, which has been at all 
times exemplarily correft. And here we 
muft obferve, that the extraordinary degree 
of fuccefs which has attended the mode of 
education introduced by him, has gone beyond 
all expectation, and does him the higheft ere- 
dit. But this will be better known by a 
reference to the papers, of which we have the 
honour to fend a number in the packet. 
And in recommending them to your con- 
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fiderdtion, and 'the author to your favour, 
tvc do no hibre than common jufticc ex^i^s 
fr6m us, ind Ivhat we ate well alTured, hotb 
will be found moft particularly to merit. 



Copy of a Letter to the Honourable Sir Johjt 
Shore, Bart. Governor Genera^ in Council, at 
Fort fVilUam: 

Dated 6th Atig. 1796. 

HoiiouRABLE Sir, 

The Military Male Orphan Afylum. hav- 
ing flouriihed under a lyftem of tuition alto- 
gether new, we are dcfirous of diffusing, 
cfpecially in Iiidia, the report of Its progrcfs 
and prcient ftate, and the mode of teaching 
pradifed there, with a view to extend ^ny 
benefits which may arife from this fyftem 
amongfi: that clafs of children to whom it 
feems peculiarly adapted. 

We have therefore the honour of tranf- 
mitting a copy of the Rev, Dr. Bell's laft 
report of the fchool, cxtraded from the tc- • 
cords of the inftitution, which we rccom- 
mend as defcrving the attention of thofe who 
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intereft themfelves in the education and wel- 
fare of the rifing generation. 

We have the honour to be, with refpeft, 

Honourable Sirj> 
Your moft obedient^ humble fervants, 

(Signed) Hob art, 

Alured Clarke, 
Edward Saunders, 
E. W, FalLofield. 

The counterpart to the government of 
Bombay- 
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The following arc the Report and Papers to 
which i reference is made above. 
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, PRESIDENT, 

The Right Honourable the Governor of Fort St. George. 

THE VICE-PRESIDE'NTS, 
The Members of Council, and Commander in Chief. 

DIRECTORS, 
The Chaplains, 
The two Churchwardens, 
The Military Secretary, 
The Civil Secretary, 
The Military Auditor General, 
The Commandant of Artillery, 
The Chief Engineer, 
The Adjutant General of the Armjr, 
The Quarter Mafter General of the Army, 
The Phyfician General, 
The Adjutant General, or Deputy Adjutant General, of 

his Majefty's Troops, 
The Commiffary General of Stores, 
The Town Major. 

DIRECTORS CHOSEN, 

Mr. Andrew Rofs, 

Mr. William Webb, 

Mr. Cockburne, 

Mr. Kinderlley, 

Mr. Sewell, 

Major General Brathwaitc, 

Colonel Sydenham. 
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TO TH£ RIOHT HONOURABLE 

LORD HOBART, PRESIDENT, 



# 
THE 



VICE-PRESIDENTS, and DIRECTORS, 



or THE 



MA?.E ASYLUM. 

In compliance with the dire<Sion of the com- 
mittee nominated to take into confider^tioi) 
the remarks I took the liberty tp offer in re- 
gard to the reyiiibn of the code of regulations 
for the Male Afylum, I have the honour to 
fubmit to your lordlhip, the.vice-prefidents, 
and dire<3:6rs, a fhort recital of the mode of 
teaching pradlifed at thi^ fchooL 1^ follow- 
ing the inftrudlions of the comrtiittee, it is my 
wifli to regount, in the plaineft terms, the 
economy of this fchool, that the fchemc of 
education, which has frequently been ho« 
noured with your approbation, may be lo 
marked out, .as to enable you, in future, to 
make fuch ufe^of it as may be thought moft 
conducive to the . well-being of this infliti^-i^ 

tion. 
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I have taken the liberty to premifc a very 
brief ftatement of the foundation of this femi- 
nary, for the fake of thofe who may wifli to 
trace^it to its origin, and be informed of its 
chief objeft. 

It will be noticed, that the moft part, if not 
the whole, of the following plan is gradually 
developed in the feveral reports entered on 
your minutes, which I have had the honour 
to make to this fociety. In thefe are to be 
fecn the origin and progrcfs of thofe meafures 
which, as qften as they have been found to 
iucceed on a fair and full trial, have been 
adopted, and are incorporated into the fyftem 
which has fome time been eftabliflied* In 
thefe is recorded the manner in which it has 
been attempted to ** lay a folrd foundation for 
this fabric, to eftablifli fuch a work as may 
deferve to be permanent, and to give it that 
form and confiftency which time and expe- 
rience can alone produce for any human infti- 
tution ; and which, when attained, can only 
be fecured by wife precautions and falutary 
checks/* In thefe are to be traced " the gra- 
dual and fecure fteps" by which this objeft 
has been profecuted, " according tp the capa- 
city, ability, and difpofition of the mafters or 
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ulhcrs, and according to the affiftancc I could 
derive from the fcholars afting as teachers."— 
Report, ill Jan. 1795. 

The Honourable the Court of Diredors 
having, " in their general letter of the 1.4th 
March, 1786, been pleafed to teftify their ap- 
probation of the plan eftabliflied at Calcutta 
for the education of the orphan children at 
that fettlement^ and to order that it ihall be 
adopted at Madras," the Honourable the Pre- 
ildeqt in council at Fort St. George, recom- 
niended, in a letter of zyth June 1787, to the 
minifters and churchwardens to eflablifh a 
fimilar inffitution for the mde o^-hans on the 
coaft of Coromandcl. An eftabliihment had 
been already formed, under the patronage of 
LfadyCAMB£LL, for the education and main-- 
te;iance of female orphans. 

At a veftry, held on the 13th July, 1787, 
for this purpofe, a committee was formed to 
digeft a plah for the education and mainte* 
nance of the orphan and diflreifed male chil- 
dren of the European military on this efta- 
bliihment, conformably to the recommend?i- 
tion of government. 

The committee, having prcvioylly obtained 

L 4 " 
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a return of the probable number of boys who 
might be the objeds of the propofed eftablifli- 
ment, and having calculated the probable cx- 
penfe, formed upon the experience of the 
aftual coft of fupporting thofe fcminarics al- 
ready, eftablifhed on the coaft (the charity 
fchools at the Prefidency, Tritchinopoly, &c.), 
propofed that one half of this expenfe fhould 
be defrayed by the Company, and the other 
by the community by voluntary fubfcription. 
The Preiident and Council were pleafed to 
limit this ' provifion, for the prefent, to the 
fupport of an hundred orphans ; and to ap- 
propriate Egmore redoubt for the ufe of this 
cflablifliment. 

The fchool was opened in the yea'r 1 789, 
when, at the requeft of the committee for 
forming «the Male Afylum, I entered upon the 
charge of this charitable inftitution. 

To be more particularly ufeful in my fta- 
tion, than I could otherwife be, was my mo- 
tive for engaging in this arduous tafk. 

Upon men advanced in years, and con- 
firmed in their habits of thinking and of liv- 
ing, it is always difficult to make any great 

• ■ . 

impreffion, io as to produce a change or work 
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a reformation ;; and perhaps this ^ difficulty is 
increafed in foreign parts. But in the in- . 
ftrudion of youth the cafe is far othcrwifc. 
Here is a field for a clergyman to animate his 
exertion, and encourage his diligence. Here 
his fuccefs is certain, and will bear proportion 
to the ability he (hall difcover, the labour he 
ihall beftow, and the means he fliall -employ. 
It is by inftilling principles of religion and mo- 
rality into the minds of the young th^t he 
can beft accomplifli the ends of his roiniftry. 
It is by forming them to habits, of diligence, 
induftry, veracity, and honefty, and by in- 
truding them in ufeful knowledge, that he 
can beft promote their individual intcreft, an4 
ferve the ftate to which they, belong — two 
purpofes . which cannot^ in found policy, or 
even in' reality, exift apart. 

It has long been faid, that the half-cafl: 
children of thisxountry fliew an evident infe- 
riority in the talents of the head, the qualities 
of the mind, and the virtues of the hSart* I 
will not enter into thequeftion, how far go- 
vernment, or climate; and perhaps complexion 
as cohncded with climate, influence the cha- 
rafter of the human ratce. What^jver may be 
the opinion on thefe heads, I believe that the 
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cffcft of education will not be denied. AIL 
however, will not allow the fame influence 
to this cauie as thofe who have had frequept 
occaiion to witnefs its effedls in different fitua- 
tions. I think I fee, in the very firft maxims 
which the mothers of thefe children inftil 
into their infant minds, the fource of every 
corrupt praAice, and an infallible mode of 
forming a degenerate race.* To refcjie thefe 
boys from this condition, if poifible, were an 
obje^i worthy of the utmoft ambition. The' 
difficulties, which preiented themfelves to my 

* ^^ The fchoo] bids fair to prefent to me the fole reward 

I have fought of all my labours with my young pupils, by 

giving to fociety an annual crop of good and ufeful fubjetSlsy 

many of them refcued from the Idweft fiate of depravity . 

and wretchednefs. If the fpirit 1 have tried to infufe into 

the minds of our youths do not evaporate, I defpatr not of 

proving^ to the obfervant fpeflator, that it is the perverfion 

of every right principle of education which has hitherto, 

more than any other caufe, ftampt the .charaders of the 

half cad children. Suppofe onlj deceit ;ind trick, taught 

1^ the parent, whd has generally the charge of the infant 

ihind» as well by example as by precept, and you will readily 

imagine the confequence. To correft this radical error 

will ever be the moik difficult part of my ta(k; and it is 

therefore I have bent my utmofl endeavours to root out this 

perverfity.'^ £xtra;9 of letter, dated ijth June, 17949 to, 

George Dempfter, efi}. of Dunicben> M.P. 
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mind, were fufficicnt to ftimulate the utmoft 
exertion. The prejudices entertained on this 
iubje<Sl were not the leaft ; and ftill more the 
chance that many of thofe youths, when re- 
claimed or trained in good habits, would again 
fall into fuch company as would corrupt the 
beft morals, and keep up the notion, that the 
fault lay in the nature of the children, rather 
than the condition in which they were placed. 
Under all thefe circumftances, however, the 
expe<5lation I entertained of fuccefs feemed to 
me tb deferve the facrificc, and to warrant 
the attempt, I was willing to make by way 
of experiment ; for I did not, at the outfet, 
forefec that I Ihould bring myfelf to devote 
lb many of my years to this work. 

The hiftory of the School of the Mak Aiy- 
lum, from its firft eftablifhmcnt, is a detail of 
difficulties. Among the teachers every thing 
was to be learnt relative to the conduct of a 
fchool. The boys were, in general, ftubborn, 
perverfe, and obftinate ; much given to ly- 
ing, and addided to trick and duplicity. And 
tho/e, who were fomewhat advanced in age, 
or had made any progrels in reading or writ- 
ing, were, for the moft part, trained' in cuf- 
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-toms and habits incompatible with method 
and order. Among thefc, however, there 
were happily- feveral who were induftrious 
ancj attentive in a high degree; and would 
have taught themfelves writing and arithme- 
tic at any fchool, at which they had happened 
to be placed, 

I foon found that, if ever the fchool w^as to 
be brought into good order, taught according 
to that method and fyftem which is effential 
to every public inftitution, it muft be done 
cither by inftrucjling ulhers in the economy of 
fuch a feriiinary, or by youths from among 
the pupils trained for the purpofe. For a long 
tinie I kept both of thefc obje<5ls in view ; but 
was in the end compelled, after the moft 
painful efforts of perfeverance, to abandon 
entirely the former, and adhere folely to the 
latter. I found it difficult beyond meafure to 
new model the minds * of men of full years j 

* "It is a more diflBcult talk to train n(bers — men grown 
up in different habits, and drawn from occupations widely 
different, to that knowledge, order, method, and inflexible, 
but mild difcipline, eflential to the right conduft and jult 
improvement of their pupils. And it is not lefs difficult to 
infpire them with that conffant and earned attention to the 
Gdndufk and behaviour of the boys, which is neccfiary to 
wean thei^ infant' minds from the pernicious maxims anc^ 
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and that whenever an ufher was inftrufted fb 
far as to qualify him for difcharging the offide 
of a teacher of this fchool, I had formed a 
man who could earn a much higher fklary 
thaji wfes allowed ;at this charity, and on far' 
eafiex terms, . My fuccefs, on the other.hand, 
in training my young pupils in habits of ftrift 
difciplinc and prompt obedience exceeded my 
expedation ; and every ftep of my progrefs 
has confirmed and rivetted in my mind the 
fuperiority of this new mode of conducting a 
fchool through the medium of the Icholars 
themfelves. 

One of my firft eflays, for I thought nothing 
beneath my attention that was to promote the 
welfare- of the rifing generation, and perhaps 
cftablifh a^ feminary of public utility for ages 
to come, was to inftrud: beginners in the al- 
phabet. I had, at firft fight of a Malabar 
fchool, adopted the idea of teaching the l6t- 

habits of their earh'eft youth, atid the contagion of evil ex- 
ample; and to inculcate upon them, at every turn, as 
occaiion offers, the value of truth, reditude, honefty, mo- 
rality, and religion, both as affording them the bed chance 
of fuccefs in this life, and enfaring the certainty of happi- ' 
nefs in the future ftate." — Report, ill Jan. 1795. 
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ters in fahd fpread over a board or bench be- 
fore the fcholars, as on the ground in the 
fchools oi the natives of this country ; a prac- 
tice which, by the bye, will elucidate a paf- 
iage * in holy writ better than fome commen- 
tators have done. But till I had trained boys 
whofe minds I could command, and who only 
knew to do as they were bidden, and were 
not difpofcd to difpute or evade the orders 
given them, I could not. fully eftablifh this 
limple improvement, which has (ince recom- 
mended itfelf to every perlbn who has feen 
it. The fame obftacles I found in every at- 
tempt I made to give the fhape and form of 
method to this fchool, to adopt fuch prafticcs 
as were eftabliflied in the beft regulated femi- 
fiaries, and to introduce, as I 'ivept along, fuch 
as appeared to me improvements in the ufual 
mode of inftruAion, 

The advantages of teaching the alphabet, 
by writing the letters with the fingers in fand,- 
are many. It engages and amufes the mind, 
and fo commands the attention, that it greatly 
facilitates the toil, both of the mailer and 

. * " Jefus (looped down, and with \\\%finger wrote on tlic 
ground.'* . John viii. 6. — ^We fee here every day cuftoins 
and prafticcs illuftrative of the Scriptures. 
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fcholar* It is alfo a far more ciFe<Stual way 
than that ufually pra ft Ifed, as it prevents all 
learning by rote, and gives, at the inftant and 
in the firfl operation, a diflind): and accurate 
idea of the form of each letter, which in 
another way is often not acquired after a long 
period, and after a confiderable progrcfs in 
reading, as may be feen in thoic who write 
letters turned the wrong way, and other in- 
flances familiar to every one. It likcwife en- 
ables them, at the very outfet, to diftinguifh 
the lettctis of a iimilar cail, fuch as b, d, p, 
and q, the difficulty of which is known to 
almoft every perfon who has taught or learnt 
the alphabet as it is commonly taught and 
learnt. While it. thus removes every obilacle 
which at firft puzzles beginners, and inter- • 
'TUpts their progress, it at the fame time forms 
the beft preparation for the enfuing branch of 
their education — -writing. 

Experience has evinced here the fuccefs of 
thcfe meafures, and I am perfuaded the ex- 
periment will never fail, when^ it is fairly 
imade, and with juft attention to circum- 
ftances. But I am often told it will not be 
believed that children are taught as is done at 
this fchool, and make a progress fo far beyond 
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what is ufual in the fame time. When one 
of, our mafters had his fon entered laft year 
into this fchool, he came, after a while, and 
told me, that the boy could not learn his al-. 
phabet in the manner pra<ftifed in the fchool, 
and he would be obliged to me to allow his 
fon to be taught, after the common mode. 
My reply was, I have long feen that all the 
boys educated here Jearh their alphabet far 
fooner and better in this way ; but I ktiow 
that your fon, and moft men's own fons, can- 
not be taught like other children ; go and give 
your own directions as to his education, only 
let there be no interference with the other 
boys. In about a fortnight he came' to me 
again, and requefted I would ^llow the boy to 
be taught as the other boys, and along with 
them. My anfwer was> Do as you pleafe with 
your fon, only let there be no interference 
with the other fcholars. It was all I wanted, 
that he fhould prove, by experiment, that no 
other mode, which he could try, was fb eaiy, 
fo pleafidg, or fo fuccefsful, either for the 
fcholar or the teacher, I am particular in 
thcfe points, becauie 1 am often told, by thofe 
who vifit this fchool, that they believed it 
impoffibk to teach children to read and write 
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as thcfe do in the courfc of twelve months ; 

> 

and that it will not be believed if reported in 
£urope. 

The fame mariner of writing on fand is 
praftifed witK the double letters and words of 
two letters. In like manner the digits and 
numbers arc taught. Then the fcholar pro-, 
ceeds as ufual till he begins diflyllables, when, 
he is never allowed to pronounce two lyllables 
together till he has gone through the child's 
firft and fecond books, and a fpelling book. 
The advantage is itaanifeft ; for the moment 
you allow the fcholar, he will put the fyllables 
together and pronounce the word at once; to 
which, indeed, every learner is of himfelf dif- 
pofed. The only difficulty is^ to teach them to 
read fyllables by themfelves, and words by 
themfelves^ and not a whole fentence at price, 
as many boys, who have come to this fchool 
after fome progrefs, do. And in this cafe they 
make continual blunders, not only in the be- 
ginning and middle, and efpecially the termi- 
nation of words ; but alfo conftantly miftaking 
one word for another, leaving out and intro- 
ducing words at random. It is on this account 
that the .fcholar is not allowed, for fome time 
after he reads a word at once, to join two words 

M 
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together, as in the ufual mode of fpeakirig and 
reading, but is diredled to paufe awhile at the 
end of every word ; and whenever he iniftakes . 
any word, he muft read it by fyllables, as thus, 
'* com-raen-rda-ble." So much for the firft 
minutiae, which I have detailed as a fpecimen. 
Were I to purfuc this fubjeft through all its 
ftages I fhould fill a volume. 

Let me only obferve, that when a boy be- 
gins to write, fimilar attentions are paid at the 
outfct, and all along. For example: every 
fcholar is made, at the firft, to rule his own pa- 
per: and this he is at once taught to do as well 
as any mailer. No teacher, or other perfon, is 
ever allowed, at any time or under any pretext, 
to writ€ a fingle letter in the fcholar'^ copy, or 
cipliering, or other book, but hlmfelf. And, 
as foon as can be, he muft make his own pen, 
and do every thing for himfelf, with the direc- 
tion only of a teacher. The difficulty of pre- 
venting maftcrs, who have had all thefe things 
done for them at fchool, from doing them 
themfelves inftead of teaching their pupils to 
do them, is wonderful to me, when I refledl 
upon it after the event. A detail of the ob- 
ftacles, , which were experienced from this 
quarter^ to every ftep of the progrefs in im- 
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provcmcnt of this fchool, would difplay tHt/ 
moft ufcful leffons of the baleful efFcds of that 
prejudice and cuilom, the univcrfal law of 
this country, which will not allow a man tb 
attempt any thing but what h^s been done 
before by his forefathers. 

At the eftablifhment of the fchocr there 
were appointed 3, fchoolmafter ancj two 
ufliers, the former with a falary of twenty 
pagodas, the latter of fifteen pagodas each a 
'month. At this time Ifound every thing want- 
ing which properly conftitutes a fchool, except 
exemplary manners, and a great degree of 
external decency and inoffenfive qualities in 
the teachers. The boys were not arranged 
into ciafles ; or, if any of them were, it was 
told to me that they could not be taught to 
take their places in the ciafles, nor the begin* 
nings and endings of their daily leflb;is ; and 
that they would often do no more than fay one 
leflbn a day, and fometimes only in two or 
three days. I Sefired one of the ufliers to 
fliew me the clafs which he thought c6uld 
be taught none of thofe things as I dire(5led. 
And as I found his habits of education and of 
• thinking were altogether thofe of the coun- 
try, I told him I would convince him that 
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what I required could be done, with facility. 
That though there would be fome difficulty 
in the firft attempt, yet I would engage to do 
Avith thefe boy^, in one hour, what I had re- 
quired of him in one day.^ Accordingly I de- 
fired him to attend me with them in my 
room ; and, placing my watch on the table, 
£ni(hed, in one hour the talk I had prefcribed 
of five leilbns for one day ; and taught them, 
at the fame time, what I had been told was 
impoffible^ to take their places in order in the 
clafs. 

E^ch boy writes in^ the firft page of his 
copy, or other book, ruled for the purpofc, 
from the largeft to the fmalleft hand, a line 
of each; when the teacher, on comparing 
this ipecimen with his former book, Angles 
out that hand which it is fitteft the fcholar 
fhould write. The boy then copies, in the 
next page, an example of that hand in thefe 
words : " This hand I am to keep to in writ- 
ing throughout this book; andlhould I deviate 
from this rule wilfully and through careleflhefs, 
I am to be brought to pun ifhment according to 
the regulations of this fchool/*^ And in the 
books of ciphering this fample page contains 
the figns in arithmctic^inftances of the different 
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ways in which they arc ufcd, and fracflional 
numbers exprcfled ; fo that the learner may 
never be at a lofs for the pattern by which he 
is to go. 

Every day he puts down in his books, with 
a pencil or otherwife, the day of the month, 
at the termination of his day's tafk. And, 
on a page at the end of his book, he daily re- 
gifters the number of leffons faid, pages written, 
fums wrought, taflcs perfornied, &c. (Src. &c, 
which the teacher compares with what he did 
the day before, and what the other boys do ; 
and, at the end of each month, thefc are all 
added by the fchojar, and compared by his 
teacher with the former month, and what has 
been done by others in fchool. 

In all this there is nothing but what is 
fimple, eaiy, and beautiful. The . teacher of 
every clafs, and his afliftant, are anfwerable 
that, in the performance of the daily tafks, 
one fmgle, invariable rule beobferved; and 
it is rendered familiar by daily practice to 
every boy in the fchool, who is made fenfible 
of its utility and advantage. Thfe nice fenfi- 
bility among the teachers, when the le^ft error 

is deteded, is aftoniflilng, and almoft always 

* • 

fuperfedcs the neceffity of puniftjment. 

M 3 
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The fchool is thus rendered a fcene of amule- 
ment tothe fcholar, and a fpeftacle of delight 
to the beholder ; from which I feel it will be 
difficult for me to wean my mind. And fuch 
is the efFeft, that, In a late report I had froni 
one oi the mafters, it was faid that the boy5 
were now all of them fo familiar with, and fo 
in(tru(9:ed in, the fyftem, and felt it fo well 
calculated to promote their welfare, to advance 
their learning, and to preclude puniihnient^ 
that they did not require looking after, as they 
of .themfelves habitually performed their daily 
taflcs. But this mufl be received with a graini 
of allowance, as I have ever obferved, that the 
fmallefl inattention to the prefervation of any 
part of the fyftem occaiions a proportional 
falling off. 

The fyflem of the fchool may be feen in the 
following fcheme : 

Mu/iers of the Male Jifylum. 

Francis Johnson, the fchoolmaftcr, has 

■'.'■' 

a general charge. 
Richard Taylor has a general charge in 

one of the fchool rooms. 
Jam£s Blood has charge out of fchooL 
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When the falary of men capftbk of teaching 
thU/chool would pot be lefs thai} 30 or ^Qj 
or even 100 pagodas a rnonth, thefe maftera 
receive only 5, 10, and 15. , ^ ^ 

None of the mafters have na^de a progrcfs in 
letters equal to the boys in the firft claf^ Their 
duty is not to teach, bi>t to look after the va^- 
rious departments of the inftitution; to qbfervp 
that the daily taflcs arci performe4; to take care 
of the boys in and out of fchool ; aqd tp m^rk 
any irregularity, inattention, and n^gleift, 
among th? . teachers or the fcholars ? m^ I 
^aye^reat rcafq^ to b? pleafed with the fidelity, 
4iH^n<!?e, and 'attention, with which thefe 
offices are performed. 

William Smit^, a youth of feventeen years 
of age, attended the cmbaffy .to Tippoo Sul- 
taun, when the hoftage princes were raftered, 
and went, through a courfc of experiment^ 
(fee his letters) in natural pbilofophy in the 
prefence of the Syltaun ; and was detained 
nineteeiji. 4ays by the Sultaun, after the em* 
bafly.hM taken leave, to inftru6l two of his 
arz begs (lords of the requefts) ifi the ufe of. 
an cxtenfiye and elegant philofophical and ma- 
thematical apparatus, prefented to him by the 
government of Madras. 

M.4 
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Boys of twelve years of age have been jn- 
ftrufted in arithmetic vulgar and decimal, 
book- keeping, grammar, geography, geometry, 
pienfuration, navigation, and aftronomy. . 

Several boys of twielve years of age, and 
pnly two years in the fchool, have learnt 
arithmetic, as far as vulgar fraftions, gramr 
mar, and geography. 

Bpys of nine years of age, and only two 
years in fchool, have learnt grammar and 
geography, 

Charles Hancock, a boy of fourteen years 
and one month, has aflifted in teaching the 
firft clafs, with diligence and fucceis, for a 
yean 

Stevens, a boy of fourteen years and three 
months, has, for the fame time, taught the 
fccond clafs of twenty- eight boys, who are iri- 
ilruxfted in geography, grammar, arithmetic as/ 
far as vulgar fraftions, with great ability and 
fiiccefs. This youth has the fole charge of 
this clafs, with the affiftance only of the boys 
of the firft clafs,'* who each in rotation aft 
under him for a day. 

Frifkin, of twelve 3ears and eight months, 
with his affiftants of feven, eight, nine, ancj 
eleven years of age, has taught boys of fouf, 
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five, and -fix years, to read- the Spedator dif- 
tinAly, and fpell every word accurately as they 
go along^ who were only initiated into the myf- 
teries of their A, B, C, eight months before, 
and have read the Child's Firft and Second 
Books twice over, and gone through two fpel- 
lirig books, the Pfalter, a great part of the Old 
Teftament, and all the New ; and who can 
make numbers with their fingers in the fand 
» to one thoufand ; and who have learnt hymns. 
Hops and marks, catechifm, table? in arith- 
metic, and to write. 

This boy has been employed in teaching the 
lower claffes for two years ; and his department 
in the fchool was firft brougKt to that' form 
which I had let my mind upon; and has ever 
fined been uniformly conduced with great 
attention and effeift. 

Many of the boys write an excellent hand, 
and all of them learn to write well. ' Their 
books are all fair ; and fome of the boys copy 
charts, &c. wonderfully for their age; and maHe 
globes for themfeivcs, by which they teach one 
another the firft principles of geography and 
aftronpmy. 

There is fcarcc a boy, unleis retained as a 
teacher, now left on the foundation of this 
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fchool jmore th^ri twelve years of age. There 
is a conftant demand for boys grown up to a. 
juft age ar\d fize/ for apprentices, and a 
choice of mafters and of employment for fuch 
boys. • . - 

Out of the cpmplenient, to which thisfchool 
was heretofore. rcftri<3:ed, of an hundred boys 
on the- foundation, there have already been 
bound out no lefs than feventy-four boys, who, 
at an average, were each of them lefs thati 
twelve years of age when bound put, and had 
been each, on an average, left than four years 
in fchool. 



f^very perfon has obferved how much time 
is ufually trifled away by children in fchool ; 
and no one will doubt of the advantage whipji 
would be gained by preventing this unprofitable 
wafte of tim^ ; nor would any one but wifh 
that his {on fhould be inftruded in fuch a man-p * 
ner as would employ all, or the greateft part, 
of the time he fpends in fchool ufefixlly, pro* 
vided this can be done, and the fchool not ren- 
dered more irkfome to the feholar. All this I 
have had in view, and had formed a refolu- 
tion, notw/ithftanding my.ill health, not lightly 
to quit this charge until I had made every 
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effort, within the compafs of my abilities, to 
accomplilh thefe points. 

So many teachers, each having only the tui- 
tion of fiich a number of boys as he can at once 
have under his eye, and within his reach, com- 
mand a conftant ,ahd perpetual attention on 
the part of the fcholar. In moft fchools, the 
want of this perpetual agency on the part of the , 
mafter is attempted to be fupplied by a iyftem 
of terror. But the fear of punifliment has nei- 
ther fo conftant nor fo certain an operation ; 
and the one mode is as far fuperior to the other, 
as the prevention of delinquency is preferable 
to the punifliment. of delinquents. Befide, the 
mafter, who has a number of clafles under his 
fole charge, cannot always diftinguifh between 
the deficiency which arifes from want of ca- 
pacity and memory, and th^t which is owing 
to idlenefs and inattention ; though the latter 
of thefe only Ihould be treated with afperity. 
The bufinefs of our little teachers (and they 
perform It to admiration) is not to correft, 
but to prevent faults ; not to deter from ill 
behaviour by the fear of punifhment, but, by 
preventing ill behaviour, to preclude the ufc 
of punifliment. 

The utrnoft benefit 2|rifes fyom the gonfi^cr- 
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ation, that the teachers being fo young-have no 
means of influence by which they can deter or 
prevent thofe over them, or their fchoolfellow^s, 
from noting and remarking their omiffions or 
cpmmiffions of every kind. A fingle mafter, 
when employed as a teacher, by neglecSing his 
duty interrupts the whole fchool in fucccffion, 
and often throws the fcholars back as they pais 
through his hands. And as the mafters cannot 
{o readily be brought to interfere with the 
talks of one another, or to put one another 
right ; fo amongft them jealoufies continually 
arife, and they often connive at the neglecfts 
of each other. Befides, an indifferent ufticr 
often remains an incumbrance upon the fchool, 
whom you cannot readily get rid of, and ftill 
lefs readily fill up his place when he has left 
you. But, amongft our pupils, there is no 
hefitatlon in degrading a teacher who fails in 
any of the talks required of him, and making 
trial of another, till, by repeating the experi- 
ment, you find fuch as will beft fuit your 
purpofe. After this manner the fchool teaches 
itfelf ; and, as matters now ftand, the fchool- 
mafter alone is eifentially neceflary at this 
fchool. He has the charge of the daily dif- 
burfements and monthly expcnfcs under thc^ 
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treafurcr, and is to attend the fchool and 
to maintain the rigid obfervance of all its 
rules. 

" It will fcarcely be believed how much 
attention, diligence, and uniform perfever* 
ance, thefe youths" (the teachers) " difplay, 
and how much readier, eafier, and greater, 
the progrefs of the fcholars is under the mode 
of tuition which Ihey follow, and with which 
alone they are acquainted, than under the 
delays and lofs of time incident to the com- 
mon modes of conducing the fchools which 
I have had occafion to fee. The motives 
which operate upon them are more powerful 
than thofe you can employ with grown men* 
Iri boys the flighteft inattention is imme* 
diately detefted, and correded as foon as de- 
teded. An order once given is carried into* 
efFedt without hefitation and without diffi- 
culty. The countenance of a iuperior, the. 
flighteft rewards, and the fear of punilhment, 
for punifhment is feldom neceffary, have a 
perpetual and inftantaneous efieft.'* Report, 
ift Jan. 1796. ' 

The great advantage of the lyftem is, that 
you have a teacher and an aiTiftant for every 
clafi, who have not yet begun their career of 
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pleafure^ ambitioti, of inteteft j who havte nd 
other occupatioft, no other purfuit, nothing t5 
employ their minds, but this finglc objeft. 
Add to this, that yoar afccndancy and domi- 
nion over the young mind is complete, and 
eafily maintained; that thefe children caa 
only do what is affigned them to do, and fuc- 
cccd the better in teaching others, becaufe 
they themfelves know no more than what is 
level to the capacities of their pupils, and 
therefore lofe no time in teaching what is 
beyond the comprehenfion of their fcholars, 
which is often no fmall impediment and bin- 
derance of education. 

Befide all this, every clafs is paired off into 
tutors and pupils ; <fo that i boy has always an 
inftrudor at his elbow, who is, in the firft 
inftance, anfwerable for his progrefs, then the 
affiftant, then the teacher, then the fchool- 
mafter, and laft of all the fuperintendent, 
whofe fcrutinifing eye muft pervade the 
whole lyftem, whofe aftive mind muft give 
it energy, and whofe unbiaffed judgment 
muft maintain the general order and har- 
mony. 

The rule of the fchool is (for fuch is our 
language), that no boy can do any thing right 



* 
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the firfl time ; but that he rtiufk learn, when 
he firft fets about it by means of his teacher, 
{6 as to be able to do it himfelf ever after. 

When the generality of thefc teachers and 
afiiftants have fpent a year in that chara<fter> 
they return to their place in the fchool. Their 
progrefs next year is beyond what it would 
have been had they not taught themfelves 
when they taught others* 

By thcfe means a few good boys, fele<Sed 
for the purpofe, as teachers of the Teipc6livc 
clafles, form the whole fchool, teach their 
pupils to think rightly, and mixing in all their 
little amufcments and diverfions, fecure them 
agaipft the contagion of ill example, or the 
force of ill habits ; and, by feeing that they 
treat one another kindly, render, them con- 
tented and happy in their condition. 

The confequence has been, that the black 
book (as the boys call it), or regifter of offences 
and ill behaviour, which is regularly kept and 
examined once a week, is now of fuch a fort, 
that, for months together, it has not been 
found neceffary to inflift a iingle puniihment 
upon any of the culprits. 

** In almoft every cafe of ill behaviour I 
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hlakic the boys themfelves judges of innocence 
tor guilt, and have never had reafon to think 

« 

their decifion partial, biafled, or unjuft, or to 
interfere with their award otherwife than to 
i-emit or mitigate the punifliment, when I have 
thought that the formality of the trial and of 
the fentence were fufficient to produce the 
efFed: required-^the amendment of the cul- 
prit, and the deterring of other boys from the 
fame praftice/' Report, iftJan. 1796. 

When 4' bad, lying boy comes to fchool, 
the teacher of the lower claffes muft find a 
good boy to take care of him, teach him right: 
principles like the other boys> treat him kindly, 
reconcile him to the fdhool, and render him 
happy, like the reft, in his fituation, and in 
his fchool and playfellows. It is no left be- 
neficial to the commonweal, that whenever 
a boy behaves ill, and lofes his name with you, 
the boys to whofe minds you give the lead, 
behave in the fame manner you do to him.; 
and whenever he fhews any degree of that 
obftinacy which it was io long and fo difficult 
to eradicate from thefe children, they even 
refufc to fidmit him as their playfellow, and 
chafe him down, till he is brought to his 
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ienfes and to good condud, far more fuceefs- 
fully than by the fcvereft puniihment in- 
Aisled in fchool, but difregarded, or even glo- 
ried iti> out of fchool. 

\^ It is particularly to be noticed that the 
boys>. formerly called had boys, are almofl: all 
of them made to attend by the watch'fulnefs 
of their fchool-fellows, which before could 
not be effefted by the feverity of the ulhers, 
not aljvays judicious and uniform* And no-» 
thing pleafes me fo much as to obferve that 
in proportion as the improvement of every 
branch of education goes on» and the difci- 
pline is^ rendered more and more rigid, pu- 
niihment becomes lefs and lefs neceflfaiy ; and 
lefs and lefs frequent/' Ann. Report, ill Jan. 

r 

In all this, however, a great deal depends 
on every boy in the fchobl being feniible (for 
every one of them has a judgment of his own) 
that you have in view only their good ; in fill- 
ing their itifant minds, by the uniform intereft 
you take in their welfare and comfort, with a 
fure confidence that they will meet with your 
countenance, . fupport, and favour, which is 
of great value to them, whenever they do 
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right ; and with your difapprobation, difplca- 
fure« and refentment, which they greatly 
dread, whenever they do wrong ; in teaching 
them, by their daily experience of your con* 
idu<S towards them^ to' confider you as their 
friend^ their benefador^ their guide, and their 
parent* 

The grand tafk here was to inlpire into the 
youths a itxvQt regard to veracity, a hatred of 
trick and diffimuktion, a reipcd to morality, 
and juft principles of our holy leligion. The 
neceffity of uni&rm attention to this point 
cannot be too ftrongly enforced. When I had 
bccalion to be abfent, ibme years ago, for a 
month from the ichool, I was greatly alarmed, ^ 
on my return, at a lie, on a trifling aiFair, be- 
ing told me by upwards of fifty boys, who all 
&id they did not do, or fee done, what had 
Juft palled before their eyes. The jC^eps I 
took on that occafion have prevented the re- 
petition of any thing fimilar evcrfmce. 

It woidd perhaps be thought an omilSon, 
in, this ftatcment, if I were to overlook the 
particular effcds of the lyftemon the finances 
of this inftitutioii. I do not here fpeak of the 
very great donations which have been made tp 
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this fociety, efpecially of late years, by the li- 
berality, of the army, the- public^ and indivi- 
duals, though it were fair to fay (and equally 
honourable to the benefattors of this charity 
and to the inftitution), that we arc indebted, 
in fome degree, to ,the higlv favour and cfti- 
mation in which this fchool is held, for- the 
many a<5ls of munificence by which the funds 
have been gradually raifed to their prefent 
very flourifliing condition ; I fpeak only of the 
internal econoniy of the fchool. 

Previous to the foundation of this femi- 

4 

nary, the committee calculated, on the expe- 
rience of the charity fchools on the coafts 6f 
Coromandpl, that the expcnfe wduld amount, 
on the moft economical plan, to lo^Arcot 

T 
\ 

* — « Two hundred and thirty boys have already been 
reported, the fupport and education of which number will 
require a confidcrablc fund. Upon a calculation of the pro- 
bable expenfe, formed upon the experience of the aflual coft 
of fupporting thofe feminaries already eftabliftied on the coaft, 
viz. the charity fchools at the Prefidency, Tritchinopoly, 
&c. it appears, upon the moft economical*plan, the amount, 
including all charges of board, clothing, and education, 
cannot be fafely rated at lefs \han ten Arcot rupees. per 
month for each boy." Letter of the Committee of the 
Male Afylum to the Hon. Major General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, iC B. Governor in Council, and Comrnander 
in Chief, dated 24th Nov. ^787. 
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fup^es, or (at 360 Arcot rupees for 100 pa- 
godas) pagodas j? : 35 a boy. Correfponding 
with this calculation was an eftimate.made by 
the trcafurer fome time after the opening of 
the fchool. And the real * expenditure did 
not fall ftiort of thefe calculations. And, in^ 
.deed,, had the fyftem then adopted been pur-, 
fued, and no other was known at that time, 
and the precedents been followed, which 
alone exiftcd at that period, fuch might have 
been the, refult. But by^the new lyftem the 
cxpenfe has been greatly reduced ; and the f 
eftablifhment pf matters and fervants at the 
fchool for 2,QO boys is lefs expenfive, and far 
more efficient, than that made at the foun-j 
dation of this charity, and continued for fome 
time, while there was but a fmall proportion 
of our prefcnt numbers. TJie monthly, ex- 
penfe for the laft year, during the period that 
the fchool has been entirely taught by the 
boys, from ifi: June 1795, to 31ft May 1 796, 
(including the furgcon's falary, and other 
collateral expenfes connected with this efta- ' 

* Treafurer*s abftrafts. 

t At the commencement of the fchool the falarv of maf- 
ters amounted to 6co pagodas a year; for the laft y^ar it 
ftlls flvort of 40b. 
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blifhmcnt, not taken into the calculation^ 
made by the comnlittee and the treafurer), is 
pagodas i : 31 : : 41. And, as the numbers 
increafe, this expenfe will continue to diminiih 
in proportion. Call the redudion already 
made (the difference between pagodas 2:35, 
smd pagodas i 3 31 : 41), call it only a pagoda 
a boy for the prefent number of 200 boys, 
dnd there is an annual faving of pagodas z^oo, 
or 960 1. fterlirig. This is one of the caufes to 
which we are indebted for the rapid progress 
of the funds. Add to this the fuperintendent^s 
falary for the feven years paft, at 1 00 * pa- 
godas a month, and there is another faving, 
t?hich has raifed the funds pagodas 8400, or 
3360 1. fterling, independent of the intereft 
on the parts of thefe fums, as they would 
have fallen due. 

But fuch advantages are, in fomc meafurc, 
incidental, as it was my chief objeft, in railing 
up my young f teachers, td carry into effe <ft 

* One htindrcd apd forty pagodsis, including houfercnt, 
was a£toally paid for fix months previQUs to my departure ' 
to the fuperintendent ele£^. 

t ** Above all I have coniidered it as a peculiar duty 
which I owe^o humanity to train up as far as I can, an4 

m 

while my health will permit nse, fuch a number of 
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the intentions of the Honourable Court of 
Direftors (when they ordered this eftablifli- 
ment to be formed) in fiich a manner as might 
be moft conducive to their views, to thp in- 
terefts of this government, to the benefit of 
fbciety, and to the good of the pupils com- 
mitted to my charge; all of which obje<9:s 
have beeU;, and are fo blended together in my 
Imind, that I cannot feparate them even in 
imagination. 

I am. not, indeed, ignlorant that a prejudice 
is entertained by fome againft fuch inftitu- 
tions. It is not for me to fpeak to this pre-' 
judice in this place. But it is the grand aim 
of this fcminary to inftil into thefe children 
every principle fitting for good fubjcfts, good 
men, good Chriftians ; and they are brought 
up in fuch habits as may render them moft 
ufeful to their patrons and benefa<ftorSji to 

k 

teachers, experienced In the management of the fchoolj a& 
may be neceilary to facilitate the labour and expedite the 
fuccefs of thofe who crme after me— atid th;{t I may have 
the pleafmg reflexion of having^ in fome degree, accom- 
pFiflied the grand obje<^ of my ambition, and left the femi- 
nary in fuch a ftate of forwardnefs, and under fuch coti- 
duGt and regulations as need only to be continued to give 
full efFe£i: to this ufeful and -benevoleat charity." Annual 
Report, I ft Jan. 1795. 
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whom they owe fuch peculiar duty. And it 
is my decided opinion, formed ypon the uili* 
form experience I have had, that in no other 
way could I have ferved them efFeftually; 
and that in no other way can they ever fervc 
thpmfelves efFedually ; ,and that if the ufe is 
made of them for which they are brought up, 
and by which they can moft profit the public 
and themfelves, it will be attended with the 
happieft effedts ; many 6f which are already 
as well known to members of this fociety as 
to me. Every good in life niay indeed be 
corrupted and abufed, and that too in propor^ 
tipn to ,its real advantage when uncorrupt. 
But to guard againft fuch abufes will be the 
care of tbofe who prefide over this inftitution; 
and I have not a' doubt of their fuccefs. 

Even thofe objeilions, which ^re fometimes 
made to fuch charities in Europe, whether 
well or ill founded Tdo not inquire, will not 
apply to thefe boys in this country. Here the 
effedl of clirnate on the animal fpirits is ob- 
yious, and cannot be queftioned. The ftate 
of fociety, the rank of thefe children, the hold 
you have of them by the mode of education 
and difcipline, by the habits in which they are 
bred, by every principle and by every preji;^ 
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dice ; all is calculated to render them valu- 
-^blc to this fettlemcnt, and fubfervient to the 
general good. They arc inftruments in your 
bands.' fitted for your hands, and no other,, 
and can in no ways fail you. But I niuft n<A 
enter upon a q'ueftion on which yo.u have 
heretofore often given your decifive judgment. . 
With every apology for what I have faid on a 
fubjeft not immediately under difcuffion, I 
return to the talk afligned me by your com^ 
mittee. 

Other meafures were direfted folely to the 
purpofe of economy ; but I need not recount 
the fleps I was at times compelled to take to 
check atid prevent thofe abufes, fo apt to creep 
into every eftablifliment as it grows up, from 
gaining ground here, as they are detailed in xnf 
official Report of iftJuly 1795, in a letter to 
the Ading Secretary, Major Agnew. I fliall 
only obferve that, on no occafion, and on no 
account, has ever any deduction been made 
from the allowances of the boys. Every alter- 
ation in fare, or drefs, or treatment, which has 
been made, has been to add to the comforts, 
and improve the condition, of the boys at this 
fchool. X^^^-^ indeed, has been done oftcner 
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than once, and the cxpcnfe at the fame time 
reduced. A^d it is only by a rigid attention 
to fuch points, that the charity can be main- 
tained on. the frugal and improved footing on 
which it ftands. 



^ It is much to be lamented, but it is the con- 
dition of human affairs, that oppoiition is to be 
made to every beneficial work, cfpecially if 
new, in proportion to the prejudice it may 
combat, and to the advantage with which it is * 
attended. But it has hitherto been moft for-^ 
tunatd for this fchool, that its bed ihtereflk 
have met with the effedual fupport of your 

Lordihip and the Directors of the inflitution ; 

and I am confident your Lordfliip will not be 

wanting in what remains to be done for this 

charity. 

Such is the refult of the cflay I have made at 
this fchool. Whether the fuccefs of thefe 
meafiircs depends upon circumflances pecu- 
liar to the charaAer or condition of thefe 
children, or whether a fimilar attempt would 
be attended with equal fuccefs in every cha- 
rity or free fchool, where the .mailer pofl!eflcs 
the fame unqualified and unlimited powers 



ever the ibholars, fb as in every cale to 4tredb 
their energy in the way which feems to him' 
mod fubfervicnt to the gcnerargobd, I do not 
lay, ^* Ncc latis fcio ; nee, li fciamy diccrc 
auiim ;" much leis do I prefumc to lay, whe- 
ther the lyftcra might not be {o modified as 
to be rendered pradlicablc in the hands of 
mafters of talents and induflry equal to the 
taflc, and poiTeffing the confidence of parents, 
in the generality^ public Ichools and acade- 
tnies. But I am anxious to lee the experi- 
ment made in both inilances, with due 
attention to circumftances. If fuccefsful, I 
Ihould indulge the pleafing hope, that a rational 
foundation were laid for formiiig the charaders 
of children, and implanting in the infant mind 
fuch principles as might, perhaps, continue 
through life, check the progrefs of vice and im- 
morality, meliorate the rifii^g; generation, and 
improve the ftate of fociety. The effcft which 
the Greek and Roman dallies produce upon 
the youthful mind has been often marked ; and 
the ancient hiftorians, orators, and poets, arc 
known to give a tinge to the lentiments, and 
a bent to the genius, of thofc who read them 
with juft relilh. On the fame principle the 
practice oi early youth, and l^ftcmatic ar- 
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rangcments, could fcarcc fail to produce ha- 
bits, in advanced years, highly favourable to 
virtue, religion, and good government. But 
I muft not yield to fuch Ipeculations, as my 
objedl only is to detail, conformably to, the 
inftrucSions of the Committee, what has pafTed 
her?, with a view to perpetuate this fyflem at 
^ fchool where it has proved fo beneficial, 
and to give it the chance of that difFufion, 
which may produce a fair trial in other fitu- 
ations ; fo that its comparative value may be 
afcertained by experiments fairly made, the 
only juft criterion of every theory of fcience, 
or politics, or education ; but which can only 
be recommended with fafety when the failur? 
in fuccefs can be attended with no feriouj 
confequences. 

Thus have I endeavoured to perform the 
part afligned to me at this fchool ; and the fur- 
ther I proceed in this talk, the more I confider 
myfelf at liberty to confult for my own health 
and for myfelf. Still, however, I look upon it 
as a facred duty, with which no fecondary 
confideration can come in competition in my 
mind, to continue, while my ftate of health 
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will permit, to rcpdcr my prefent fervices to 
this charity. When it fhall be my lot to quit 
this o£5cc, as foon it muft be, by reaibn of 
my ill health, it is a refleftion I fliall carry 
with me, that it has been fny occupation, for 
feven years, to rear this favourite child be- 
yond the dangers of infancy. This numerous 
family I have long regarded as my own. '' I 
feel all that intereft in its welfare and pro- 
greffive fucc^fs, which arifes from my fitu- 
ation, from the years I have ipent, and the 
toil I have beftowed on this favourite objeft." 
Report, lit July, 1795. • 

Thefe. children are^ indeed, now mine by a 

thoufand ties ! I have for them a parental af- 

1.1 ' 

feftion, which has^'grown upon me every year ; 
for them I have made fuch facrifices as parents 
have not always ocqafion to make to their 
children. And the nearer the period approaches 
when I Hiuft, for a while at leaft, feparatcmy- 
felf from them, the more I feel* the pang I 
lliall fufFer in tearing myfelf from this chargdj» 
and the anxious thoughts I fliall throw back 
upon thefe children, when I (hall ceafe to be 
their protedlor, their guide, and their in- 
ftruAor. 



t^r Ocoirrencfs oui ofScUot. 

9 

With thcfc fentimentu I commend them to 
ALMIGHTY GOD, and to your iatherly 
protedion and care. . 

28th June, 1 7^. (Sigfie^ A. BELLm 
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OCCURRENCES OUT OF SCHOOL. 

To this hiilory of the fchool, I cannot forbear 
fubjoining certain occurrences out of fchool, 
though I am very fenfible that tbey^^ on no 
0ther account, deferve to be recorded, than as 
a fpecimen of the manner in viOiich thofe, 
Hvho have the charge of youths tt>uft (ludy 
^drcumftances and iituaUons, and adapt even 
general rules to the genius and difppiition of 
their pupils. 

My firii: example will ierve to iUuilratc 
^hat I have faid of the aiFeft of climate on ' 
,thc animal fpirits. 

Wh^n two boys fought^ and one of them 
came to me to complain of being beaten (fo:r 
otherwiie I feldom took notice of ^hat fb rarely 
occurred, and was {o harmlefs when it occurred) 
if there- was no particular blame attached to 
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either party^ and an apparent equality between 
the combatants, my cuilom was to fee the battle 
ibught over again. When there was an evident 
aggreflion and fuperiority on one iide^ I fent 
perhaps the fufFeret to find^ among his friends 
at fchboU as many as he thought would be an 
overmatch for his antagonift ; and by this, or 
other device, the aggreifor was compelled to 
enter into an unequal combat. I tremble to 
think what would be the coniequence, if the 
bull ddgs of Old England were thus pitted one 
againft another. But what happened in India ? 
that I heard no more ^f fighting for three 
months together. 

It was a rule of the ichool that no boy ihould 
cry, meaning wantonly, or to excite commilc- 
ration, and there was no crying. It was a rule, 
that no boy ihould lie, and almoft any offence ^ 
might be forgiven^ if not covered with a lie, 
but a lie was never pardoned, and there was 
very little lying. But there was no rule that 
boys fiiould not fight. The tadt rule rather 
was, if boys quarrel among themfelves at play, 
let them fight it out ; and yet there was very 
little fighting. 

My next example ihall be taken frpm the 
exercifes prcfcribed to the boys. 
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The fame pains which were taken to render 
the boys adive and alert, and to hufband their 
time in fchool, were extended to their play and 
cxerelfe, both of whidh I fomctimes^ directed, 
and in which I even took a part at times. For 
example: I availed myfelf of the frequent ablu* 
tions of a warm climate, to teach them to fwim> 

cfpecially as fome were deftined for the fea. If 

ft 

a bd^' through fear did not learn to fwim, he 
hadV day fet to him, before which he muft 
make a certain progrefs, or be thrown into the 
tank (the pond in which they bathed) out of 
his depth. The greater terror generally over- 
came the lefs ; but if not, I took care to have 
the talleft boys, who could fwim beft, col- 
lefted around him, to prevent any ferious ac- 
cident. A fecond ducking was never neceffary 
to the iame boy. 

Of individual occurrences, which it would 

be endlefs to detail, I feled: one that the at- 

• ten tive tutor may fee how he will be often 

called upon to afl:*, when he has no rule to 

guide his conduft. 

A boy of eight or nine years of age (I fpeak. 
not, as in every other inftance, from record, but 
xecoUedion) was admitted, perhaps inadyert- 
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jcntly iato the Afylum at aa c^rly pcriocJ^J 
fje w^s ftup^d, fluggifti, and pufillanjiroaus. 
His iichoolfeUows made a mocking ftock of 
\i\ta, and treated him witji eve^ry infult a^d 
indigqity. Xo^red to this treatment 9t his 
fwraer Cchpol, he had no fpirit to refift, or 
cvcAU to complain. As foon a.s I obferyed 
yvhat.wa^ going forward, and looked into 
-Ijhe h^yy \t appeared to me that ere Jong he^ 
Wpul^ \^ rooted ^i;id confirme4 in perfeft 
idiotifa:!^ 0/ which be already had the appea^r- 
$u\Qe. I fuqumoned the boys ^s ufual. Th^ 
danger, whoiq^i they fcarned an4 treated de- 
ipitefully, I adopted as niy protpgee, becaulc 
he ftogd mpft in need of profceAion. I told 
them that his diforder fcemed to me to be in 

■ 

xpart owing to the manner in which he^had 
been /treated ; and I fpqkc of the event, whjqh 
I apprehended from the continxiancc qf Xugh 
treatment. I pointed out the very different 
line of conduift, which, at all events, it was 
our duty to obferve towards a fellow -creature 
and a fellow-chriftian, who, by reafon of that 
infirmity which they mocked, was tenfold the 
objedl of commileration ; and 1 faid fomethit^ 
of the hopes I entertained in regard to the ' 
mind of the boy, if they w^ould all tr^at him 
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\srith marked kmdnefs and encouragement. I 
promifed and threatened^ and called upon all 
my young friends, as they wilhed me to think 
well of them, and be kind to them, to do as I 
ihould do, and ihew kindnefs to my ward. I 
told hinv how to regard me, who was placed 
there to do him all the good I could, and en- 
couraged him, on every occafion, to apply to 
m?. I put him under' the charge of a trufty 
boy, who was to explain to his pupil all I had 
faid. I had the high fatisfadlion of feeing, in 
good time, the boy*s countenance more crcft 
and brighter ; his fpirit, which had been com- 
pletely broken, revived; and his mind, which 
had funk, into lethargy and ftupidity, reani- 
mated. Henceforth his progrefs, though flow, 
was uniform and fure ; and there was a good 
profpeft of his becoming an inoffcniiye and 
ufeful member of fociety. 



/ ^ 
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i»ROOFS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

JEjstraSs from the Mnuie Book of the Male i^sTLUM, 

Fort St. George, E^ IndUi. 



*ro the Rev. t>x. BfeLL, Chaplain of Fort 

St. George, ^. 

Slft> 

I 

1AM dcfircd by the committee for forming 
the Male Orphan Afylum to inform you that 
they have been made acquainted, through 
Mr. Andrew Rofs> with your tender of fervicc 
in the dire<ftion qnd luperintendencc of the 
education of the boys ; and with your refolu- 
tion> at the fame time, to decline accepting 
any falary from funds which you conclude 
have little to fpare. 

It is with particular pleafure I obey the di- 
redlions of the committee to exprefs their high 
Icnfe of your conduft upon this occafion. 
They thankfully accept your offer of fcrvice, 
and hereby inveft you with the requifite au- 
thority. They will not, at the prefent mb- 
'ment, prefs upon you the acceptance of. any 

O 2i 
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emolument^ though they are perfuadcid that 
yoMt labours .will prove as importantly benefi- 
cial as your prepojkl has bieeh difinterefted. 

I am, Sir, 

Your ittoft obcdicant fenrant, 

l^ort St. George, 

7th Sept., 1789, Nath. E. Kindersley, 

for the Committee. 



At a General Meeting of the Diredors of the 
Male Afylum, J25th Nov. I'/ft^, 

TlilS meeting exprcfs their great fatisfac- 
tidn at finding the !ftcv. 0r. Bell has been, 
pleafed to accept the truft of fuperintending 
the charity, and direft their fecretary to re- 
turn him their thanks, arid to exprefs their 
high fenle of the fervices already rendered the 
iriftitution, and their reliance of mucli future 
l)enefit and advantage from his abilities and 
zeal. 

General Meeting, 5th Jan. 1 79a. 

THE Rev. Dr. Bell examines the feveml 
clafles in prefence of the meeting, and exhi- 
bits fpecimcns of the progrefs they have 
. niade in writing and arithmetic. 

The meeting cannot fufficiently exprefs the 
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fpnfe tbcy entertain of the unreinitting care 
an4 f ttcfitjipn which it is evident th.e Dodtpjr 
has paid to the fuperintendencc of the chilr 
dren ; for which they beg he w jU accept their 
beft thapks. 

They requeft alfo, that pr. Bell will diftri- 
bute fuch rewards to the children as he may 
think proper, and to thofe he may judge mod 
deferving of fuch mark^ of diftindion. 
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l£xtra6l of Report of the Dirc<ftors of the . 
Afylum to the Government of Mudras/ 
dated ift Jan. ijg^^. : 

— • ^ — — • Th« benefits which muft 
refult from this inftitution, not only to thofe 
who are the objeAs of its charity, by their 
prefervation from vice and mifery, but alfo to 
the community, by their education for ufeful 
and neceflary occupations, are too obvious to 
require any arguments, and will be ftrongly ^ 
felt by all thofe who have occafion to contraft 
the difcipline of this feminary, and the leflbns 
of morality ^nd religion there inculcated upon 
the minds of youth, with the corrupt maxims 
and pernicious habits which are fo frequ'ently 
exhibited by the children of thi^ country^ who^ 

o 3 
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enjoy not the advantages derived from fuch 
an eflablifhment^ and which feem to have 
greatly contributed to mark their charaftcr 
with inferiority. 

Imprcfled with the fuUcft conviAion of the 
utility of the fchool in this and every point of 
view, the managers flatter themfclves that 
the Honourable Court of Direftor^, who firft 
recommended, and afterwards patronifed, this 
not lefs humane than ufeful eftabliihment^ 
will not fail to rear it to maturity ; and that 
after the happy profpefts which now prefent 
of complete fuccefs, they will be more than 
e;ver inclined to carry into full extent thei^: 
wcll-advifed and v^ell-direfted charity. 



General Meeting, 1 1 th Jan. j 794. 

THE Rev. Dr. Bell examines the feveral 
clafles in prefcnce of the meeting, who ex- 
prefs their cordial fatisfa<ftion at the ftriking 
impfoycnient which the charity continues 

to derive from his able and difintereftecj 

• '■• ... • . ...» ., ...^■.» 

labours. 
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To the Rev, Dr. Bihll, Egmore. 

> . 

SIR, 

- I HAVE much plcafure in tranf- 
mittmg to you theencjofed copy of refblutions 
paffed at the general meeting of the jirefident^s 
vice-prefidents, and dircdors, of the Male Or- 
phan Afylum, on Wednefday kft the 13th in- 
ftant; and, in confequence of the latter refolu- 
tion, rcqueft to be favoured with the requifitc 
information of the (hip on which it may be 
your wifli to proceed to Europe. 

I have the plcafure to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient iervant,, 
(Signed) F. Pierce, 

A(9ing Sec. M. O. Afylum. 
Madras, J 7th Jan. 179 n ^ 

Egmore, 13th January, 1796. 

THE prefidcnt, vice-prefidents, and di- 
redtors, of the Male Orphai> Afylum, taking 
into cpnfidcration the intimation received 
from the Rev. Dr, Bell of his intended de- 
parture for Europe, by which the inftitution 
-will be deprived of the further benefit of his 

04. 
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immediate care and fuperintendence, do come 
to the following refolutions : 

I. That^ under the imn>ediate carte and fu- 
perintendence of the Rev. Dr. Bell, and the 
wife and judicious regulations which he hat 
eftablifhed for the education of the bdys^ 'thist 
inilitution has been bjrought to a degree of 
petfeAion and promifing utility Jar exceedtj^ 
what the moft fanguhie hopes could have fug* 
gefted at the time of its eftablifhment : and 

That, therefore, the Rev. Dr. Bell is entitled 
to the fullefl approbation of this meeting for 
his zealous and difintere/ied condtiSi in the exe- 
cution of fo difficult a charge fince the comr 
mencement of the fchool; and that he he 
accordingly requeued to accept their bed 
thanks, which the fecrctary is deiired to comr 
naunicate to the Rev, Dr. Bell. 

IL Rcfolyed, That the directors of this 
charity take it upon thenifelves' to jwovide a 
convenient paflage for Dr. Bell to Europe, on 
any fhip he may wifh to go on* By order, 

(Signed) Fredekic Pierce, 

^ Ading Scc» M. O. Afyluin* 
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To Captain !t^iERCE, A<ft. Sec. M. 0. A^lunu 

SIR, 

The obliging manner in which 
you have tranfmitted to me the refolutions oi 
th^ prefidebt, \ice-prefidents, and diteftori, 
of th0 Male Aiylum, at the general meeting 
of 1 3tb Jan* 1 796, has my warmcft acknofr>« 
Jedgments; .^nd I requcftyou will in reply lajft 
before them the accompanying letten 

I ihall have no occaiion to troiible you ia 
the a&ir of my paiTage to Europe, as, with the 
deepeft ^nfc of the honour done me, I do 
iiot conceive rtiyfelf at Uberty to accept this 
vfery honourable td({imony> which has been 
awarded to tne, of the approval of my conduft 
in the charge of this charity, I am. Sir, 

Egmorc, Your moft obedient fervent, 

iljth Jan. 1796. (Signed) A. Bell. 

To the Right Hon. the Prcfidcnt, Vicc-Prcfi- 
dents, and Diredors, of the Male Afylum. 

I 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

Your fcntiments of the lervices. 
I hare been enabled to render in charge of tho 
Male Afylum, as exprcffed at the general 
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meeting after the annual examination of the 
fchool, in your Refolutions of 13th Jan. 179^, 
and conveyed to me by the ading fecretary, 
Captain Pierce, are pleafing and grateful to me 
beyond expreffion* A teftimony of fuch high 
authority, and in fuch flattering terms, feip-». 
plies , whatever was wanting to fill up the 
ineafure of my fatisfadlion in the office I have 
fb long difcharged. 

When I have contemplated the uniform 
progrefs of the fchool, and feen the vices inci- 
dent tp the former fituations of thefe youths 
gradually vaniihing, their morals and condu<fi 
i^>p(raaching nearer and nearer every year to 
what I would have them to be, and the cha- 
ti&,tx of a ra^e of children in a manner 
changed; I could not help imagining, at times, 
that I regarded the work, in which I had {6 
camcftly engaged, with the fond partiality of 
a parent, who beholds in a favourite child 
beautieS' and qualities which efcape every 
other eye. The opinion, pow folcmnly an- 
nounced ta me, of thofe who have the beft 
accefs to know, and are the beft. qualified to 
judge, removes from my mind all diftruft of 
this kind, and leaves my gratification Unaji 
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laycd by any other confideration than the 
neceflity of fcparating myfelf for a while from 
this happy fcenc. < 

But it is not the feelings of the hcapt whicH 
alone fpeak on this occafion. My fincere ac- 
knowledgments cx.tend to the moitimportant 

m 

interefts of the fchool under your patronage. 
The attention you have Ihcwn to every pro- 
pofal for improving the health, the morals, and 
the right education of thefe youths ; and the 
Countenance and fupport you have given to my 
unequal exertions, have enabled me to over- 
come difficulties, under which I might othcr-^ 
wife have funk ; to furmount obftacles which 
often impeded my progrefs ; ^nd to reach that 
goal, of which I was at times afraid I (hould be 
conftrained to ftop fhort — the completion of 
that fyftem which, with your confent and 
approbation, I endeavoured to eftahlifli. 

The tender made to mc, on the part of the 
direftofs, of their good offices '* in providing 
a convenient paflage for me to Europe on any 
Ihip r may wifli to go on,** I eftecm as a fwb- 
ftantial proof of their good wilhcs, and I 
{hould, if at liberty, be proutid to accept thU 
|cimi pffer? 
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When on the foundation ofthU inftitution*^ 
you conferred on me the honour of iupcr- 
intending this feminary^ I entered upon the 
charge with the ftipulation, 'vjrbich you then 
granted to my rcqucft, of declining the falary 
you had propofed to annex to the office ; and 
as I have never changed my opinion on that 
jubjed:^ I hope for your further indulgence on 
this occaiion^ when, with the decpeft fenfc of 
l^e delicate and obliging manner in which 
you have awarded to me a remuneration under 
another fhape, I continue to decline the ac-^ 
ceptance, from this charity, of whatever I 
(Dould conftrue into a pecuniary emolument. 
The date of the fchool, the flourifliing condi- 
tion of its funds, and the fandion of your ap- 
probation, are the rewards of which alone I 
am ambitious to boafl. 

May ALMIGHTY GOD long profpc^ 
your endeavours, and render this feminary a 
public bleiiing, by training up the riling ge-t 
ncration to integrity and induftry, veracity 
and temperance, and by inftilling into the 
infant mind the pureft principles of our holy 
religion, the bell friend of our happy con^ 
ftitution, and of the good order, the peace. 
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and the welfare of fociety ! I have the ho- 
nour to be. 

My Lord and Gdatlcmcn, 
.With the greateft refpeftand confi deration, 

your moft obedient fervsGnt^ 
Egmc«, (Signed) A.Bell. 

iSih Jan. 1.796. , 

To the ReT. Dr. Bell. 

Reverend Sir, 

WE, the Makers of the Afy- 
Juia, who have had the honour of being under 
you^r dire<Aldn during the time we have beei^ 
cn^ployed as teachers, being ^prifed of the 
iofi we nauft ihortly fuftain by your declining 
.the arduous talk of the tuition of this fchooU 

« 

which yoii fo long upheld by your indefati- 
gable attention in eAablifhing the gentle and 
pious order which now fabfifts thfoughaut 
the whole ; we therefore jtnoft humbly requefi:. 
Reverend Sir, you will be pleafed to accept 
our moft grateful acknowledgments for ypur 
unexampled affiduity in prornoting our wel- 
fare, as well as that of the whole fchool. 
We have the honour to be. Reverend Sir, 
your moft obedient, humble lervants, 
(Signed) F, Johnson, J. Mackay^ 
Male Afylum, R.Taylob, and J. Blood. 

aid Jan. 1796. 
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To Meffrs. F. Johnsoiv, J^ MACicAr, R* 
Tatlok, and J. Blood. 

THIS free-will offering of the mafters of 
the Male Afylum is the more welcome to Dr. 
Bell> as it affords him ^a proof that they con- 
iider their intereft and happinefs intimately 
blended with the progrefs of the fchool in 
good morals, good condudl, and right educa- 
tion; and they may be aiTured that the con* 
tinuance of fuch fentiments, and a^Sling npoti 
them, will, with the blefCng of God, which 
they will never ceafc to implore, enfure the 
bappieft confequences to this infant eflablifli- 
ment, and recommend themfelves to the di- 
reftors of this inflitution, and the future 
iiipcrintendant, better than any words he may 
be able to employ* 

Egqiore, 22A Jan. 1796. 
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Preface to AddreJJes of Pupih, 1807, ac7 

^he following Addrefs and Lift of Occupations of 
Egmore Pupils y 1807, with the Preface and An-- 
fwer, were printed as^ ^*' Supplementary Appendix 
to the Madras Syjlem of Educaticn^ 

FRAUGHT with tfie gratification, and not 
recovered from the furprife, occafioned by the 
following communications, as unexpeAe'd after 
eleven years' filence, as interefting at this pe- 
riod ; I haften to teftify my fenfe of the deep- 
rooted remembrance of my young friends — 
my Indian difciples. Under this impreffion 
I am led, in the firft inftance, to follow up 
what feems as if Providentially intended to 
form a continuation to my Reports of the 
Male Afylum of Egmore, to bring down its 
hiftory to the lateft • period, and to confum- 
mate the evidence of the efFefts of the Ma- 
dras Syftem of Education. Of thefe cfFed's 
the very conception of luch an addrefs may 
be deemed no common fpecimen. 

It cannot but be grateful, beyond expref- 
fion, to my feelings, to be inftruAed with fuch 
perfuafive energy, and from original and in- 
fallible authority, that/ after a lapfe of eleven 
years, thofe fentiments, which it was my^ in- 
ceffant aim to infpire, have not evaporated; 



ftoK Pmfs ani ilhifir0itons. 

and that thbfe principles, which my dutiful 
pupils imbibed, have taken deep root> and 
continue to yield their natural fruits. 

It muft ftlfo be animating to my fellow- 

> 

* labourers^ in this country, to have before their 
eyes a demonflration^ which carries oa its face 
the moft fatisfadoiy and complete convic- 
tion, that my paft labours in jlndia Mvc 
not proved lefs fuccefsful in their eyent^ than 
they were aufpicious in their comjtoence- 
tnent ; that the prednSions^ which I have al- 
ways ventured to make in regard to the ifliic 
of fuch labours, arc already verified ; arid that 
the objefts which I had in view by my jfacri- 
fice of time, trouble, and expenfe^ in the edu- 
cation of youths are now fully accompliflied 
in the Eaftcrn World. 

To thofe, thc«, who are engaged in profc- 
cutihg the Madras Experiment, and <:ondu6J:- 
ing fchools through the agency of the fcholars 
themfelves, thefe doqumcnts may be confi- 
dered as due ; and they are therefore giveri, as 
prefenfeed by mj. grateful, confiderate, arid 
benevolent pupils, in the Ihape of a-Supple- 
ipentary Appendix to the fads contained in 
the '' Analyfis of the E^periijient in Educa- 
tion, made at Madras.** 



Of the Mdnjes and Ufts of Pupils, 7^^ 

The objed:, alfo, ta which thefc fads lead, 
is too important to the enlightened ftatelinan, 
and to the pious diyine, to be withheld from; 
public view. They will be juftly regarded as 
' not only throwing additional light on the 
icheme of general inftrudlion in the principles 
of our holy religion, and in habits of uieful 
induilry, adapted to the condition of the lower 
orders of youth in this^ country ^ as developed in 
the above Analysis ; but alio as fupplying new 
proofs to fubftantiate the argument of the 
*' Sermon on the Education of the Poor> un-. 
der an appropriate Syflem, preached at St. 
Mary's, Lambeth/' and furnifhing the hap- 
pieft illuftration of the poiition therein ad- 
vanced, that it is ^^ by means of Religious 
Education, that the diffufion of the Gofpel, 
and the promoting of Chriilian knowledge, 
both at home and abroad, are beft efFededt'* 
, In the interefting Uils, for which I am in- 
debted to the judicious attention of my induf* 
trious% pupils, it is ieen how fbon the infant 
fruits of the Madras Syftem begin to unfold 
themfclves : and, if fuch be the firft fruits of 
its early infancy, what may not be expeded 
from its maturer ytar^ \ The children of the 

1^ 
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Madras Sdiod^ who have' gratefully imagined 
the following addrefs^ will with deep-felt ex- 
perience and twofold advantage hand down 
to their children the blcffings, which they 
diemfelves haye. reaped, and of which tb^ are 
Jh ftdly fenftbU. They may alfo inftruA 

cbcperinientally thofe around them in the 

» 

great, the u&ful leflbn, which they them- 
ielves have learnt, oi f pealing truth ^ and lead 
m&nfibly to the knowledge and adoption of 
THE .TRUTH — the moft momentous of all 

truth-^SEVEALED RELIGION. /. 

. It cannot fail to be obferved by thofe. Into 
whofe hands this Appendix may fall, that the , 
*♦' wholefome iyftem," io happily chara&eriied 
by thofe beft capable of appreciating its me- 
rits — thofe who feel its power, and recognife 
its comparative excellence — itsx)wn pupils: — 
It cannot fail to be obferved^ that this iimple 
and beautiful iyftem poirefles the marked re-* 
commendation. That it is entirely pradical. 
It rei^s on no fpeculation. It has npthing in 
its rife, its natufe^ or its tendency, hypotheti- 
cal. It is fpunded on trial and experience, is 
fupported by fads in every ilage of its pro- 
gress : and has produced but one uniform re* 
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iult from its origin at Madras in 1789, to its 
confummation in the fubfequcnt Report of 
1807; from itfe partial adoption in the Aldgatc 
Charity- School/ the oldeft in London, in 
I ygy^ to its efiablilhment in fcveral parochial 
fchools ih England down to the day on which 
this is written. 

« 

, That this iis the true chara^er of the fyftem, 
every child in every fchopl.« where it is fairly 
profccuted, experiences. That this is the true 
^haradcr of the fyftem may be made apparent 
in three words. It is eftablifhed at the paro- 
chial fchools of Whitechapel, and of Lam- 
beth, and at the Royal. Military Aiylum^ 
Chelfea, : 

At Whitechapel it was planted under the 
advice of a great ornament of the church, a 
yeat ago, by a faft friend of religion and hu- 
manity.' Thence it was tranfplanted, under 
the higheft and moft venerable auipiees, to 
Lambeth, where it now flourifhes : and then 
to the Royal Military Afylum, a month ago, 
where at onc« it took root, .and grows - up 
with a rapidity far beyond former example ; 
and where, without the fpirit of prophecy, it 
is fafe to predift that it will firft reach its full 

F Z 
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growth, • ondcr the Superintendence of the 
pious, zealous, and indefatigable chaplain, 
and the admirable and. mild difcipline of this 
noble and magnificent inftitution; this moft 
Chriftian and patriotic cftablifluncnt, — which 
reflets the higheft honour on the national 
charader, as well as on the royal founder and 
patron ; and on their royal highneilcs the 
preiident, and his colleagues, and the Com- 
miiConers, &c. to whom his Majefty has 
delegated its adminilb^tion and govem- 
mcnt. 

Sloane- Square, Chelfea, 
i9tbSept. 1S07. 

To the Rev. Dr. A. Bell. 
Reverend Sir, 

Madras, 5th March, 1S97. 
WITH the moft heartfelt pleafure I addfefi 
you, in the humble hope that you will have 
ibme remembrance of your poor pupil, al- 
though eleven years has elapfed fincc your 
departure from this country ; a time which 
is almoft fufficient to wear off all recol- 
leSion of me, from among the number of 

• This prediflion advances rapidly to its accomplifli- 
ment, 7tb April iSo8. 



iMtar tfMark Bunhilh ,aij 

jouths, who had the favour of a merciful Pro- 
videncc, to be placed under your charge, in 
the Male Orphan Afylum, at Egmorc, 

Under this idea, I beg to int;pide my felf 
again to your notice ; firft requefting, you will 
be pliafed to overlook any apparent neglect 
in not Iboner correfponding with my dear and 
worthy benefaAor, for fuch you have truly 
been to me, as well as to hundreds of other 
poor orphans, in circumftances Similar to 
mine. — As one motive which has induced this 
letter, I hope I may be allowed to exprefs my 
grateful acknowledgetpents for the unmerited 
kindnefs I have received at your hands. 

Through the gobdnefs of Mr. Thomas 
Cockburn, my late worthy mafter, I am now 
fituated in the Military Auditor Generars 
Office, and am doing >yell ; — many of your 
pupils are alfo doing well, filling fituations in 
. life, which your unwearied labours, and the 
Syjiem of Education, you followed, could only 
have enabled them to fill with fo much ere- 
dit to themfelvcs ; for there is a wide difference 
now to he ohjirved in the education which has 
been afforded to the Egmore hoys under your fu- 
perintendencey and thofe lads who were brought , 
up in other fchools about Madras.-— -Thk differ- , 

«• 3 
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cnce is J>urely to be attributed to the precepts 
ivhich have been inculcated on their minds in 
their younger days ; as an acknowledgement 
thereof, they beg you will have the goodnefs 
to honour them with the perufal of the accom- 
panying addrefs. 

It will not be proper ^in me to omit men- 
tioning fome particulars of the welfare of the 
young men who are now fiipporting them- 
Iclves in the means you firfl: afforded : — Of 
them, I am furc you will be pleafed to hear— 
William Smith the firft boy in the fchool, and 
Samuel Sawyer, are head clerks in the Pay- 
xnafter's Office at Palamcottah and Trichi- 
nopoly. In tl^e Surveying Departipent John 
Kobinfon and Samuel Godfrey have fliewn - 
themfelves diligent and good Purveyors.—- 
George Stevens is agent to the government 

, prefs eftablilhed by Dodor Kerr. — ^Thomas 
Adamfon and William Faulkner are ftill ulh- 
ers as you left them, 7— John Friflcin Js head 
printer to the Courier Pr?fs in Madras. — My 
brother Matthew Read is in the Military Board 

* Office ; in Ihort, there is not a boy w;ho was 
placed under ypur tuition that has not been 
brought forward, and are now able to provide 
for themfelves. " For your better information 

I enclofe a lift of the boys thus fiituated which 
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has come to my knowledge^ of thofe now 
prefent at Madras as well as cl(c where. 
That you may long live happy, 

is the bumble and fervent prayer of, 
reverend Sir, 
your very humble 

and grateful fervant, 

Mark Duxhill. 

Tp the Rev, Dr. Andrew Bell. 

Madras, 25th Feb. 1807. 

Reverend Sir, 

WITH much refpeft and efleem, we, your 
pupils, who have had the happinefs to ht 
placed under your immediate patronage whilfe 
you were in charge of the Military Male Or- 
phan Afylum at Egmore, now prefume to 
addrefs you. This we are conftrained to do 
with hearts glowing with gratitude, when we 
refleft that, orphans as we were, you have 
refcued us from wrctchcdnefs and ruiii through 
your friendly and voluntary interference in 
the inftruiftion of our tender youth. 

We feniibly feel the great and good cfFeifts 
of that vohohfome Jyjiem which you began, and 
fo invariably fupported, in the fuperintendcnce 
of that Orphan Inftitution, which fb eifec- 

p 4 
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tually promoted our education during the 
moft early ft^ges of its hclplcfs infancy. We 
Ihould therefore be devoid of every fentiment 
of gratitude, were we to withhold this ex- 
preffion of our thank fulnefs to you, whom wc 
coniider in the light of our father and friend; 
—although this difpofitiqn is manifeiled at 
this late period of tiine. Such of us as are 
now refident in Madras, are thus unanimouily 
defirous of cxprcfling our gratitude, while we 
are fatisfied that we are alfo fulfilling an in- 
cumbent duty on the part of the whole of our 
fellow fcholarsj, who have nqt tjie opportunity 
of teftifying, in like manner, their gratitude 
fpr favours received, in qonfequence of their 
ahfence in diflant countries. Their intentions 
however with refpcft to the fubjeft of this 
addrcfs, we are fatisfied, are confident with 
our o^n. 

Actuated fplely by this principle, we, your 
pupil Sj^ reverend Sir, think it incumbent on 
us to offer you our grateful, however humblcj, 
acknowledgments, as the firft Hep we would 
take, on coming to years of ^ifcretion. The 
excellent and inftrudlive precepts. we have re-' 
ceived ; the labjours which you have {q difin- 
tereftedly beftowpd; the fatherly care and 
perfevcrin.g attention paid by. you to the rpo- 
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f als of our youth ; and, above all, thofe cha* 
ritable motives which influenced you to in- 
ftruft us in the knowledge of the Chriftiati 
religion, we hope ever to remember, What^ 
ever has been ittiparted to us by your pious 
endeavours we humbly truft, through the Di- 
vine bleffing, we (hall imbibe, and that the 
inftruftiohs afforded us will ' be produftive of 
thofe ends for which they have been beftowed, 
even to make us good men and true Chrif- 
tians. Thefe impreffions, we hope, will re- 
main indelibly ftamped on our minds, under 
the ftrengthening lupport of that all gracious 
Being, who has in mercy taken us under his 
powerful proteftion, and brought us to the 
knowledge of his Divine Will, which, through ^ 
his heavenly grace, will, we hope, end in eter^ 
jial happinefs. ^ 

We are fenfible, that our qafe would hav« 
been forlorn, and under lefs able hands, we 
ihould have been left deftitute of thofe necef- 
lary attainments which are rcquifite to guide 
MS through life. With pleafing gratitude wc 
now reflect on thofe excellent precepts your 
gave us — ^the great lefTon "to Ipeak truth, 
to leave off deceit, and be a good boy."— 
We are now thoroughly fenfible of their ad- 
vantages, 



«l8 Pre^j Mid SlKfiratioiif. 

■Confcious of the irtadtquacy of otJier exer- 
tionz tbatiytmr- own for perfe£iing the fyfiem of^ 
our education, which you erer held up to our 
yicw in the above ftriking precepts, we there- 
fore beg leave to aflure you, that we feel moll 
ienfibly the refult which has arifen from the 
mode o£ indruf^ion which you followed, fo 
profitable to ourfelves and honourable to you; 
To your kind patronage in our infancy, wc 
are indebted for thofe valiiabl? advantage^ 
which we enjoy, and ^re through yovr means 
BOW capable of acquiring ; by which we are 
enabled to fill thofe important duties required 
of us as members of fociety. Several of «s 
are become the heads of young families ; and 
to your paternal care, under the great difpoier 
of events, we afcribe our prelervation and 
comfort. 

With fentimcnts of the livelieft gratitude 
for favours rcceiyed, and with the cxpreffions 
of the moft earneft defirc for your real happi- 
ncfs, in the decline of life. 

We are, reverend Sir, 
Your truly obliged, affedionate, 

and humble fervants, 

^ ,, Geo. Stevens Mark Dunhill 

Matt. Read Thos. Adamfoa 
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Wm, Bateman 
John SedgeJey 
Sam. Godfrey 
Wm. Twigg 
Geo. Hunter 
Thos. Luckhura 
John M'Rac 
Wm. Mallis 
John Frilkin 
Thos. Ritchie 
Wm. Foy 
John Gore 
John Smith 
Jos. Allen 
Wm. Sundt 
Thos. Rofs 
Henry Webber 
F. Louis Martin 
Wm. Froft 
l^dward Price 



Jos, Oliver 
Jos. Lynn 
Thomas Moody 
John Kavc 
George Godfrey 
William Ritchc 
J. Crampton 
WilUam Strange 
William Scott 
Wm. Cramptoa 
Wm. Wcbbc 
Wpi. Faulkner 
Fran. Lawrance 
Robt. Godfrey 
J. Bateman 
Hamilton M. M^Beaa 
Jos. Rogers 
Mich. Santineer 
U W. Godfrey . 
Jos. Taylor. 



Thofe in Italics were boai;deR« 
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Andrew Read • • 
Jit^n Gorce . . • • 
Robert Sedgoly • 
James Graham. . 
Wro. D. Forbes, 
Jofeph Rivers • • 
Abra¥. Stringer* 

Henry Webber • 
Wm. Strange. . . 
Sam. Godfrey . . 
Alex. Wight . . . 

Alex. Ogil vie... 

J. L.'Patterfon, . 
W.L. Godfrey,! 

leturned from ilea. J 

Alex. Hume. • . . 
Griffin Orton . . • 
Dnke Orton. . . . 
Wm. Stuart.. •• 
Js. Fred. Pippet . 
John Sedgely. . . 

Robert Schoulnr. 
W. W. Swainc. . 
Henry Swaine . . 
Archer Hill .... 

Edward Price... 
Jofeph Rogers . . 
F. P. Paterfon . » 
Alex. Wright. .. 
Robt. Rhodes. . • 



Thos. Jia. Gepp. 
J. Hickm.Vifey. 



WSI OF BOARDERS. 
1789. 

Occupadoni. 

afliftant farveyor to Hon. Com. TlhneviUy 
died on the Malay coaH 
no account 
no account 
died in 1803 
not known wliere . ' 
do. do. 

1791. 

writer. Mil. Auditor-General Office 
Examiner of Records Government Office 
aflifiant-furveyor to coUedor of Madras 
apprentice to Lieut. Arthur of Kngrs. 

no account 

Lieut, in his Majef^y's 25th Dragoons 

no employ, with his brother, Samuel 

Godfrey 
ufher at Mr« Brown's Vipy. Academy 
^writer, Stad Ganjam 
no account 

apprentice to Colt, Baker, and Co. Madras 
clerk, roagiilrate, Mafulipatam 
writer, AccountaBt->General Office 

1793* I 

no account 

Captain in his Majefty*| fervice ' 
Lieutenant, Hon. Company^s fervice 
writer. Public Government Office 

179*. 
with Cdt and Baker 
no employ 

reiident, the Hon. Com. fervice at Madras 
clerk to the coUedtor, Dindigul , 

clerk to Major Walker^ Mangalore 

1795. 
no account 

179& 
no Account 
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Names. 

Wm; Bateman . • 
Ja9. Bateman . . . 
Da.vid M'Beth. . 
John M'Beth . . . 
L. R. Burke .... 
John Frifkin. . . • 
John Collins .... 
Thomas Collins . 
IVfatthew Skillern 
John Anchant . . 
John M'Gee .... 
George Stevens, 
Thomas Hack . . 
Richard Eneffy . 
P. Du Penning. . 
J. Du Penning. . 

,John Knott 

William Smith • • 
John Smith. .... 
Wm. Faulkner.. 
George Hunter . • 
Thomas Home. . 
John M'Kay. • . • 
Charles Main . . • 
John Juxon .... 
George Godfrey. 
William Malace . 
William Froft... 
Thomas Moore, • 
John Robinfon • . 
Thomas Hawkins 
,Jofeph Hawkins. 
Hamil. M'Bean . 
John Chambers . 
Mich Donegan. 
Geo. Qlarroount. 
William Taylor . 
J. M'Cormack... 
Robert Godfrey . 
Charles Hancock 
Charles Baillie. . 



Occupations. , 



writer Dep. Adj.-Gen. King's Tr. Madras 

■■ to Lys and De Monte ^ ' ' 
died in the fervice of Mr. Roebuck 
mufician Hydrabad forces 
clerk to Major M^Kenzie, Myfore fttrveyor 
printer^ Madras Courier 
writer^ Seringapatam 
died at Mafulipatam 
clerk to Benjamin Heyne^ Efq. 
commands the (hip Transfer 
failor on board the San Fioreneo 
u(ber at fchool^ and agent to Govt. Pve(s 
in the pilot fervice^ Bengal ' 

writer, Hydrabad 
no account of him fince 1802 
affiftant Revenue furvcyor 
no account of him 
clerk to Paymafter, Trichonopoly 
writer, Paymafter-General* Office 
teacher, Male Afylum 
printer, Madras Gazette 
writer, Hydrabad 

dead, lat& Capt. in the Hon. Comp. iervice ' 
in England, clerk to Mr. Hofeafon, N. A« 
no account of hint 
writer, Abbott and Maitlands 
printer, Madras Courier 
writer, Lys and De Montei 
died on board (hip 
alfiftant Revenue furveyor 
carpenter, Madras 
no employ 

employ. Mr. A(hton, ihip-chandler 
in ferv.of Grorddn and Loach, watch-makers 
affiflant Revenue furveyor 
watch-maker, Madras 
writer, Hydrabad 
failor, country ifaip 
coach-maker, Madras 
at Ganjam, with his friends ^ 

apprentice as Revenue furveyor 
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Names. 

George Baitman. 
SaofUel Sawyer.. 
Samael Davis. • . 
SaoiQel Jamefon 
William Webbc. 
' Henry Drinning. 
Mark Dunhill . .. 
Matthew Read. . 
Waiiam Turner. 
ThoQias Lichnaan 
William Lantwar 
Thomas Moody. 
J. Bapt Favre.. . 
Hugh M'Iato(b. 
John Alien ..... 
Jofeph Allen ... . 
William Scott. . . 
David Morris. . . 
William Anchant 
John Chambers • 
Sam. Chambera . 
William Jims . . 
James Alexander 
Jofeph Lynn . . . 
Alex.M'Donald. 
Thooias Mellican 
Wm. Mellican . . 
Peter Lawrence . 
Jofeph Oliver. . . 

James Shaw. . • . 
Jofhua Crampton 
Wm. Crampton. 
John Humphris . 
James KentiHi.. 
Eobert Kcntilh.. 
Thos. Langford . 

Samuel Aikew. • 
Aleat. Wright. . . 
Robert Schouler. 
John Cookfon . . 
Ifaac Blythe. ... 

John Cdve 
^ran. Lawrence. 



Occupations. 

chief officer of a country iHip 
writer, PaymailerVOffice, Trichoaopoly 
printer, Egmore Prefs 
writer, Madras 

affiilant Revenue furveyor to Company 
in Bengal, Mr. Attendant's Office 
clerk, MiUAud.-General's Office, Madras ' 
■ ■ ■ ' ■- Board Office, Madras 
— ^— do. do. 
printer, Madras Gazette ' 

apprentice to the Company as funreyor 
writer to Robert Orme, ETq. 
writer to Revenue Board, and Organifl 
Captain in the Hon. Company*8 fervice^ 
Batcher's clerk 
printer, Madras Courier 
aiiidant Revenue furveyor 
clerk to Major Walker, Mangalore 
employed in Vidoalling Departm* Penang 
in lervice of Gordon and Loach, Madras 
in fchool 

ihopkeeper, Ganjam 
writer at Pondicherry, for his health 
writer to Mr. Orme 
7A officer of Griffin, country ihip 
coach-maker, Madras ^ 

fub-affidant furgeon, Granjam . 
apprentice^ Revenue furveyor 
do. do. ^ 

1792. 

with Colt, Baker, and Co. 
clerk, Abbott and Maitiandf 

do. do. • 

officer of a country fliip 
no account of him 
writer to Dr. M^Keozie 
in fchool, teacher 

1793. 

with Mr. Hogg, coach-makft^ 
clerk to coUeAor Dindigul 
Boarder, without employ 
writer, Madras 

fub-affiilant furgeon, Hydrabad 
with Gordon and Co. watch-makers 
printer^ CoYerniacnt Prcis^ Egmore 
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Names. 

J. Arth. Palmer . 
Griffin Orton. . . 

John Gore 

Mich. Santineer. 
Jacob Santineer. 
Cyrus Burke . , . 
The. Adamfoo. . 
John Sinclair . . . 
William Bane. . . 
Thos. Howard . . 
James Brsts ^ . T 

•dierwife Thocker I 

John Ludivicas . 
William Foy ^. . - 

John Ivory 

William Twjgg . 
Samuel Dove . . , 
Col. M'Donaid. .^ 



€K:capations« 



fub^al&ilant furgeon> Hydr^ad 

writer, Stad Ganjam 

draftfman, Quarter-Ma ft.-*General'8 Ofiioe 

writer to Lawyer Mai. 

writer, Hydrabad reiident 

apprentice at the Obfervatorf 

teacher, Male Afylum • 

Examiner of Records, public <^ioc 

apprentice to Dr« Kerr 

carpenter, Madras 

writer', Lys and De Monte 

remains in fchod 

printer, Madras Courier 

teacher, Male Afylum 

printer, Madras Gaeette 

engraver, at Egmore 

with Lowther and Morrifi>n« laddlen 



To Mark Dunhill. 



Swanagc, Dorfet, Nov. 4, 1807* 

THROUGH you, my dear Mark, 
who have .given me a proof as welcome as 
unexpected of your kind remembrance^ I 
convey to all my ■ pupils my fentiments of 
their afie<flionate addrefs. ' I defire alfo tQ 
acknowledge my peculiar obligation to yoa 
for your friendly letter; for the interefting 
account with which you have favoured me •f 
all my Egmore difciples ; and for the particu- 
lar notice you have taken of my earliefl friendjs 
in the fchooK 
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You may be afTured, my young friend, that 
I had not forgotten you and your exemplary 
condud, and that I (ha\l never ceafe to regard 
you, and fuch charaAers as yours, "with the 
moil afieiftionate recolledion* Believing, as 
I do^ that God has fo ordered this world 
that induftry and ability, united with good 
principles and good condudl, will in general 
fucceed, I entertained jufl expedations of 
your future fortune. But with all my enthu- 
iiafm I can fcarcely fay, that I expeded the 
completion of my views with fuch a number 
of my pupils under a new iyftem in the firft 
eflay, and in the firfl generation of the Madras 
School. It was in the courfe of continued 
efForts> with the continually increafing ad- 
vantages to be derived from thofe before 
trained up in this new difcipline, that I looked 
for complete fuccefs. How highly creditable^ 
then, muft it be to a race of youths of whom 
the world, from the difad vantages under 
which they heretofore lay, was unable to ap«<» 
predate the true charafter, that on the very 
firft occafion prefented to them, they fhoutd 
emerge out of the condition to which they 
were before reduced, and reach the very rank 
ifi life which I had naarked out £br them. 
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tt remains only, that I piiay God that the 
fulfilment of my views for your temporal 
'y^elCare in , this prefemt . world may prove aa 
eamfeft of tht ultimate fucceis of my labours 
for your fpiiiitual welfare at the final iflue of * 
all things in a future and eternal flate* 

I am^ my dear Mark, 

Your finccjre frieiid^ 

• A. Bell. 

To G£ORG£ Stevens, Matthew Reai>, 
Mark DuifHiLL, Xhomas Adamson,&c. 
pupils of the Male Afylum at Madras. 

My dear and good Pupils, 

OF all the teflimonies^ with 
which I have been honoured^, from the greftt 
and the good, of faithful fervices in the moil: 
diflant regions of the globe, America,* Afia, 
and Europe, none ever penetrated fb deeply 
into my heart as the tribute, which I have 
now received from your hands. Other me-* 
morials of the difcharge of other duties com- 
mitted to me, or arifing out of the circum« 
fiances in which I was placed, feemed to me 
due to thoufands of my brethren, more learned 
and better gifted than myfelf.* They appeared 
the effufions of private fricndftiip, the par- 



tiali^ of thofe by whom I was {urronaded, 
and the gracious favours «f thofe -under 
iivht>iii> or for whom, I a^ed. On the: other 
hand> your afS^ioaatc remembrance of your 
^d preceptor, your fpontaneous recognitidn 
of his precepts after a lapfe of (o rauiy years ; 
your unequivocal teftimraiy of the piinciples 
in which you were educated — yourfclvcs at 
once the Uving witnefles and living exemplars 
of their truth, their efficacy, and their validity, 
I claim as appropriately my own. And if 
they ihould be thought, and juftly thought, 
to refleft more credit on thofe' from whora 
they proceed, than they do honour to him to 
■whom they are addrefTed, I claim a fhare alfo 
of this credit. For it were the height of af- 
fecSation* which I defpife, to dilTemble, that 
it is the picafmg confcioufnefs of having 
earneftly and feduloufly ftudied to achieve, in 
your education, what you have, with the na- 
tural eloquence of truth, told me has been 
achieved, that renders your addrefs fo pecu- 
liarly gratifying to my feelings. In the prin- 
ciples, with which it is fraught, I recognifc 
with entire fatisfadion the early leflbns which 
you were wont faithfully and attentively to 
imbibe. The fentiments which it breathes 
. flow only from the heart, and touch me the 



molt &tiCih\y, that (however I ^t, and kniW 
you felt, at parting) I the id^ of fuch ah ad^ 
drefs had never at any time entered my iilto- 
' gination* While 1 «ad it, my eyes Ovdr* 
flowed mth tears: and fiends of, my pur-r 
fuits, the faft/riends of religion bxiA humanity 
filed tears while they read it. 

Inftru^d by you> my pupils, I now pcr^ 
ceive W^at> after a lapfe of a doeen years, was 
wanting to the <sompletk>n of the asperiment^ 
in education made at Madras. 

When 1 entered upon the diai^g« of t^e 
Egtnove Afylum I looked cmly iipon my 
bounden duty to the government, to, the 
army, and to thoie young obje^ of my mi» 
nilkfy to whom I conceived I might petfortii 
the moft dientiai feryices. But as I went 
' along, und experiehoid fuccefs in my etidea^ 
vours beyond any precf^nception I had formed, 
I began to regard th^ iniiituticm under my 
fuperiatendence as the poffible foundation of 
a new era in the economy of a fchool. I 
began to entertain the lofty ambition of rear- 
ing a fyftem of educatipn, which, recom- 
mended by its facilities, its fimplicity, it^ 
tmth, ihould tfanfmit itfelf to diftant coun-- 
tries^ 9g^d (u%ufc ages. I began to think that; 
through your medium, I had fallen on difco- - 
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veries which could not faiU ^n the courfe t>f 
time^ to advance the in^ereils of knowledge 
and . truth— the bcft friends of virtue and 
happimefs-r-the fure harbingers of the pro-^ 
grefs of civilization^ and tibe d^ufibn of the 
gofpel of truth. 

How grateful,. then, to me noiuft have been 
the repeated teftimonies of the government 
under which I aded, of the fociety to which 
I belonged^ an4 the acknowledgments of the 
mailers who a<%ed under me, of '• la. fuccef^ 
far exceeding the moil fanguine eicpe^tion^ 
&C." I confeis to you, my young friends, 
that when I took leave of the fchooU hold- 
ing, as I did, fuch abundant fa6l$ in n^y 
hands^ and reading in their countenances the 
opinions and ientiments of ray pupils,. I 
thought the Experiment complete^ as fyx as 
I was concerned. I thought thalt my taik 
was accompliihed, that it only remained for 
me to give to the world the reports of the 
;j^cceis of ^^ the Experiment in EducatioHr 
made at Madras;'' and that I might fafdy 
leave it to thoic who were difpoied to 
puriue the footileps which I had traced out 
for them. I did not forefee that any occafioa 
could arife to heighten this joy. I did not 
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foreiee that L was to be better irtftru<9:cd v bj 
my pupils than I had inftrudled them; that^ 
I was to receive, under their hands^ thofc* 
e.ffufions of the heart, which I had before 
read in their countenances. Nor did I forcfec 
that I Ihould again . be peribnally engaged in ^ 
fcholaftic labours, v 

: And. yet ycmr addrefs, fuch is the wonderful 
adaptation a$ well as powkr of truth, wears the 
afped,. as if it had been contrived, not only 
to Turn up and finally conclude " the Hiftory 
of the Experiment at Madras,'* but alio io 
lend your, fpontaoeous aid and furtherance to 
the profecution of fhQ fame objefts in Eng- 
land. :. When it could not, by any mealis; 
have, been known to you that I was deeply 
engaged in repeating the Madras E^perin^ent 
in this country ; that it waS.oftpn aiked^ 
^^ where and what are the objedls of this new ' 
and Ijinciful iyftem.of isducation ?'^ And that 
before the A^ B, C, had yet been well taught, 
it was again and again inquired, '' Do virtue , 
and :f)iety conftitutc any branch of the new 
doftrincs of this new fchool?" At fiich a 
period it was that you were preparing mate* 
rids which muft put fuch queftion^ to reft 
for icver* 
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Kdr was it l£fs aufp'idom thAt at the very 
iipit of Tec6\v\ng your documents, 1 was in 
th<i mi^ft of a thoufand children at & fimilar. 
eftabliJhment, the Royal Military Afylutp, 
■#here> frotn the magnificence of the fcene, 
the patriotifm of the inftitution, the admira- 
ble difcipline under which it is conduced, 
the commanding aufpices under which it is 
placed, and the royal patronage which it en- 
joys, the happieft occafion is prefcnted of bear- 
ing public and authoritative teftimony to the 
innocency, the truth, the fimpUcity, and the 
prafticability of the fyftem under which you 
were educated, and in which my heart and 
foul were deeply engaged. At fuch a mo- 
ment as this, it is, that your letters bearing 
internal evidence of the authenticity of their 
narrative ; and your lifts Gompofmg a body of 
fk^s, the only infallible demonftration in the 
moral world, have put into my hands the 
confumijiation of the proofs in regard to the 
principles on which the Madras School was 
ioundcd, and the permanent refults of thefq 
{principles. 

If I was gratified by beholding the imme- 
diate fnccefa of my endearvours before I left 
Madras, '* how enviable muft my feelings 
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be** in having received at fuch a time^ and 
through fb putt and interefting ^ chahnel> thofe 
documents, which carry the evidence of the 
Madras Syfteift to the utmoft pitch, to whicli 
the primary experiment made by me can be 
carried : and \^-hen I beheld, with itiexpreili- 
ble delight^ fo many of my pupils and friends 
filling the v^ttf itations in life for which by 
their education I had deftined them^ and 
making for themfelves and for me the due 
returns to the government under whidh they 
enjoy fuch obvious advantages, for the pro« 
teAion and favour uniformly fhewn to my 
labour^ and to their welfare through every, 
ftage of the progreis of my experiment. 

In a word, it is then as the accomplifhment 
of my views in y6uf education, and in conie*- 
quence of tliat parental fblicitude which I 
have for your welfare, that I am delighted with 
the reports of your luccefs in life, and ftill 
more of the principles to which you juftly 
attribute that fuccefs j and which, if you conr 
tinue to ad upon them, whether you iucceed 
or not in this life, will prove an inheritance 
beyond all value in regard to the whole est- 
teiit of your estifience. 

But thefe are only the firH; fruits of the 

a 4 
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tree planted at Egmore which I liaite lived 
to taAe| and with the higher relilh^ that 
I look on them as the earneft of thofe fur- 
ther fruits in this country, and over the 
world, which I fball not live to gather ^ 
that I regard you as the happy inftru- 
irient$, under a good Providence, of leading, 
by the example you hold up, th^ufands who 
ihall come after you, to the benefits which 
you have fo happily improved. I havci there- 
fore, availed myfelf of the jnftrudivc and elo- 
quent leflbns which you, my pupils and 
friends, have compofed for me, and of the 
irrefiftible fads with which yoi| have fur - 
nifhed me : and by applying them, as in. this 
letter, and as you will fee in the accompany- 
ing publications, to the very purpofcs for 
which they are fitted, and which I confi- 
dently infer will prove moft grateful to you, 
I have fought to pay an ^arly tribute to thp 
memory and re cognition of your /^ ^cQl aft 
on arriving at the years of difcr^tipu.'* 

Thus it is that my own pupils have taught, 
and enabled me to give new ftrcngth to the 
pofition for which I h^ve .long and ftrenuoufly 
pontended, and for which I j(haU not ccafe %o 
CQntend but with xny laft^ breath, ^^ ^hzt 
there is only wanting the authority of an 
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cftabliflied iyftem^ on the principle of tuition 
by the fcholars themfclVcs, to prodace by 
an education adapted to the c6ndition of 
the youths . in this country, and to the 
exigencies of the flate, effe6ls analogous to 
thefe already produced in India, by an educa^ 
tion adapted to the condition of the youths 
there, and to the exigencies of that govern- 
ment, and to form here, as there, of thofe who 
might otherwile be loft to themfelvcs and to 
focicty — good men, good fubjefts, good Chrif- 
tians/' 

I need not iay that I include all my pupils 
in this communication as well thole wjho, by 
their abfence from the prefidency, could not 
give their iignature to your letter as thofe 
who did. I am perfedlly iatisfied that all, 
who were placed under my tuition, have but 
one opinion of my motives, of my attention 
to their true and beft intereft, and that thefe 
attentions were direfted, to obtain for them 
the beft chance of fuccefs, and the only fburcc 
of real felicity in this life, as well as to give 
them the fure profpe<% of eternal happinefs in 
t;hat which is to come. 

Finally, my dear pupils, accept my heart- 
felt acknowledgments for your communica- 
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tiofis, ib well timed^ fo wifely contrived, and 
fo happily executed. Receive my parental 
bleffing, and believe me, with cordial afiec* 
tion^ ydur well^wiiher and friend, 

A. Belx.. ' 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 
Frem Wm. SmiIh to Dr. Bell. 

(Sec page 1 67.) 

Devanelli Fort^ 8tb Aprils 1^94. 

Reverend Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty to inform you that 
we arrived here the 28th ultimo, without 
any particular occurrence in the way. The 
flay after our arrival we made our firft vifit to 
the Sultaun^ and he entertained us at his 
court for upwards of three hours. 

On the I ft inftant Captain Doveton fent 
me an order to open the boxes, and lay out 
the machines, to fliew them to the Sultaun. 
Accordingly on the 3d I was fent for, and I 
exhibited the following experiments, viz^ 
head and wig, dancing images, ele<^ric ftool, 
cotton fired, fmall receiver and {land, hemif* 
phtres, Archimcdes*s fcrew, / fyphbn, Tanta- 
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Ius*s cup, water* pump, cotidenfing ctigme, 
&:c. Captain t)ovctotl was prefctit, and ex- 
plained, as I went on, to ^the Sultaun, whd 
was giving an inftancc of his being acquainted 
with forne of thefe experiments* He ha$ 
fhewn us a condenfirtg engine, made by him- 
felf, which fpputed watcl* higher than ours., 
ijc defired me to teach two men, his atiuj* 
begs, ' 

On the 7th I was again fetit for, and thfe 
following were exhibited : tumbler and balls, 
fealihg-Vvrax, twelve meii Ihccked, among 
whom were fevetal thafis ahd vdckeels^^^ 
ckdric ftool : a man of eminent fank ftobd, 
and the Sultaun applied his hand about thfe ^ 
man to receive ihocks. Inflammable air fired ; 
at which he was aftonifhed >at firft^ and after- 
wards greatly pleafed. Bladder burft ; after 
which he applied his hand upon the receiver ; 
bladder and weight. Pneumatic bell; mi- 
crofcope; mechanical powers. At his own 
rcqueft the following were exhibited : lyphon, 
Archimedes's fcreW, water-pump, Tantalus's 
cup, and cohdenfmg ertgitie. Captain Dove- 
ton was not prefent. The l^ultaun walked 
round the , iftftmments, and handled fevetal 
gipparatufes. He defiitd tae more thaii onet 
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to teach a man, who profeiTed leveral mecha- 
nic art?, the doftrine of the fyphou^ Archi- 
medes^s fcrew, and the water-pump. 

After the experiments were over, the Sul- 
taun rcqucfted me to ftaly eight or ten days, 
and promifed to fend with me a couple of 
hirc^rrahs to Kifl:naghcrry> the pUcc I told 
him where is my employment as a writer^ 

I am now removed into the fort, where a 
TCry good place is. provided for mje and the 
' iBachines. Tippoo. Sultaun was pleafed Xo 
prefent me with a hundred rupees, which, 
except thirty, I have delivered to Captain 
Doveton, in order to have it conveyed to Cap- 
tain Read. 

I am, reverend Sir, 

with the moft iincere 

gratitude an d refpeft, 

your very humble fervant, 

(Signed) William Smith. 

, Kiiinagherry, May 4th, 1794. — I was ninc- 
.tcen days detained in the fort of Devanelli, at 
'which interval of time I taught the aruz-begs 
»iiycry experiment, that the apparatus can admit 
-of beipg performed. The Suftaun was pleafed 
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to fend mc with an hircarrahi and two (cpoys 
to condu^l mc out of his country, whom I 
difmiiTed at Ryacotab, with a receipt fnta 
Lieut, Macgregor, of the 4th bat. of hat. infl 

commanding Ryacotah.-^ 

Tripatorc, 12 May, 1794. — I have the ho*: 
nour to inform you tiiat I arrived here the Q&it 
inftant, and commenced writing for Captaib 
Reed, and to fuperintend the boys. Of fomc 
particulars that occurred while I remained at 
Devanelli^ after I wrote the letter, dated 8th 
April, I now take the liberty to write you* — 

^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ < ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

— ^It wduld, I believe, be otherwife, if I 
were to handle thofe inftruments. But the cafe 
was thus : the aruz-begs were to perform 'what 
experiments they wanted to learn, while I^ 
at the diftance of three or four yards. Was 
only to inform them when they were wrong. 

The objeft I had in view, before I begun 
to make out direftions how to perform er^ 
periments, was, that if the Sultaun wanted his 
men to be taught, I might have the dire^iohs 
tranllated into their language. Accordingly 
I aiked thofe men if they wanted written di- 
rcft ions, -but they anfwcred me,- that they 
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bave no names to give to the apparatQSi clitf 
l^ey wwild Tet about tranflattpg it. 

May jtSth. . t moil heartily thaiok you fof 
this \aSi ^ind favour (which I received tha 
20th inftant,) among many other very ilrong 
proofs of your attenuon uid iatetaft tdwd» 
my welfare ; and I hope I will always have 
it in the bcft of my power to deferve fuch. 

I will, with the greatcft plcafure, inform 
you whatever elfe happened during my refi- 
dence in the Sultaun's country. 

I can affure you that Tippoo Sultaun was 
mightily pleafed with the elcdric machine, 
and the air-pump, efpecially the eleftric ma- 
chine. He was prepared for every experi- 
ment I exhibited, except the firing of the in- 
flammable air. 

I was greatly furprlfed when he called out 
to thofe, who were juft preparing hand in 
hand, in order to receive a ihock, to ftand 
without emotion, and that they will prcfently 
feel fomething fuddenly pafs through them ; 
and when it was done, he laughed much at 
their flaring at one another without fpeech. 

When a man flood on the ftool, I gave him 
the large metallic knob into his, hand ; but 
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die Sultmun ddlroi me to take it1>ack^oni 
him, tdling me^ at the fame time; that it is 
of SLO uie, and that the man's £& is fuffit- 
cient. 

It did coft me leveral minutes 'befiare die 

1. V 

firing of the inflammable air proved fuccefs&il 
(having never underftood tiaat, by the point 
of the difcharger applied to the knob of the 
piftol, I could more e&dually diichargis k: 
than by the koyob), during which lAterim he 
was in a very impadcnt emotion; 9nd when 
that was done, it did indeed fiirprife him. 
He defired me to go over it thfce times. 

~- — I take the lihaty to wnte for your 
inforniation the familiaf difcourfe Tippoi) 
Sultaun was pleafed to enter into with me^ 
that took place at the dofe of the' experi- 
ments. > 

There were fbihe £lrer trumpets newly 
made brought into him for his inrpeflion^ and 
which he deiired the trumpeters to ibiind 
hamv and jatmjOj u e. come and go. After 
which he aiked me if they were like thofe I 
faw at Madras. I anfwered, ^^ Yes; but thoie 
at Madras are- niade of copper." He aflced 
me again^ whether the tuoe were any thing 
like what I have ever heard. I anfwercd, 
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*' No/' " How then?" fays he, arid pre- 
fently, cnrdering the inftrument to be put into 
my hands, defired me to blow/ I told him, 
very civilly, that I could not blow. ". Na/* 
lays he, *' you could ;. what are you afraid 
of?'* I told him again that I fpoke truth, 
and that I was iMrought up in a fchool, where 
jny mailer informed me what lying was, and 
always punifhed thoie boys that fpoke untruths. 
He begun again, in aflcing, if I knew how 
the trumpets were ufed for fpeaking on board 
of ihips ? I told him that I never was on 
board of (hips. '^ Why,'* fays he, *' did you 
never take a walk on the fea-ihore to fee 
ikch things?'' *^ Yes, Sir," anfwcred I, " I 
have been feycral times on the fea^fhore, but 
the ihips are at a great diilance from me; I 
can hardly difcem a man on the mail or dedc 
of a ihip*" Qucftion : Whether only one 
fort of muiic, or more, are ufed at Madras ? 
Anf. Many of each ibrt ; and they are diilin- 
guiihed by tbefe names, viz. drums, fifes, ' 
flutes, clarinets, French* horn, and baifoon* 
Queilion: On what occaiion do they ufe 
thefe mufics ? Anf. For foldiers to march, to 
falute, to retreat, and fuch like. 
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The fubj^d oh mufic he e^ded> and the 
next was to this effeft. 

He afked me whether I am an Engliihman; 
I anfwered> Yes ; but that I am a native of 
India. Queftion: What employment arc 
thofe Englifhmen . and natives of India put 
into ? Anf. Firft they arc put into a fchool 
inftituted by the firkar, and, at the age of 
twelve or fourteen years, they are put out in 
order , to learn trade or buiinefs — as a me- 
chanic, merchant, failor, writer, and fuch like. 
Queftion : Whether they are enlifted as fol- 
diers ? Anf. "No. 

June nth. — -^ — , — ^ -— — 
._ -^ ' *^ After this the Sultaun arofe 
(five hours being elapfed) to quit the court, 
and defired the prefent (of a hundred rupees) 
to be delivered into my. hands, with thefc 
words: " This is given you as a prefent for ^ 
the trouble you took in performing thofe ex- 
periments, which verily pleafed me :'* and a 
command, that I am to ftay in the fort ten 
days : ^* After which," he continued, " I 
will fend you to Kiftnagherry with two hir- 
carrahs, in order to conduft you fafely through 
my country/* I returned the compliment 
with a falam, in the manner I was inftru<Scd, 
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iajring, tha|: I thankfully accept his prcfcnt, 
and am willing to obey his commands. The 
language; which the Suitaun u!fed, was the 
Camatic Malabar. Mine very little differed 
ftam his. . Poornhia was the interpreter of 
fiich terms ^s the Suitaun did not under- 
ftand, and Capt. Doveton favoured me with 
his butler (who underftood and f})oke the 
Moor language to perfeAion) to help mc in 
jgoin^ through the eroeriments, 
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PART V. 
OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

1 • ■> 

/ 
\ 

To the Syftem of Education, which I have 
now detailed in its rife, progrefs, and cfFefts, 
there have been made many and various ob- 
jeAions* Of thefe it need only be faid in ge-' 
nerail, that creatures of the imagination, they 
dwell in clofets, in converfation, and . in fpe* 
culatiou;, but have no place within the walls 
of a Ichool, where they fall beneath the 
touchftone of trial and experience. Some of 
theha, however, have beenthought entitled to 
peculiar notice. 

The general objeftion to the Syftem, and 
its bearings in this country, I have antici- 
pated (p. 94 — 98.) 

The chief objection, which the intelligent 
reader may make to this fyftem is, ** That 
however fimple and plain it may appear in 
the detail, it will be found complex and in* 
tricate in the execution." To this objedlion,' 
which I have often endeavoured to obviate, I 
ieply; that the number of agents, which it fur7 
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nifhes and can. multiply at plcafure^ renders, by 
the divifvDn of labour, all its operations, in the 
hands of a man who can dire(^ and employ his 
numerous minifters, moft fimplc and eafy. I 
alfo reply, that the future workman has an 
advantage in having the model before his eyes* 
I do not wifti to diiTemble, that in this, as in 
every other art, if he do npt underftand his 
trade, do not know how to handle his tools, 
cannot whet them when blunt, repair them 
when out of order, and renew them when 
unfit for ufe, he muft not be dilappointed if 
he fall Abort of the mark. And if ever (6 
well yerfed in thefe operations, yet if he be 
df a temper to be difcouraged rather than 
Simulated by ^difEculties, which will ever 
occur in a new attempt ; if he do not labour 
with earneftnefs, pcrfevere with patience, and 
diiplay unwearied refolution, he muft not ex- 
peft the prize, which God has attached to 
_ induftry, fkiH, and exertion. But I add, with 
full convidion, that if this mode of conduft- 
ing a fchool were once fully eftabliflied, it will 
be found to require no more ability or exer- 
tion to carry it on, than it does for a man to 
carry on any trade in the manner in^ which, 
he was himfelf trained. 



^ ' 
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There are alfo readers, to whom Icvcfal 
fads, here recorded, however authenticated, 
will appear extraordinary, and hard to be cre-t 
dited. To anticipate and obviate fiich re- 
marks, I fhall notice two inilances. Ex. gn 
It is reported that every boy in the Aiylum 
could fay his lefTons well, and was acquainted 
with what he had been taught, as appeared 
on examination, at any time, by any.peribn^ 
who entered the fphool. To thpfe, who look 
not beyond the general run of fchools, this 
mud appear not a little marvellous ; but, like 
every thing elfe of this fort, relative to the 
Aiylum, will, on n^inute examination, not 
only lofe the chara<fler of marvellous, but be 
found the fimple and natural refult of the 
lyftem ; and as fuch— as the neccffary conic- 
qucncc of the fcheme being duly condu^led — 
it furnifhcs the bcft criterion for the mafter 
to judge of the fuccefs of his endeavours; and 
the touchftone by which every viiitor may 
try the vigilance and ability of the fchool* 
mafter. 

This phenomenon flows direftly and ne- 
cciTarily from the degradation of the unequal 
Scholars from clafs to clafs. If this degrada- 
tion were ftridlly pra6lifed in every fchool, it 
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would often happen that a boy, after fix years 
ihidy, would not have reached half the height, 
•^at which he now ftands in the ranks of the 
fchool, but would have learnt ten times more 
than he has now learnt : and no boy, fitting 
to be placed in any fchool, would ever go 
through the courfe there, and remain ignorant 
of almoft all he might have learnt, if he had 
not been all along occupied in talks above 
his capacity, and exercifcs beyond his- di- 
ligence. 

It will be thought not lefs extraordinary to 
fay, that one mafter can teach a thoufand or 
more fcholars : and ftill more, that he can 
teach them as eafily as before he could ten; 
nay, more ealily th^n he can ten who are in 
difFerdnt ftages of progrels. The powerful 
effedt of example and method, and general 
laws, and the choice of able and good boys 
for teachers and affiftants, ire. which a Targe 
feminary furniihes, is of great advantage in 
various ways, *' And if nothing more could 
be laid of the lyllem than that it enables one 
man to manage and inftrud as many fcholars 
as his fchool-room can contain and his eye 
reach, it would be no fmall prefent to the 
world." , ' 
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/It was heretofare remarked, that little was 
faid of arithmetic, religious inftruaion, and 
Other elementary branches of. education, ift 
this treatife. And it was deemtd ^n«:eirary 
to reply, that rhy experimental effay, treated 
only of the iyftern and mode of tuition, and 
not of the fubjedl- matter of education. The 
fame claflfification, with cafy, Ihort^ and frei- 
quent leiTons, was followed in teaching arith>* 
metic, the principles of religion, &c* as in 
jevery other fpecies of inftruftion. And the 
^ftem, when propofed for charity Ichools in 
Jthis country, has principally in view to teach 
the fcholars to read their Bible, and qualify 
them for inftruftion in the principles of out 
holy religion ; ^nd, by its economy of ci& 
rpenfe and time, to ei^tend thefe invaluable 
fcleffings to a greater nUrtriber of children, and 
admit of their being at the fame time.ufefully 
employed in manual labour. In this view I 
have now enlarged ^on this fubjeA : but fcEr 
^this, and every other good purpofe,- it was ih 
the firft inftance neceflary to eftablifh tht 
t:redit of the fyftem as a mean of facilitating 
and expediting education. This done, it Is 
time that it be immediately followed up- by 
applying it to its prirri^ry objeft and end. 
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Of fchools conduced on this principle^ 
and of work performed on the fame plan, an 
' early and zealous patronefs was found in the 
good and pious Mrs. Trimmer of Old Brent-^ 
ford, to whofe fuccefsful exertions in the 
caufe of religion and piety her country is 
deeply indebted* This is the lady fo well 
known to parents interefte4 in the religious 
education of their children, for having fup* 
plied books and furniihed inflrui^ion well 
adapted. for their purpofe. There are feveral 
female fchools of induilry, in the metropolis, 
approaching to this plan, iiiperintended and 
condufted, iji an excellent ftyle, by Ladies, 
who, in general, are found particularly atten* 
; tivc to inch charges. 

Of the religions inftruftion given ^t the 
Egmorc Alylum, it were fuperfluous to enter 
into any detail, ^s it is apparent on the fac^ 
of the experiment, and in th^ regulations of 
the fchool, that it was in the ftridefl: con- 
formity with the do(5trincs find difcipline of 

the Church. , 

• ■ ." ". ' -. 

The following ot^e^ipns I notice in de^ 

fercnce to the friends of my purfuits. . 

Frequent exception, I am told, has been 

^jiken tp thfj economy of thtf rod, and the 
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commutation of corporal punilhmcnt, which 
I have propofed. This propofal is treated as 
equally chimerical and dangerous. The 
fceptre of pedagogues is idolifed and invefled 
with the fole power of transfufing into the 
heart and foul, goodnefs, knowledge^ and 
wifdom. The authority of Solomon is ad- 
duced to prove that any other mode of pu- 
niihment is prefumptuous and irreligious. 
*' He that fparcth his rod, hateth his fon/* 
Equally infenfible to the beauty, the (pirit, 
and the fenfe of the figurative and metapho- 
rical language of the eaft, thoic friends of 
excluiive flagellation not only mifiinderftandt 
but, unhappily for the back of many a 
fufFerer, pervert the wifdom of Solomon by a 
literal interpretation of his expreffive apho- 
rifin^ Afcribing a peculiar charm to the rod, 
independently of the end for which it is ufed, 
they think it facrilegious to attain that end 
' by any other means. To guard~againft this 
pradical mifapplicatidn of holy writ in the 
economy of a fchool, I obferve, that the rod 
•'—the inftrument of puniihment — is here put 
for the puniihment itfelf. The title, which 
the rod has to this diilindion, in profane as 
|irell as iacred learning, may be {c^n in a 
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perfed fpecimen of this mode of puiiiihiBent 
in a Roman (or Grecian) fchool, in the prints 
of the ruins of Herculaneum* There 9 
bared culprit, held by the hands over the 
fhoulders of one of bis fchoolfellowsy his it^t 
(Iretched out by another, fufFers under the 
rod of a third, and dlfplays'a fcene not unr 
worthy of the flogging Orbilius. 

The true fenfe of Solomon's aphorifm will 
be found in this, as in every other inflance, 
confiftent with found wifdom. It is that, 
when offences are committed^ and thofe in 
authority do not take meafures to prevent the 
repetition, and correft the offender, his real 
interefl is overlooked, and his true happinefi 
committed. ' 

In the interpretation of this paiTage the 
fame latitude muft be given to the word 
batetb. For the wife man does not mean to 
fay, that the parent, " who fpares the rod,** 
aAually diflikes, his fon. On the other hand, 
it is an overweening fbndnefs or love which 
oft prevents necefTary corredion. He means 
that he a6ls as if he hated him, and that the 
confequences are fiich as hatred and not love 
propofes to itfelf. But I am afhamed of 
dwelling on obfervattons^ of which if a man 
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as I 



Ibe ignorant, he cannot read his Bible with 
fafety, far lefs with benefit. Yet it is cu^ 
rious to remark, that thefe.llaves to the rod, 
like others who are addicted to peculiar te- 
jiet§, interpret fcripture juft as it fuits their 
purpofe ; for they grant to the word fon that 
latitude, which they refufe to rod* ^ 

Of fcriptural fupport to this interpretation 
I quote only a fingle example* It brovght 
.down fevere judgment on the houfe of Eli 
that *' his fbns made themfelves vile, and he 
reftrained them not.'* The primary object 
of eveiy parent or mafter is to rejiram^ to 
prevent the crime; but when, in fpite of all 
that is doneT)y way of prevention, the offence 
is committed, and puniflimcnt becomes ne- 
ceflary for the fake of example, or to reform 
the culprit, can there be a hcfitation whether 
that m,ode pf corredlion is to be preferred, 
which is moft mild, if it be at the fame time 
moft efFeftual, and has the leaft tendency to 
difgrace, to degrade, arid to harden ? With 
the ingenuous and noble ardour, of youth, as 
with the mettle of a fiery fteed, much more 
is to be efFeded by a mild and generous treat- 
ment than by the fevereft and repeated 
blows. 
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Though I thus pkad for a frequent com- 
mutation of corporal puniihment> it \% not 
that it is ncceflarily conncAed with the letter, 
however it may be in the fpirit, of tRc Madras 
Syftem. It is prevention, not impunity, which 
is its aim. The fufficiency of the corrcftion, 
which it employs, is feen in its method, or- 
der, fubordination, and obedience. 

The next objtftion of the fame fort, axA in 
the ijimc fpirit, regards emulation. This prin- 
ciple, though not new, is yet fo perpeti;ial and 
powerful an agent in the Madras School, 
and is fb frequently and icrioufly qucftioned, 
and by thofe to whom the greateft deference 
is due, that I fceLthe neccffity*of difcuffing 
this fubjc6l at fome length. As to the tui- 
tion by the fcholars themfclves in the new: 
ichool, the emulation of the old fchool is by 
far the moft valuable auxiliary. I am ex- 
tremely jealous of this principle, for I cannot 
fo conveniently part with it as with any other 
fubfidiary, which 1 have enlifted into my 
fervicc. 

Firft, ' it is faid that emulations are con- 
demned by St.' Paul, Gal. v. 20, and claflcd 
among "^the works of the.flefli ;*' thus " hatred, 
variance, emulations, ftrife, fcditiohs, hcreiles, 
cnvyings,** of which we arc told " that they 
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rivalfliip takes its colour of good or evil from, 
the iburce whence it originates, and the 
objeft to which it is applied. To be emulous 
of virtuous excellence is as praifeworthy, as to 
be emulous of fuperiority in vice is deteftable: 

" By fair rewards our noble youths we raife . 

To emulous merit, and to thirft of praife." — Prior. 

The defire of fuperiority, the endeavour at 
excellence, which is ftyled emulation, ufing 
;that word in its true' fcnfe, when direfted to 
laudable purfuits, is a principle implanted by 
the hands of the Creator for the wifeft and 
noblcft purpofes in the human breaft. It is 
this principle that is elicited by the claffifi- 
cation of a fchool ; by which its pupils are 
excited to excellence, and to rife to diftinc- 
tion and eminence in learning, in morals, and 
in religion. There is indeed another fenfe of the 
word emulation, where it denotes not fo much 
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«;^ cTi «AXw, OiW on s;^* xxi aurw £0. Aristot. 

, Rhetor, lib. ii. ch. xiii. Cantab. 1728 ; but in preced- 
ing editions, ch. xi, - . 

** Contrafted with envy (I abridge what follows, com- 
pared with his preceding chapter, on envy) a bafe paffion, 
inherent in inean fouls, who feek not to exalt themfelves, 
but tp deprefs their fellows, is this generous principle of 
emulation^ which marks the charadler of the young and 

. magnanimous,''* How aptly do thefc dodtrines of the great 
Mafter of antiquity apply to the Madras Syftem ! 
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Fpr a pfa^ical iblution of this quef^ion^ tlx} 
only iblution \(rhich can be depended avk oi 
fuch queflions, I avail myfelf of the following 
communications^ which will weigh the more 
that my ingenuous and zealous correfpondent 
had heretofore entertained a prejudice on this 
point. Of the letters with which I am fa-> 

. voured on this fubjed; I have feleded theie^ 
becaufe they alfb refolve the chief inquiries 
made when it is propofed to profecute this 
experiment : and efpecially becaufe they go 
to &ew how ealy it were to introduce the 
Madras Syftem into every populous pariih and 
town in the kingdom, and to antidpate and 
prevent the mifapplication and perverfion to 
which it> as well as all that is good and ezceK 
lent^ even emulation itfelf^ is liable* It is not 
the fage maxims of philofbphy, the . pro^ 
found dedu(%ions of morality/ or the warm 
declamations of oratory, when with the ut- 

' moft force of truth they inculcate general or 
hypothetical topics^ which can convey that 
inftruAion to the mind, or imprefs that con* 
viiftion on thq heart, which the incidefits of 
true ftory, and the a<^ual occurrences of real 
life are found to prodqce.- 
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&^ ^; iSnedihill, near ShiflbMl^ Sdop, 

JJcar bir^ Nov. io> 1 aof . ^ 

A NOTE received yeHcrday frato Mr. 
G. Marriott^ informs ine that you are now in 
Ivbndon, and holds out hopes which induc^ 
me to wtite to you without further delay. 
I 0iould indeed, before this, have begged you 
to accept my iincere thanks for your laft kind 
fjivour, but did not know when you would 
return from the. country ; and wiftied, before 
1 wrote to you again, carefully to read over 
the Analylis, with a view to determine whe- 
ther we might venture to adopt the lyftcm,^ 
without afliftance from any p^rlbn pradlically 
acqi)ainted with it. And I cdhclude, that if 
iuch aliiilance could not be had) rather than 
give up the plan, I would certainly endeavour 
to fupply the place of it by aflcing you a mul-^ 
tiplidty of minute queftions, which I doubt 
not but your zeal and patience would fatif- 
faftorily anfwer : ftill however the advantages 
of a prardical knowledge in the eftablifhment 
of any fyftem are fuch, that I do not hefitate 
to requeft the favour of you to f<de<3; and fend 
to us fuch an auxiliary as you ihall approve. 

In readiisg the Analyiis, amidft all that has 
delighted hk, fqme do^bts and queftions have 
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ariien in my mind^ which I cannot but com- 
nHunicate to you* It is Several times ftated, 
that the " fchemc of tuition by the fcholars 
thcmfelves'* conftitutcs the effencc and grand 
charaAeriftic of the Madras Syftem* Is thfen 
the praftice of changing places continually in 

, the claflcs, and the encouragement of emula- 
tion, a necelTary part of that fcheme ; or arc 
the advantages of the fyftem- to be obtained 
without it? Have you ever found, in the 
courfe of your experience, that giving fcopc 
to the principle bf emulation (particularly in 
the cafe of tutors and pupils changing places) 

. has produced prfonal feelings of envy and ill 
will, deftruftive of that " lowlineis of mind in 
which each Ihould cfteem others better than 
themfelves \^ — in a word, any thing contrary 
to that fpirit of humility and love which is 
the Alpha and Omega of Chriftianity ? And 
would thefe perfonal feelings be avoided, fup- 
pofe any fuch exift, hy fuhdividing the clafles, 
{o that inftead of a competition and change 
between indrvldudls taking each others places, 
the objeft be; in the dne cafe, to be raifed into 
a higher fubdivinbn, and in the other, not to 
be degraded into a lower? I put thefe quef- 
tions to you freely, afeufed that you would 
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Letter to the Rev. C. R. CAMERON. 

« 
1 

". Dear Sir; Swanagc, Dorfet, 14th Korl I807. 

THIS inftant, returned from town where 
I ftaid only a few days, I am favoured with 
your letter* and lofc not a moment in reply- 
ing to your inquiries. I perceive that you 
have read va^ experiment with no common 
attrition* 

You are quite corrcd in believing that you 
will learn on trial, and by experience, the in- 
nocency and utility of what may a priori ap- 
pear doubtful or fufpicious. 

To take your letter in order, I muft leave 
it to my friends* Mr. Marriott and Mr. L>avis, 
(by whofe zeal, ability, and induftry nqiuch 
has been done in fpreading the Madras Syf- 
tem) to feleft a boy for you, as they are on 
the fpot, and for this purpofe ihall commur , 
nicate to them your wiihes and intentions. 

Emulation — a principle implanted in our 
bofoms by the Author of our nature for the 
wifeft and nobleil purpofes is an eiTential part, 
and the grand recommendation of public edu* 
cation: and I have never known any other 
than the moft beneficial and falutary effcds 
from its being called forth ; as it greatly tends 
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not onlj to excite diligence^ but almoft to 
liiperfcdc puniihment. . 

Tutors and pupils rhay be difpenfed with, 
and often are for the fake of quietnefs. 

I corifidcr ho * modification ncceflary for 
Sunday Schools. My Sunday Schools are 
xondudcd as the Day Schools. I know no 
other previous arrangement neceffary than 
providing fmall and cheap tra As (books), of 
which Mrs. Trimmer's Charity School Spell* 
ing ^Book, Part I. and the Child's Book, 
Parts I. and II. and Pfalters, are cfpecially to 
be noticed, and are on the fbcicty's Jbooks for 
proipoting Chriftian knowledge. 

By all means take monthly . or quarterly 
from thofe children who can afford it, what 
they can afford, for inftruiftion ; and make- 
them alfo pay for their books. In London a 
ihillmg a month is charged for day fcholars. 

The reafon I have fo often repeated that 
the fyAetn confifts in the tuition by the fcho- 
lars thcmfclves ia, that the very principle, on 
which fuccefs depends, was often overlooked 
in ibme fchools. The reaibn why the claffi- 
£cation, the perpetual change of places, and 
confequent emulation , are npt ftated as cflen- 
tials of that fcheme is,- that thcfe rcquifites 

S3 
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l^elopgi ox Ihould belongs to every public 9nd 
private fchool, and are not 4ifcovcrics of itiiaet 
thougl;[ perhaps I have carried their right 
applications fqrther than was done before^ 
The advantages which thcfe produce myft, 
in po inftance^ be difpenfed with. 
. I m^ft despatch this fcrawl as it is, having 
to fct ^bout my preparation for the duties of 
to*mon:ow, and being \}iiwilling th^t you 
ihould lofe a day. » 

Short, eafy, frequent Ipflbpsj learnt and faid 
every quarter of an hour, of every half hour at 
mpft, and no letter or word ever pafled over 

ft 

without being perfedly known are our grand 
arcana* 

For ^he reft I muft now refer you to my 
friendsjf and to the youth they may fele<^i of 
which I muft alfo write to them. 

Wifliing you all fucceisj. of which you can- 
not fail if you fee every leflbn perfedly learnt 
and perfedly faid^ I am, dear iir^ 

your moft faithful feryant, A* Bell." 

I 

N. B. The abpve, of which I had no copy, 
is printed from a copy taken by one of his 
fcholars by order of Mr. Davis, while pafling 
through his hands. 
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,, r^ a' * SnedAill, ShifFnal, 

Licar bir, jan. sls, isoe. 

YOUR fevour of the 15th inftant, for 
vrhich I beg you accept my thanks-^inforilis 
me that you are itiU at Swanage ; and I lofe 
therefore no time iti taking advantage of this 
information. Had I been certain about your 
refidence) or had any thing of importance to 
communicate, 1 Ihould, a» in duty bound, 
have written before this, and thanked you for 
your kind and candid anfwer to my inquiries 
refpe/fting the principle of emulation : I can 
only reply, that whatever my opinions might 
be, they have not in this inftance influenced 
my pra<^ice ; and in the application of this 
principle I have difcov^red nothing, as far as 
my experience goes, but the moft falutary 
effeds^ and amidil all the anxiety of the 
children to rife, &c. no appearance of envy dr 
ill will has (hewn itielf. Our children are 
wonderfully improved in various rcfpedls/and 
where education is unremittingly carried on 
under the fyftcm, without the intervention of 
feveral days, as in a Sunday School, the efFe<As 
muft be prodigious. Lewis Warren has 
acquitted himfelf much to our fatisfadion, 

s 4 
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and is very well qualified for the wprk in 
w^hich he is engaged*" He has almofi: finifhed 
bis bufineis at Wellington^ wbere he has beeft 
organizing a weekly frce-fchool for my ^iend 
and neighbour Mr. John £y ton^ who is vicar 
of a pariik co^ti^ining feven thoufand ibulsj^ 
9nd wbo^ I truil/ by means of the iyftem^ 
will he enabled greatly to extend his plans of 
education. My couiin, Mr. Thomas Butt 
of Trentham^ Stafibrdfhire^ was hex laft 
week^ and I took him to fee the fchool at Weir 
lington; in confequehce of which j, he is 
anxious to eftabliih the lyilem in Staffordihire. 
.He is in the mid^ of the potteries, which are 
Tery populous, and has both a Sunday School 
and a Weekly School under his own eye, fo 
that it is a foil well fitted for the iyftem to 
take root and fiourifh in ; but I did not feel 

« 

myfelf authoriied to let L. W, gp put of the 
neighbourhood without confiilting you firft. 
With many thanks for the trouble you have 
taken with us, and with iincere defires for 
the furtherance of your important and bene* 
yolent plans, believ^ me, dear Sir, 
your fmcere and obliged, C, R. Cabieron.'^ 
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^, -^ o, • Shcdfliill, Shiffnall, 

»' JJCar bir, March 30, 1806. 

I WAS quite uncorvfcious that any thing 
][ had laid, or related, refpcding my cxpc- 
irience of your lyftcm, could be of any further 
uie than tp afford ibme fatisfadlion to yo^u 
and your friend?, ^nd (hew you^hat the trou- 
ble you had taken with us was not in vain. 
But you are quite welcomp to make any other 
ufe of my letters you can ; and I fhall rejoice 
if I can be a means of contributing in any 
way to forward your benevolent and very im- . 
portant plans, and of rcmoyirig any precpn- 
. ceiyed objeAiops to a fyftem of education, 
which feems to me calculated to effect all that . 
education can effe& — coniidered as a mere hu- 
man work— in forming the charadcr; and, 
by the habits it induces, to prove the beft 
^and-niaid to that yeligion by which alon? 
the heart can be changedj^ ^nd an evil nature 
be made a gpod one. 

The experience of my neighbour, Mr. Ey- 
ton, who has eftabliflicd the iyflem in a Day 
School, conlifling of more thai^^ 80 boys, 
fully agrees with mine in refpeft to the good 
pffcds of the fpirit of eiptilation which it ex- 
cites ; and he fays it has annihilated all the 
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dulnefs and ilupidity thai; 
to a fchool. Some of the 
thers, after they have lef 
ing, have fpelling match' i 
mother of one boy faid h i 
htsjleep : the fchool has 
but thefe efFeds zxq quit ; 
ver adopted the iyftem 
except occalionally an( i 
fiances- I beg leave i 
thought fuggeftcd by A I 
fiance of the Analyfis. i 
redions for modelling 
publiflied in 9s fhort 
might be^ fo as to adi 
culation, with a brief i 
of the iyflem, it mi| 

Ly. Warren has al 
Trentham, from w 
likely to fpread int 
bourhood. I am, c 

your fincere and 

Another grand 1 

School is its jury 

* The utmoft reluf 
by Mr. Davis, and oX\ \ 

iperience foon convei te 




I 

ibmc an inlurmountablc barrier. Though 
fitted to infpire youth with a love of jufticc, 
refpeft for the laws, and a deference to 
the inflitutions of their country, yet oppofitc 
cfFe<fts have been afcribed to it in theory, 
and have filled f^n^e inind^ with horror of this 
hydra monfter* To relieve my readers from 
fuch apprchet^iipns, I aflure them that it is no 
otherwife neceflary to the lyflem .than as a 
mild engine of difcipline, which they are at 
perfeA liberty to difpcnfe with, if they retain 
a prediledion for a n>ore fummary mode of 
correction. I muft, however, obferve, that 
this innocent inftrumppt of discipline gives a 
Solemnity and force to puniihment, and often 
by its forms alone effeds what puniibment 
cannot do. Biit it is afked, are children, at 
ichool capable of entering into logical and 
metaphyiical diilindions, or into the nice gra- 
dations of merit and demerit ? If not, fb much 
the better ; fb much the lefs cafuiftry ; fo 
much the lefs chance of error. But can they 
difcriminate between truth and falfehood, 
right and wrong, good and bad motives ? Yes, 
I fay, in regard to their fchool and play- 
fellows, f^r better than we. can who afk thefc 
queflions \ Of the omiilions and commiflions 
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of on« another, they arc moft pcrfpicacious* 
' Of the motives of conduct, fometimcs beyond 
our reach, their judgn>ent is^unfophifticated, 
and their dccilions are natural and juft. They 
correfpond with the fentiments, feelings, and 
cpnfcioufnefs of their fellows, and command 
as you do, their refpcA and cfteem for that 
impartial and equal jufticc, which the cul- 
prits themfelves are well aware i^aintain the 
general order, harmony, comfort, and hap- 
pine/s. Were it otherwife,. you do not tic 
yourfelf down to the fentencc of this court 
martial, which in efFcA it is, and which you 
need only reibrt to, when you fee occafion for 
it, and expeft benefit from it. 

It is ferioufly objcftcd that this ij^'ftem of 
education is too produAiye, is too faving of 
labour, time, and cxpenfe for common ufe. 
It is alfo faid that it is unfit for general and 
national ^education, becauie its economy and 
other advantages do not tell in a fmall as in a 
great fchool. 

To thel'e, and fimilar objeAions, it will 
not be expeAed that I Ihould ipake a reply. 
But I have in referve, from the pen of an in-» 
\aluable friend, a complete anfwcr ** which 
meots every poffiblc obje<ftion." It is included 
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in a difplay of its oppoiite fruits and- ^dVan- 
*^tagcs, Thcfc arc fummcd up with fuch 
ability, concifcncfs, and penetration, carry 
inthemfclves^ much weight, and fall from 
fuch a height, that they cannot fail to ^nakd 
a deep impreffion. Granted to my rcqueft 
to make fuch ufc of it, as may appear to mc 
moft conducive to the common cauie, 1 anl 
happy in prefenting to pay readers this . 

EXTRACT of a SERMON,, 

Preached at St. Marfs^ Lambeth^ far the Benefit of the - 
, Boys Charity School^ 2y tb March, 1808, 

By the Rev. CHARLES BARTON, D.D. 

Domedic Chaplain of his Grace the Archbiftiop of CaDHsr- 

- bury, &c. &c. &c. ^ 

» 

Etu. vi. 4. *' Bring them v»P in the nurture and admo- 

niiion of the Lord." 

-~ — — *' But it is with peculiar 
and well-grounded confidence that I prcfume 
now to call upon you for a more than ordi- 
nary contribution. To the ingenuity, li- 
berality, and unwearied exertions of an indi- 
vidual, we are indebted for a plan of education 
which promifes fuperior advantages^ and meets 
every poffihle obJeSfiori^ Its primary and 
cffential excellence confifts in fixing the at- 
tention^ or, in other words^ in abftrafting the 
mind from every objed, and employing it 
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iblely upon that i^hich is ddlgned for \b& 
more immediate occupation. This lies at thd 
foundation of all knowledge. Where fuch a 
habit is acquired, unufual progrefs may be 
expeded. And thus the beft poffiblc ^tovifion 
is made^ that the children under your carcf 
may obtain moft ejcpeditiouily the means of 
lubfiftence. 

In its prefent dffcft, the benefit is emi- 
nently confpicuous. The bufinefe of inftruc-* 
tion is fboner completed. Much valuable? 
time is faved, which may be employed to thd 
purpofes of induftry, aiid the boy at an earlier 
period may be making foirie advances in the 
deftined employment of his future life. 'iThus 
he may become qualified for entering fboner^ 
and with greater advantage, into fome iftive 
calling, to the relief of his parents, to his own 
individual happinefs, and to the increafe of 
national profperity. 

In its prefent effcft alfo, and in the more 
irtimediatc refult of its operation, it is the 
parent of order. There is no room left for 
idlencfs. Nothing can poffibly occur to di- 
vert the thoughts from their prefcribed occu- 
pation. Every boy has his place, and every 
hour its proper builnefs. And then thp whole 



of edtMisliion conduced on this pkB, will it 
onc^ be ' Kitisficd/ that the point has been 
gained^ upori which the Judicious inftruftot" 
may take his ftaiid^ aiid dirccfl the mind in 
ivhatever it picafeth him. 

Laftljj it is very material to otrcrve, thefe 
things are not merely taught as principles, or 
enjoined as duties, but they arc praAifed,— "^ 
daily and hourly ^praSlifed. They ard wrought 
into the fentiments, and are almoft mechani- 
cal in their effects. They are the fixed ahd 
fettled habits both of body and mind. 

And now contemplate a youth fb trained 
up, entering upon his appointed (lation in 
fociety; a youth who is habitually religious, 
attentive, diligent, orderly, obedient. Is there * 
an occupation within his fpher^ fer which he 
is not in a great; degree already qualified ? Is 
he not prepared to acquire with facility, and 
to purfue with^ ileadinefs, whatever art may * 
be put before him ? Who is there among 
you, that would not readily receive into your 
habitation as a fcrvant or an apprentice a boy 
with fuch habits? Receive him, did I fay? 
Who would not rather confider him as a 

treafure? But let not our eftimation of 

the benefit reft here, Attend him in his pro- 



%y^ OljeSum atifwerii. 

See alfo a Serinon preached at tihc cathedral. 

church of Winchefler by the Rev. Fredcrio 

> 

Ircmongcr, A. B. F. L. S. .Minor Canon of 
Winchefter, &c. Hatchard ^and Rivingtans. 
This eloquent preacl^r and pious fellow- 
labourer informs me, that on the depart;ure of 
ik boy, whQ had beeh> with him a month mo^ 
delling Sunday Schools, the fcholars o-equefted 
that a day or (I quote from recolle6lion .of ai 
converfation arid of a letter which I ,have 
miilaid) pight fchool be opened and condudled 
on the Madras principle, that they might 
teach one another, for they had learnt mote 
in the laft month than in any iix before. He 
added ^ that previous to the introduAion af the 
new fyffem, he was not able to difcriminate 
between one fcholar anjl anbther, but that he 
can now tell the charader and proficiency o£ 
each«. • 

Among thefe pradical aiifwers I infert what 
is this mpment put into ray hand by ^ friend, 
of wWe uniform and unremitting iexertioris, 
among all to whom his influence extends, i 
cannot fpeak as Z think, but whoie pious and 
corred zeal thoufands of children will rife up 
and blcfs for nie in thofe countries. where thifc 
prc;ciou8 boon is ineflimable. 
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" The Committee, in gratitude to thd 
!Rev. Dr. Bell, feel it due to the public to 
inform them^ that fincc the laft publication 
the admirable mode of education invented by 
that gentleman is now praAifed at the Aiy- 
lum. It Was introduced by the recommen- 
dation of His Royal Highnefs the Prefident; 
with the approbation of His Grace the Afch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. This excellent method 
of direding and enabling"* children to inftru(^ 
one another is fimple, expeditious, and effica- 
cious ; every one is kept on the alert, time is 
fkved, diligence is called forth, merit is re- 
warded, and conftant emulation excited. The 
labour of the iiiperintendent is diminilhed, 
while t;)>c advantages of a general control are 
more widely difiufed.** 

The following communication will gratify 
my friends who have long wiflied to fee this 
lyftem diffufing its influence through Ireland, 
and furniihes a new link more towards the 
fulfilment of the predictions, to which they 
have often liftened with complacency. 

, g J j^ 31 9 Mcrion Street, 

^ .^ 9th April, J 808. 

I am direded by the Society for Pro- 
moting the Comforts of the Poor (in Dublin) 
to convey to you their thanks for your ycry 
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ckind ^d liberal permiifion (conveyed through 
MfT. Bernard) to print your moft valuable 
book on education ; and at the famo time to 
tranfmit to you a copy of a Refbiution una- 
nimou:Qy entered into at a meeting of the 
Society on Thurfday the 7th inftant. 

^^ Refolved^ That^ in order to express our 
ienfe of the benefit conferred upon the public 
hy the Rev. Dr. Beirs IntroduAion of a me- 
thod of popular education^ which in expedi- 
tion- and efficacioufneis appcsirs wholly unex- 
■an^pled^ that Reverend Gentleman be« and he 
is hereby requeued to permit himfelf to be 
enrolled as an honorary member of this So* 

I have the honour to be, with rcfpeft, 
Sir^ your moil obedient, humble fervant, 

WitLiAM Disney, 

Secittajry to the Society/* 

One of the greatcft ornaments and brighteft 
liuninaries which adorns the church, a 
venerable and venerated prelate, has fcnt 
abroad, under his apoftolical authority and 
cameft recon;imcndation, this lyftem of moral 
and religious education as the mofl: effe^al 
mean of diffiifing the gofpel among heathen 
nations. Sec Pailoral Letter of the Righrt 
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Reverend Lord Biihop of London to the 
Governors, Legiilature, and Proprietors, of the 
Weft India Iflands. CadcU and Davies, 1808. 
I only add, in the courfc of this experiment 
the reader may have looked no further than 
to the extreme lowlinefs of the ftibjeft : the 
writer looks to its extenfivc utility and general 
difFufion, With this elementary branch of in- 
ftruAion, this A, B^ C of literature, education 

« ■ ■ « 

always begins, and often ends* 

In the threfhold which leads to all litera- 
ture, art, and fcience, it is far more important, 
than in any of the departments, to induce 
habits of method, order, arrangement, in- 
duftry, attention, precifion, and of learning 
with expedition and underftanding— habits 
which, eftabliihed in early tuition, will carry 
their beneficial effeftis into every branch of 
knowle.dge, facred and profane, profecuted by 
the fcholar in the courfe of his future life^ 
The foundation well laid and deep, the fupcr- 
/ftru(Surc goes on with fafety, certainty, and 
confidence. The fpholfir, accuftomed in his 
initiatory leflbns to fubordination, arrange- 
ment, precifion, to thought and rcfleftion, to 
teaching, as well as being taught, proceeds 
with UQdejrftai^dingy fatisfadtion, pleafure^ §p4 
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APPLICATION AND CONCLUSION. 
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CHAPTER I. 

'JtffUcafion to Day ScbQqh and Academies. 

It is pcccflkry to prcmife, that though thip 
and the following chapter are almoft literallj 
reprinted from the ^d and 3d editions^ yet 
a (tw remarks of a later date and of recent 
events are interfperfed. 

It has been the labour of a great part 01 
my life, under every difficulty, and with 
^very facrifice, to lay the foundation of a neW 
•iyftem of education, of the truth and efficacy 
of which I have given a feniible demonftra-^ 
tion by the repetition of the experiment, in 
which it originated, in this country; where, 
if it has not reached the fummit which it at- 
tained in Indiay it is owing to its not yet 
having been adopted in charitable eftabiiih- 
ments/ .\yhere the fcholars, entirely removed 
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from home, are folely in the hands: '^f'^<r 
infiitution, and have been duly tFained>''fer 
Jeven years, to £It the various offices of the 
feminary. Since this was writtui the fyftem 
has been introduced into the Rdyal Milita>y 
Aiylum, Chelfea, where, according to th« 
end in view, and the houn the machine is-^ 
ivork, it has fully accomplifhed my prelec- 
tion in regard to it, p. 211 — 213. " 
This experiment, I have often faid, havkSg 
been made in a charity ichool, is, i^ a ^cafi 
liar manner, adapted to the' education of tfe^ 
' lower orders of youth. And it may hi 
thought prefumptuous to recommend its edop*> 
tion into fchools of a fiipcrior deicrilVliorii 
Yet it might be fhewn, that to thele, under 
Certain limitations, it is fcaitely lefs applica-- 
ble. In the fecond clafs at the Egmbrc Ai^- 
lum, the teacher had his afiiftant afligned tc^ 
him from the boys of the firft clafs by daily 
rotatum. Such and fuch like devices are of 
eafy execution in any fchool. In many 
fchools, monitors (for it lignlfies not what 
tiaaie is given them) have of old been em- 
ployed for fuch offices, or for purpofes of dif-* 
cipiine: and it my humble opinion, that 
the fyftcm itfelf may be adopted, with great 



Qdva^fttagCf 4n evety family, and in fchools c^ 
^yj^ty 4efcriptton, wbere' youth can be found, 
who, for the fake of theiir own improvement,. 
Qt in confequence of the general law of the 
&hool, or for thf ir own free education, or any 
Qther perquifite or motiye, w(>uld engage 
^emfelves a3 teachers. 

He will be a ilurdy mafter of an academy 
who fhall make the £rft trial : but could he 
once overcome prejudice and oppofition> 
which I do not advife him to attempt, unlefs 
ho f<^el his own powers equal to the Augean 
.taik, and achieve the arrangment, according 
tP this fchem^,. with his fcholars themfelves, 
and were he endued with due perfeveran^e,. I 
could venture to promife him fiiccefs beyond 
any expedation they can entertain who have 
never witnefTed the wonderful efFeds of thi^ 
{y&i^ixu I can enfure to him, under its juft, 
and impartial adminiflration, the hearts of his 
fcholars, and, by confequence, the heads of 
their parents. 

A conflderable period having elapfed fince 
this fuggeiiion firfl went abroad into the world, 
during which great {^rogrefs has been made in 
difTufing the fyflem among the lower order 
of fcho^S| and much experience attained of 
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the facility and ftfcccfi 'with iehlch It ii 
cfffcftcd, I would now ^v^ additional force td 
my recornmcndatibii, that maftcfsdf acade- 
mics, by adopting it^ confultfor their own cafe 
and fatisfadion^ and for the contort; and im* 
provcmejit bf their piipils. ^ 

In India the fyftemitfclf was regarded afe 
^ot incKgiblc for children m opulence. Thelp 
were adrtiittcd (fee Appendix) as niatter of fa^ 
vour, and as fupplying additional funds for the 
charity, to the fartie fare and treatment as the 
indigetit orphans of the foundation ; and pa^ 
rents and guardians were iblicitous to fob- 
mit their children and Ward^ to the rules and 
drefs of the fchool, from which no deviation 
was allowed. Between thefc boarders and 
the mdft deftitute orphans on the foundation 
I made no difcrimination. Whether in fo 
doing I promoted the common intereft and. 
happinefs of both, they thcmfelves can beft 
tell after the event, and to their judgment I 

appeal (See p. i? 1 5 — ^ip.)* 

In a day fchool under my eye, in my pa* 
rilh, the mailer, who has many avocations of 
duty, has, after a recomjcnendation on my 
part of five years, been induced to adopt the 
iyflcm a month before the period at which 
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I am now writings Chriiirinas iSo^^ In con« 
iequence of his having imbibed ^ its fpirit^ and 
carried it into immediate niuefifting cfftA (for 
ill the general run of tdtiooh * every ftcp of> 
your progrefs is rufifttd till refinance is beaten 
out of doors)^ it outdid every thing I had be- 
fore witndSed ih i:fae fame fhott ipace. The 
inOanta^a^ous effed appeared little lefs than 
fniiaculous. The diiorder^ noife, and idle- 
tiefs which, in his abfence, had heretofore 
prevailed, ftartcd up at once into order, quiet- 
nefs, and diligence. Inftead of the fblitarjr 
reading of one or two leflbns in a day by each 
xhild, withput comparifon or emulation, the 
claffification, and faying a leflbn every half 
hour, operated like magic, and produced an 
exertion, not furpaiTed by a new game taught 
to children. The le0bn, if it be uncertain 
when it will, be faid, and whether in the 
.courfe of the day, is poftponed and neglefted. , 
When it is to be faid immediately, it is im- 

♦ Many exceptions of late have occurred to this remark 
(fee p. an), of which there is a memorable example in 
the Boys Charity School, Lambeth, where Mr, Reynolds, 
the fchoolmader, found and made no difficulty, but car-* 
tied every inftru^ion into immediate efFe£t with equa] eafq 
and fuccefs. Indeed matters have fo turned out, that little 
refinance has occurred fmce the above was written, and 
ihp remark might 90W b^ almod expunged. 
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mediately gotten. No time is left for previous 
idlenefs of play. . But it \^as the emulation, 
and the novelty of the emulatipn^ ivhich 
ferved to produce the grand efFcd. The 
fcholars were obierved'to quit the ludus lite*- 
f arius with relu<%ance after two hours attend- 
ance in the forenobn^ and to return before 
their hour in the afternoon to renew the game 
of letters — the competition for places* Pre- 
Yented .by the fmajlnefs of the fchool-room 
from faying their leflbns at once, it ,was de- 
lightful to me to fee the eagernefs of the 
claiTes to claim their turn ; and now^ for the 
iiril time, the fcholars are longing for the 
termination of their holidays. 
' It is not enough to fay, that in half an hour 
^ much was learned as before in the courfe 
c£ the day (four hours), and far better. The 
parents have been ftruck with the rapid prp- 
. grefs of their children during this period : and 
fome have been furprifed to find books in the 
hands of their children at home whom they 
could never before induce to open a book.* 

♦ " Mother (fays one of the head boys at home), mo- 
ther, it would frighten (meaning aftonifli) you to fee our 
fchooL ^e learn as much in half an hour as we did be-^ 
fore in a fortnight," Juft as this was written, a father of 
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All this was ddnc without a finglc punilhraent 
mfliAed. 

How long this cagemcfs of novelty will 
laft» and how far it will fubiide^ I do not 
know. But this I can hazard faying, that 
without the grofleft negligence or culpability 
on the part of the mailer, the fpirit, which has 
been infufed into this fchool, will never cVa- 

« 

porate, nor the iyftcm ceafc to produce its 
great cffeifts. And whenever this lyftem 
is duly parlued, it will aftonilh by its efFeAs 
on the hearts of the fcholars, as well as in 
the progrefs of the fchool. It is now more 
than a year fincc the above was written, 
and nothing has difappointed my expeda- 
tions. 

Still, however, it muft not be diflcmblicd, 
that the maflef of a charity fchool pofleiTes 
fuperior advantages where the appointment 

one of the fcholais, who himfelf attended to-the progrefs of 
his fon at home^ having called on me, I read it to htm. 
He faidy ** Sir, if ?iny one had told me that my fon was 
to have learnt more in a day than he ever did before in 
fix- weeks, I fhould have believed it impoiBble." H^ 
then ftated fa£ts in proof, and added, ^^ I go to the fchool, 
and am more amufed with the clafTes faying their leflbns 
than with a play/' 
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of ^tcacherS)> and degradation o^ thofe whQ 
prove unworthy, meet vyith no difficulty, an,d 
furnifh a powerful engjine of difcipline in the 
condu<^ Qf the ichool. 

A fchopl for the childreii of the poor, un-« 
. der very refpcdable p^tropage and maa^e* 
irient, is founded on this , principle in Or-, 
chard Street, Weftminfter. Sec an excellent 
s^count of t];iis inHitution by P. Colc^uhon^ 
I^L.D» Hatch^rd^ i8ojS. For further infor* 
mation oa the fubjed: of education^ fee ^Ifb 
hU '* Treatife on Indigence,'* a work ftboujnd- 
ing with mych curious and important mat* 
ter on various fubjeds relative to the. poor. 
Hatchard, i8o6. 

In the charity fchools of Whitechapel may 
be feen an incipient attempt at modelling a 
fchool on the Madras Syfteiq, v^ith fome of 
it$ initiatory pra<^ices, of which l^ereafter* 
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not ^eak for themfelves^ and if the reader do 
not anticipate the application^ I am apprehen^ 
five that it will be to little purpofe for me to 
fay to what they lead ; as here I have not rtia«» 
lized my preconceived notions as in the nar* 
rative of the fchooL Not having made the^ 
experiment^ as to fchools of induftry^ I fh^Il 
not enter into any details^ 9^ when Ijbad Ikds 
to record. And, indeed, the ailimilation of 
the fubjedis^ and the anticipations which oc-^ 
cur in the foregoing narrative of what related 
to this head^ leave but little to add* ' 

Stipendiary fchools/ by which in contra-^ 
diftinftion to charity and free-fchools, I mean 
ichools where parents pay for the fduoiticm 
of their children, it has already been ob» 
fcrved, admit of being conduced on the ff€^ 
tern of the Aiylum, or modifications of it* 
And the praAices of that fchool^ the teaching 
of the alphabet in fand, and efpecially the 
iyllabic reading, and unreiterated ij^liinig, 
fhould be admitted into tvcry >fchool and fa« 
mily. 

But it has been often afked, if yen tdadl 
children fo faft> what is to become of the fM^ 
riod of their childhood, now emplc^ed in 
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learning to read ? It were no difficult ti^ to 




itd5v*d^tMs,^-A^ other -ftich intertogaf dries ; 
and^'W folio wnip my experiment by pointing 
out an appropriate courie of education for the 
di«»eht •defcrlptlohs of youth of this country; 
But tlii* •docs" not fall withiri niy prefentli- 
raite. ItL^s for the lower order 6f youth that 
this prdlpcftus i$ intended; 

If>^hei*c be any reality in what 'ha^ been 
detailed above, it will be granted that great 
impn>^aiSehts may be made in the mode of 
cdueatioii ; And habits in early youth fuper* 
induced, favourable to induftry, virtue, and 
hapf^illfefl, which ate ihdiflblubly linked ttoge-' 
ther/^^^ \^ife and good meti of • tKii* natrdh' 
hrf^*4j^«n femployeai«aatninifteritig^lief to 
di'ftrtJfe^'t'ft' every fhapic in^ which "it occurs;' 
Btrt^jttifr'iatefe judicibus and erilafgid- meafures 
havi not been taken to prevent the occurrfcnce 
of/ that diftrds, which, however' alleviated^ 
cafV* neJvet-bc wiped*off-the face of the fuf- 
fcflr. '■^tir^code of laws is Tolely difefted to 
the-^^^rHflinient of the offender; and it has 
not come within their contemplation to pre*' 
velftf'^flte^^lFchcc. ' This higher and notler 
aiml ; rfyi¥*¥ as it* is *dtt*4iriable, liiuft, it is 
gfaftit^dv originate in theVight education of 
the loWiSr orders of the community, by watch- 
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iog over, guiding, s^nd dire^bg their cvly 
conduct. ' . 

]t will be confeifed, too^ of great national 
importance, tfy give a right dire^lion to e^rly 
education^ tp ecpnon^lfe the tim^^ th$ Is^our, 
and the ezpenfe of teaching, and hj ratipo^l 
and religious inftru6lion cultivate the niinds, 
exalt the char^(fler», and improve the morals 
of the rifixig generation. 

Seniible that the future ftrength 90^, , prof- 
perity of the ftate < depend upon tbf youth^ 
^ibnie ancient and miUtary nations educated 
them ^/the public <fharge, and in a p^e^ 
icri^ed form. In a free country, an^i' in the 
lAiprovcKi ftate of conniraeiice and the ajrts, this 
pradic? does not admit of being usiivcr&lly 
adopted, and if it did, would not be {»;odu?** 
tive of general benefit* Are we therefore to 
' think that we hav? nothing to <lo, but what 
(oijr poor laws, or rather) the abufe of our 
poor laws 4^ for us — to reward idlenefs, ex- 
travagance, and profligacy, and to tax indujf* 
try, frugality, and fobricty ? The money, ex- 
pended in clothing and feeding the children 
of the poor, along with the gratuitous and 
endowed charities, would, if properly applied, 
fuffice alfo to educate them^ train them in the 
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arts and maiiufadurcs which abound iri this 
x:ountiy, render them ufeful and happy mem- 
bers of the community, and gradually corred: 
fbnie df thofc evils, which threaten the over- 
throw of the ftatc. But fuch defign^ are not 
t6 be accdmpliftied by any magical charm, 
which, like the vifioriary projeds of reform, 
that have inundated the world of late, is to 
iDperate its efFed; with inftantaneous and un- 
ei^ring certainty. Like all human works, it 
xnuft have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
If it be our aim to perfeft a fyftem (a priori) 
previous to trial and experience, and divefted 
of the gradual progrels, fiiited to the condi- 
tion of human affairs, it, were not difficult to 
predict the fucccfs. It rs the inflexible nature 
of the poor laws, which has, for ages, chained 
down the wit of man, and checked that filent 
and gradual progrefs, obfcrvable in the conduft 
of affairs, open to human ingenuity, which is 
ever ready to accommodate its arrangements 
to exifting circumftances, and to the changes, 
that take place in the ftate of things. The 
^lore difficult the tafk, and the longer the 
period it may require to bring it to maturity, 
the Icfs Ihould be the delay in fetting about 
it. Something at leaft may be done in fc- 
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gard to the education bf youth, the moft im- 
portant of all concerns, fiiked to our ftatc 
and condition, and analogous to what is done 
in other matters o^ great, though, inferior 
moment. 

It is not propofcd that the children of the 
poor be educated in an expenfive manner, or 
all of them be taught to write and to cipher. 
Utopian fcbemes, for the univerfal difiufion 
of general knowledge, would foon realize the 
fable of the belly and the other members df 
the body, and confound that diftindlion of 
ranks and claffes of Ibcicty, on which the ge- 
neral welfare hinges, and* the happineis of the 
lower orders, no left, than that of the higher, 
depends; Parents will always be found to 
educate, at their own expenfe, children enow 
to fill the ftations which require higher qua- 
lifications ; and there is a rifquc of elevating, 
by an indifcriminate education, the minds of 
thofc doomed -to the drudgery of daily la- 
bour, above their condition, and thereby ren- 
dering them difcontented and unhappy in 
their lot All however may \^ taught, on 
an economical plan, to read their Bible and 
underftanA the do<^rines of our holy reli- 
gion,:. 
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fchools of induftty. And what can be better 
adapted for this purpoic than a fyftemy by 
which one man may inftruift as many chil-> 
dren as can be placed under his infpedionj 
and with an eaie and expedition which 
Would heretofore have been thought incre* 
diblc, — a fyftem which will equally ap- 
ply to fchools of induftry, where one man 
inay in like manner inftrud: his thoufands ! 
If this iyftem were regularly eftabliihed^ one 
hour of the day, in which two or four leflbns 
muft be well learnt and read, would fuffice 
for inftrufting the youth of the low^r orders 
in the elements of reading and principles of 
religion, and the reft of the day, ipent in 
fchool, may be given to manual labour. In 
this way, the children of the labouring poor 
jinay be enabled to defray the cxpenfe of their 
own education. But this fcheme^ goes much 
forther, and will alfo apply to the children of 
paupers. 

In the relationihip in the oondud: of dif- 
ferent inftitutions to one another, this fyftem 
prefles itfelf forwiard, and will be found to 
cbnneA itfelf moft intimately with the ad- 
miniftratioh of the poor laws. An utiionof 
charity fchools and fchools of induftry de- 
fcrves the confideration of the truftecs, dircc* 
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tors, &c. of our charity fchools, and all who 
Iball henceforth endow charitable inftitutions. 
Of this dcfcription of fchools the moft ftrik- 
ing example will be found in the Royal Mi-^ 
' litary Afylum, where education and induftry 
are carried on together in a ftyle, which ex- 
cites the admiration of all who witnefs the 
happy and grand fcene. 

The general relation between the mainte- 
nance of the indigent poor, and the education 
of their children in religious knowledge and 
induftrious praAices, requires no elucidation. 
By combining thefe objefts,' the children* will, 
in the firft inftance, contribute (and largely 
too, under able and upright management) to - 
their own education if not fupport, and will 
have a fair chance of being rendered, at ah 
early period, honeft, induftrious, and ufeful 
members of the community, and, by eonfe- 
quence, prevented from being, in future, fo 
burdenforhe to the ftate as their forefathers 
have been. To call forth emulation and ex- 
ertion, the fame lyftem of fuperiritendehce, 
infpeAion, regiftering of daily talks, which is 
followed in the elements of letters, muft be 
purfued in regard to the handicrafts. 

The great economy of time and cxpenfc in 

^^ 4 
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the manfigement of fuch inftitutions on a^ 
large fcale, whether for purpofts pf education^ 
manufaiflures^ or admiiiiflratipn of poor laws, 
or rather the amalgamation pf thefe three, 
cannot have been overlooked in pcmfing the 
above lyftem, and comparing its refult writh 
the correfponding efFedb. in the feveral fghools 
of this country, where the fame mode of tui- 
tion by the fcholars has been adopted. Here 
it has been demonftratcd, that the children of 
the poor can be educated for a year at the 
total expqnfc pf ioj. or y s. or even 4^., ac- 
cording as the nupibers are, lefs or more, in 
the fchooL When it ihall, in like manner, 
be afcertained how much, under a iyftem as 
produAive of vvork as of learning, each of 
thefe children can earn for the reft of the day, 
when in fchool, (one hour deducted for learn- 
ing) we ihall have data to calculate the ex- 
pcnfe of educating the poor. In my humble 
opinion more would be earned by each child 
than his education would Coft, and an aid 
to the poor rates may be derived from this 
jfource. - 

Ip the confolidati<3p of charity fchools, and 
fchools of induftry, apd the general eftablifli- 
mcnt of fchools of induftry, paupers of goodi 
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youths in the national induffay^ profpcritj> 
and bappinefs. 

I have endeavoured to give Ibmc coniidera- 
tion to this humble fubjed, by reprefetiting it 
as relating to that elementary branch of know- 
ledge, which is the key to all literature and 
fcience, and is more extenfively ufeful than 

» 

any other branch of inflitution, by its being 
the preliminary ftep to every other fcience, 
and the groundwork of all inftrudlion in mo- 
rality and religion. ** It was the wifdojn of 
ancient times, fays Seneca, to coniider what 
is moil ufeful as moil illuftrious/^ 

In a word, let us from the experience of na- 
tions, anticipate the confequences, which may 
be expeifted to rcfult from the inftruAion, 
which is thus propofed to be di^fed among 
the people. 

In comparing thole countries, where paro- 
chial fchools are eftablifhed, and education is 
cheap and common, with thefe, where it is 
obftrudied by the tedious manner in which it 
is condudled, and the expenfe with which it 
is attended, we are ftruck with the manifefl 
fuperiority of the one to the other, in morals 
and induftry : and we learn to appreciate a 
iyftem, which^ by its economy of expenfe 
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and time, and by its contributioA of labour on 
the part of the fcholars, is ever/ way fitted for 
diiTeminating, among the lower orders of 
youth in the latter countries, thofe elements 
of letters, and that portion of religious inftruo 
tion, which prevail in the former, and with 
them, by confequence, good morals and fru- 
gal induftry. 

The remark, which I would leave on the 
mind of the reader, is, that without general 
infpciftion and fuperintendence, not only the 
happy effefts of this fy ftem muft not be ex- 
pefted, but even abufes cannot be prevented. 

For further recommendation of Schools of 
Iriduftry, fee the following extraft. 



CHAPTER III. 

Pr^JpeSus of Charity Schools of Wbiiecbapel^ and of 

Schools in Ireland. 

I KNOW not how better to conclude, and ex- 
emplify the application of what has been faid, 
than by the following extracts. As what is 
real has an efFed: beyond any hypothetical 
cafe, I fhould think myfelf culpable were I to 
detradl from their weight, if they have any, 
by changing their authentic form. 
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E»t^ASi of an Anjwer to a Letter and Addrejs from 
the Rev. Dr. Wright, &fr. &c. 6fr. Truftees of 
the Whitcckapcl Charity Schools^ dated Swanage, 

bfl^. II, 1806. 



— *' I am folicitous, in the firft inftancc, to 
fee the prefent fyftem digefted, comprehended, 
and rendered familiar and grateful to the 
fcholars, as well as to themafter, for which 
nothing more is requifite, in the outfct, than 
capacity, diligence, and honefty, on his part. 

/* This once achieved, and it may foon be 
achieved, I indulge the fond hope, from my 
knowledge of the opinion^ and talents of the 
comrnittce to whom you have committed the 
important truft of management and fuperin- 
tendence, I indulge the fond hope of feeing 
the ufeful arts and manufactures incorporated 
into the fyftem, and forming a branch of edu- 
cation. I do not at prefent enter into any 
detail on this fubjeft, becaufe the advantages 
which it prefents, as well in point of economy 
as utility, are fufficiently obvious; and be- 
caufe your committee are, to my knowledge, 
far -more competent, than I pretend to be^ to 
judge of its pradicability, its expediency^ and 
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Utility ; to give it a right fliapc and form, and 

to dired its execution. 1 only beg leave to 
fay, that the fcheme foi* the tuition of the 
fchool will (mutatis mutandis) equally apply 
to the conducing "^ of the various handicrafts 
which it may be eligible to introduce into this 
inftitution. And for this I kn6w that, un^ 
der able and willing 'mafters, there will be 
• abundance of leifure, - 

" In regard to the length to which inftruc- 
tion Ihould be carried in charity fchools, there 
has been, and ever will be, a variety of opi- 
nions; but to uniting with the elenients of 
reading, and the principles of our hoJy reli- 
gion, manual labour and the uieful arts, I 
truft there will be few diflcntient voices 
throughout the kingdom. By this means, 
too, I conceive you will entitle yourfelves to , 
the grateful notice of your country, and the 
remembrance of pofterity, by laying the bafis 
for that amelioration of our poor-laws,, and 
their execution, which has hitherto defeated' 
the fkill of fupereminent' talents, and baffled 
the efforts of the moft entcrprizing genms. 

" In the arduous and interefting tafk of the 
aclminiftration" of the poor-laws, my lyftem of 
general fuperintendence and individual in* * 
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fpedion> which in every inftancc, where it has 
been tried, has produced the fama efFeAs, and 
of which we have a familiar example m the 
conduft of a fliip in the navy, or a regiment 
in the army, feems to me effcntially rcquifite to 
command the minds of men and enfurc fuc- 
cefs. It is for want of method and fyftcm 
that the abufes, every where praAifcd or 
known, have crept into the adminiilration of 
our poor laws, and feem to fet all remedy at 
defiance. It is wonderful to me that thoie 
among the poor who are capable are not em- 
picked in the adminiftration of thofe laws from 
which they derive their fole fupport. 

^ Go into a charity ichool ; obfervc how in 
general they are conduced, the mafter having 
' every thing to do, far more than any man can 
do vv^ll : and if perchance he be unable or un- 
willing to do any thing to the purpofe, what a 
fcene of ignorance and floth! Put my fyllem 
of fuperintendence and infpc<flion, and rcgif- 
tcring of daily taiks, &c. in motion, and what 
a bufy and adlive fcene will inftantly ftart up, 
as by magic. The fame thing applies equally 
to the poor. And indeed this fimple, beautiful, 
and true lyftcm pervades all the works of men. 



** In this hafty (ketch of a proipcftus I muft 
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HQt Qfflit to.avftil njyf<?lf of the privilege you 
have conferred on me"" by recommending, in 
the moft urgent terms, that a Icleft dafs of 
boys be fplely inftrudcd (without any ad- 
mixture of manual labour -or handicrafts) in 
the ufeful l>ranches of literature, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, the principles of religion ; 
adding tO' them the elements of grammar, 
geography, mathematics, or iuch other 
fcicnces as may be found expedient. Parents 
will naturally be folicitous to have their chil- 
dren thus educated, as it will qualify them for 
fchoolm afters, clerks, and other departments of 
buiinefs : and, to obtain fucb eminent advan« 
tages, will be ready to bind them to the infti- 
tution till of age. You might even, were it 
thought neceflary, which if the fchool be well 
condw^ed I am perfuaded it will not be, re** 
ceive your new fcholars on the foundation, 
with the exprefs ftipulation, that you Ihall 
have the option of feleding and retaining the 
mofl: eligible. And thus you will fecure to 
your own and to other eftablifhments, on the 
moi3: economical terms, a fucceffion of able 
and valuable hands fitted for your purpofe, 
brought up in the bofom of the church, and 
attached to the government of the country.'* 



Ccpy of a Letter fram 'Richard LevELli 
EdocwoI^th, £/^i^/^^ EkJgeworthstawn> 
Ireland, Oct. 31, 1806. ^ 

** As we have, ventured not onjy'to uie your 
name^ but to intrpduce yoii Vs a charaAer in 
.one of our " Popular TatesV ^fey ^e I .mean 
Mifs Edgeworth and myfclf ), I prefumc ftill 
furtl>er on your goodnefs, and rcqueft yon to 
fend me any loofe hints that your obfervations, 
fince you came from the Eaft, may have fur- 
niihed relative to the education of the poor. > 

" I have been latdy. appointed, undcr*:att 
aft of parliament, one of a commiffion to in- 
quire into the funds that exift, and into the 
probable means which may. be employed to 
extend the benefits of. education ^©pong the 
lower order's of people in Ireland, Tq whom 
can I. apply for inftru6tion with more pro- 
priety than to Dr. Bell ; from whom , 

, J have borrowed their mdft ufeful 

ideas? 

" Have you feen Barruel fur I'lnftruftion 

' publique, Chaptal, or Sicard, or a valuable 

little pamphlet by Chriftifon of Edinburgh ? 

Can you have the goodnefs to point out to me 

any new fources of information r 
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tipned I h^ve feen x\otity but ihall look out 
for them when I begin my courfe of remiing 
on this fubje<%. 

" There is only one book which I have 
ftudicdj, and which I t^ke the liberty to re- . 
commend to you. It is a book in which I 
have learned all \ have taught, and in which 
you will find all I have taught, and infinitely 
more than I have taught. It is a book open 
to all alike, and level to every capacity. It 
only requires time> patience, and perfeverance, 
with a daih of zeal and enthufiafm in the pe^. 
rufal. This book you have filled me with the 
hopes of feeing foon in your hands. 

" In reading this book, my way is to fub-» 
Ifiit every hint which it luggqfts to the teft 
of experience ; and I have tyanfcribed into my 
humble eiTay no obfervation till I had eftat 
bliihed its authenticity, atxd demonftrated its 
troth, in the mode beft adapted to my capa- 
city, moft congenial to my habits, and mofi: 
fatisfaftory to my mmd, viz. that of fafts and 
experience. - 

** Since my return from India my obferva- 
tion and experience have been very limited 
and confined; but I have entire- fatisfa6lion 
in obferving that, in every inftancc, where 
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the principle of the Male Afylum at Madras, 
of conducSling a' fchool by the fcholaf $ them- 
felves, as teachers and affiftants, has been 
partially attempted, it has partially fuccecded ; 
and wherever it has beeti adopted in full 
force, and carried to its juft length, it has 
been accompanied with complete and won- 
derftil fuccefs. — — — — - 



*' I was lately occupied in new modelling the 
Charity Schools of Whitechapel on the (imple 
principle of the Madras Afylum, ingrafted 
into the bofbm of the church and flate, but was 
foon conilrained, by my immfediate duty, to* 
leave the work I had begun to other hands^— 
the truftees. And as they bring every re- 
commendation for the tafk (except only pre- 
vious praftice and experience), I entertain 
high expeftations of the continuance of that 
fuccefs, which they were pleafed to attribute 
to my endeavours, when I had the pleafure of 
being an humble co-operator with them. 

" When I entered the fchool, I faid before 
all prefent, that at the fame time I was going 
to affifl the fcholars in educating themfelves, 
I was alfo to fcek inflruftion at their hands. 
In lefs than a fortnight I had occafion to 

^2 
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mark two boys who fell upon improvements 
of my praftices in the Aiylum. It is thus, if 
I were allowed to follow the, bent of my own 
inclination in the fupcrintendence of a large 
feminary, I would feek to 611 up the outlines 
of my plan with fubfidiary praftices. 

*' Our Saviour tells us, that if we would 
enter into the kingdom of heayen we tHuft 
become as little children. It is thu.s, that 
among children, and from them, and by be- 
coming as one of them, we are to learn thoie 
fimplc doftrines of nature and truth, innate 
in them, or which readily occur to their 
minds, as yet unbiafTed by authority, preju- 
dice, or cuftom. It is in this fchool of na- 
ture and truth, pointed out by the Son of 
God, himfelf God, that 1 feek for knowledge. 
It is among the children and youth of the 
fchool, not among their maftcrs, fometimes 
as prejudiced, bigottcd, and perverfe, as their 
fcholars are ingenuous, ingenious, and tradl- 
able. It is in this book J have faid that I 
acquired what I know ; and it is in this book 
I have recommended you to ftudy — a fchool 
full of chVidren. 

What remains to be done, .could be done 
by thoufands better than by me, if they could 
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be bfought to give their mind to it, and take 
pleafure in it; but it is a drudgery to moft 
men from which they feek only to efcape. 
And, alas ! infulatcd in my fituation, ajnd de- 
tached from every regular or eftabliihed 
feminary, I have little opportunity of finding 
that further knowledge which I feek for, and 
no means of reducing to practice, and filb- 
mitting to t^e teft of experience, what nightly 
occurs to my mind, but on which I ftamp no 
character, while it remains an unprofitable 
•theory,' and which I canijot even digeft to my 
own fatisfacftion, without the agency arid aid 
of my little matters, 

"That a foundation is laid for you in the 
iyftcm and principle, of vsrhich I can never 
lofe light for a moment, and that this foun- 
dation can never be Ihakcn or undermined, 
but will lafl: while nature and truth endure, is 
a' conviction on my mitid inferior to none 
which is produced by any dcmonftration In 
ethics or experiment in phyfics, or even by 
any ethical or phyfical axiom. 

'^ Of the funds which exill for fchools iu 
Ireland, and of the ftate of the country, I 
know nothing but at fecond hand. Of the 
adaptation to circum'ftances, prejudices, and 

X 3 • 
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kcalUies, I cannot therefore judge. But be 
aiTured^ that no circumftance, or prejudice, or 
locality, can be found where what is natural 
and true, adapted to the genius of youth, and 
depending on the pureft principles of hu- 
manity, will not, after a fair trial, be accept- 
able and fuccefsful. 

^^ Children, by nature adive, delight in the 
occupation given to them by this iyftem, are 
pleafed by being, in a great meafure, their 
own mafters, are gratified in a high degree by 
feeing the reafon, feeling the juftice, and per- 
ceiving the ufefulnefs, of all that is done to 
them, for them, and by them. 

** They of themfelvcs, in the hands of an 
impartial fuperintendent, fall upon what is 
eafieft, and beft to be done. 

<^ An example of the genuine effufions of 
the youthful heart defcrves to be recorded. 
A jury was forming to try the boys whofe 

names had been entered in the black book of 

» 

the Whitechipel School. A teacher or affiftant 
was fclefted out of each clals ; and each of 
thefc were to name for their colleagues the 
beft boy of his clafs. When one boy was 
named, there was at once a general outcry, 
^*^ He is a bad boy, his name was in the Wack 
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bo6k laft week/* Ott inquiry it Was found 
that it was fof d ferioiis offcilce, and that thfe 
general cohduft of* the boy was rcprcherifible. 
Accbrdingly the iffiftant, who nominated 
this boy, was himfelf difgraced by being 
eraled ftodn the lift of the jury. In a well- 
regulated fchool there are daily occurrences 
of this fort 

" In the difchatge of my pfofcflional du* 
tici, I have often otrcafion to ftate> that it is 
feldom for want of knowing what to praftife, 
but generally from default of praftifing what 
we know, that we offend. In like manner, 
I beg leave to endeavour to impteis on your 
mind the conviftion, which is rooted in my 
heart, that you already know encrugh, and 
iiior6 than efiotigh, for the intertfting work 
in which you are happily engaged, and to the 
progrefs, of which you will believe I Ihall look 
forward with a peculiar intereft. You will 
grow in the neceflary knowledge as you go 
along. Do not harafs yourfelf in purfuit of 
^new information* Do not diftraft your mind 
by hunting for a variety of fchemes. Lofe 
no time. In the courfe of yout proceedings, 
you will learn what you can no where elfe 

learn. 
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" Look at a regiment, or a ftiip, &c. you 
will fee a beautiful example of the fyftcm 

which I have recommended for a finglc Ichool. 

* 

Look at the army and navy, &c. and you vyill 
fee the grand fyftem of fuperintendence which 
pervades all the works of rrien, and which 
will guide you in the general organization of 
your fchools. Only your*s is a far Icfs coni- 
plicated machine. A fingle infpeftor general, 
with his fecretary, both nominated by go- 
vernment, and removable at pleafure, will 
fuffice to new-model the fchools, receive re- 
' ports, vifit thepi, deted deficiencies, point 
out the caufc of failure^ and fee that they are 
conduced according to the fyftem chalked 
out for tteem, and the principles of the infti^ 

* # 

tution. In their various progrefs, in their 
fubfidiary and fubordinate improvements, and 
the additions to our prefent pradlices, which 
will occur, a wide field of practical knowledge 
will be opened. 

, " Of the new creation which it will raife 
to religion, to fociety, and to the ftate, I fliall 
fay nothing. 

*' In each fchool claffify, appoint, or rather 
^vhere the fcholars have made any progrefs, le,t 
them appoint teachers arid aflSftants to .each 
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clafs. Short leflbns, (hort books. — Never put 
into the hands of beginners fpelling books, for- 
midable by their length, and by being beyond 
the capacity of the teachers as well as the 
fcholars. Mrs. Trimmer's Spelling Book, firft 
part, is brief. HeT books are fterling. Let 
the alphabet be made in fand (or on a/flate, 
or with chalk), before the fcholar proceed to 
fpell or read. Let the progrcfs be fecure in 
every ftep, and you will be aftonllhed at its 
flight. 

'^ With new fchools, and untaught children, 
you will have an eaiy tafk. Nothing is fo 
facile and pleafant as to teach ab initio — no- 
thing fo dilSicult and ungracious as to unteach. 
thofe who have been ill taught. Place, inta 
a well-regulated inftitution^ a boy who has 
been ill taught two or three years at an ill- 
conduced fchool, and a boy, of the fame age 
and capacity, who does not know a letter of 
the alphabet, and in a twelvemonth Ifliall 
exped: to fee the fuperiority inverted. 

" The reformation of fchools is often im- 
peded, or totally obftrudcd, by the prevailing 
tcndernefs and delicacy towards the nominal 
mafter, whatever his condud: be, to the entire 
difrcgard. and derelidion of the fcholars* Thd 
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temporal intercft and emoluments of one liiuft 
be folely ihidied and refpe Aed ; and to thii» 
feeling muft be facrificed the formation of the 
character, and the temporal and fpiritual 
welfare of thoufands in fucceilion. 

^* I fliall efteem rayfelf happy in your com- 
munication of proceedings, in which I cannot 
but be deeply interefled; and if any cafe arife, 
ordifEculty occur, in which you conceive my 
experience can be of ufe, you cannot do me a 
greater kindnefs than by commanding my 
fervices. 

X ** I muft hot conclude without befecching 
you to izitroduce into your fchools erery prac- - 
ticc on the records of the Male Afylum. For, 
nothing has a place there but what \^as de- 
monftratedy confirmed^ and rivetted by ap- 
proved experience : and to lave yourfelf a great 
deal of time, and perplexity, and perhaps many 
wsmderings and frequent recurrence, by going 
no further in the beginning. 

" Lay well apd deep your foundation*^ Of 
the reft it will be time to confult at a future 
period/* 



' ( i^S ) 

SKETCH OF A 

NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

FOR TRAINING UP THl 

CHILDREN OF THE POOR, 

" Quod cnim munu» reipublicx aiferre majusraeliusve possumus,quam si docemut 
atque erudimus juveBtutcm? His prxsertim moribus atque teroporibas, quibiu 
ita prolapsa est, ut omnium opibus refraenanda atque coercenda sit.*'— Cic« 



The expediency and utility of educating the' * 
lower orders of the people I have already argued 
on moral, religious, and political principles, and 
have refted my convidion on the grounds of 
found reafoning,on the authority of the greateft 
and moft celebrated writers on civil economy, 
and ftill more on the folid bafis of the expe- 
rience of ages and of nations. The mode, too, 
of education, I humbly hope, will not be dif- 
puted by thofe who have examined the claims 
of the Madras Syftem, its fads, and illuftra- 
tions. - The only qucftion, then, which re- 
mains, is, whether the moral and religious 
education of thofe children, who are deftitute 
of other means pf inftru6lion, fliall be left de- 
pendent on the fortuitous bounty and diredion 
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ri(h in the world, confifting of 63,000 fouls 
following up the precedents of Lambeth and 
Whitechapel, exhibits an illuftrious^and com- 
manding example. Under the Moft Reverend 
His Grace the Archbifliop of Cantierbury, Pa- 
tron; the Right Reverend the Lord Bilhop 
of London, Prefident ; the Honourable and 
Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Durham^ 
^'c. Vice Prcfidents ; the Mary«le-Bone infti- 

* 

tution is not only to form a model of a Madras 
School on a fcale commenfurate with the po- 
pulation of the parilh, but alfo to train up 
fchoolmaftcrs and miftrefles for the piirpofc of 
enabling other pariflies to follow their ftcps, 
and of giving an pxtenfive circulation to the 
new mode ofinftrucfhion. 

feut fhould it be thought expedient tO' place 
the education of the poor under legiflativc 
authority, little more remains to be done 
than what the law exadls, which requires that 
the parochial minifters *' examine and, in- 
ilruft the young and ignorant perfons of 
their parilh ; and that fchoolmaftcrs (for the 
ftat. 19 G. III. docs not here fall within 
my notice) be licenfed by their bifliop." 
Little more remains to be , done than to 
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give coniiftency, tinifbrmity^ and flat^i-' 
lity^ to the meafures ivhicb are already on* 
foot. It may fuffice for the prefent to begin 
with putting Sunday (fee p. 193) and other 
charity and free fchools for the poor under 
cxiiling and appropriate authorities. 

As much as England goes beyond Scotland 
and all other countries in a Icgiilative efta* 
blifhment of parochial relief for the bodily 
wants of the poor, when they occur; fo much 
do Scotland and fome other countries iurpais 
England in the legiflative eftabliihment of 
parochial fchook for the fpiritual wants of the 
poor, and for preventing the occurrence of 
bodily wants by an early and appropriate edu- 
cation, under the natural and conftitutcd 
guardians of the religion and inftruAion of the 
people — the parochial clergy. 

How far the one of thefe provifions is po- 
litic and expedient without limitation^ is every 
day more and more difputed ; the expediency 
and the utility of the other is every day more 
and more apparent. With the pureft form of 
apoftolical government in the church, and the 
moil perfedl model of a free conftitution in 
the ftatc, where, in the three branches of the 
kgiflature, execution, wifdom, and integrity. 



« 
grc combined in happy union, the children 
of the poof are not unfrcquently bred in the 
grofleft prejudice, ignorance, and error. 

To remedy this evil by an inilitution, 
complete in its principle, limple in its forms, 
efFe6lual in its operation, cheap in its pro- 
vifions, and adequate to its end, is the grand 
defidcratum In the political, moral, and reli- 
gious world. To this charafter, as fdr as the 
mode of inftrudlion goes, the claim of the 
Madras Syftem has already been difcuffed at 
large. (See above paffim, and particularly Dr. 
Barton's Sermon, p. ^569 — ^7^)* The ques- 
tion now is in regard to the external regula- 

V 

tion and control, under which the internal 
economy of its fchools fliould be placed, to 
infure its genuine fruits, and to preclude per- 
verfion and abufe. In this inquiry, of no 
fmall moment, there is happily no want of 
precedent, as we have already feen, to guide 
our determination^ The church of England 
poffelTes the requifite qualifications in a pecu- 
liar and fupereminent degree. 

I have before faid (p. z^z — ^33)> that, *^ to 
produee, by an education adapted to the con- 
ditioi; of the youthl^ in this country, and to 
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the exigencies of the ftate, effeds analogous 

to thofe already produced at Madras by an 

education adapted to the condition of the 

youths there, and to the exigencies of that 
government, and to form here, as there, of 

thofe who might otherwife be loft to them- 
felves and to fociety, good men, good 
fubjefts, good Chriftians^ there is only 
wanting the authority of an eftablilhed 
iyftem, on the principle of tuition, by the 
fcholars themfelvcs.** Now, I fay, that for 
this eftablifliment the church prefents to the 
ftate the moft appropriate facilities and ad- 
vantages, which the fondeft friends of the 
iyftem could have framed in its behalf. 
Nothing remains to be added, no new and 
unprecedented burden to be impofed, no 
expenfe to be incurred for that without which 
every fyftem is of fmall avail — faithful, able, 
and profcffional fuperintendence and control. 
The fchools, with their mafters and miftreffes, 
vvould naturally fall, and, in the fpirit of the 
canon law, (and even in its letter, if adapted 
to the. exifting ftate of the church and of edu- 
cation) do already fall under the infpeftion 
and diredion of the parochial clergy — an 
order of men formed, as it were, for the pur- 
pofe — fubjeded to archidiaconal rifitation and 
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cpifcopal jurifdidlon and control — the mod 
pcrfeA archetype of the Madras lyftem. 

The parochial mlnifters are, it is prefunaed, 
better qualified than any other order of nuen 
for this taik, and have a more intimate con- 
cern in the r^ght education of their pa- 
riihioncrs, with whofe examination and in- 
ftruftion (fee 59th canon), for not lefs than 
half an hour, a week (viz, on Sundays and 
holydays), they are already charged : and the 
conftitution of the church happily furniihes 
that ftimulus and check which are neceflary 
to give energy and efFeft to their exertions^ > 
and to prevent abufes. 

It is obvious to remark how the forms and 
arrangements of the Madras fchool harmo- 
monize ^nd combine, with the gradations of 
orders in the church — the natural confe- 
quence of the one being framed in the fame 
fpirit, on the fame principle, and with the 
fame view, as the other. As, for the internal 
economy of the Madras School, there are tu- 
tors, teachers, uftiers, mafters; fo, for the 
direction and control of the national educa-^ 
lion, the church prefents fuperintendents, vi-^ 
fitors, prefidents, and patrons, in the parochial 
minifters, archdeacons, prelates, and primates. 
The fuperintendents, to whom are amenable 
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the fchoolmaftcrs, arc thcmfclvcs alfo rcfpon- 
fiblc to their vifitors" in the firft inftance, 
then to their prcfidents, and laftly to their 
patrons, in whofe hands the regulation and 
control of the " mighty machine*'* arc 
vefted. The inlpeftion of the daily, weekly, 
and monthly rcgifters, or of the marked books 
of the Madras School , by which every ftage of 
its progrefs is defined, communicates an im- 
mediate and accurate knowledge of the ftate 
of the fchool, and progrefs of the various 
claffes to the fuperintendent, which it will 
require lefs time , for hun to probe and to 
prove, than the law, as it now ftands, re- 
quires that he devote '* to examine and in- 
ftrudl the young and ignorant perfons of his 
parifli," viz, two hours a month. And Jiich 
abftradls of the annual reports made by 
fchoolmaftcrs to the fuperihtendcnts may be 
tranfmitted to their Superiors, as will afcertain 
the comparative condition and improvement 
of the different fdhools, excitfe emulation, and 
deteft and correal whatever is amifs, whatever 
there is of negligence, incapacity, and mif- 
cohduA. 

Such, Ip fimple^ fo beautiful, fo adapted 

to the conftitution of the church, and con- 

/ f 

* Dr. Birton'i Sermon. 
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Feb. 1807) indebted, as an early and eloquent 
advocate ; and, laft of all, (fee Appendix to 
above Speech), though not Icaft, its lowly 
author. To have failed in fimpllcity and 
effe<Jl, where fnch a man as went before him 
had failed, cannot be the fource of much dif- 
appointmcnt or furprife ; and were fufficicnt 
to damp the ardour of any man, who, fo 
greatly unequal, and fo far inferior in all 
other refpeds, as the prefent writer, cannot 
boaft of opportunities, which they did not 
poflefs. He does net yield to either the one 
or the Oil er in zeal, in perfeverance, or in the 
facrifices he has made. Nor is he afhamed to 
vie with them in the long and intimate fhidy 
of the charafter and capacity of children, in 
fchools, families, and wherever he has had ac- 
cefs to them, with a view t« afccrtain by trial 
and experience what an unfophifticatcd edu- 
cation would do with them, for them, and 
through them. He has feen human nature 
the fame in infant children, but widely diver- 
fified in adult men, in Europe, America, Afia, 
. and Africa. He has fought (fee letter to 
Mr. Edgcworth above) praiSically to difcovcr 
what that difpofition and aptitude is in little 
children, which, pointed out for our inftruc- 
tion and attainment by HIM who had an 
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infight into human nature, that mere man 
never %pofSctCcd, qualifies them for becoming 
members of his church on earth, and inhe- 
ritors of his kingdom in heaven. HIS powers 
were indeed divine, and fitted him for the 

V 

miraculous converfion of men to little chil- 
dreil, and to the kingdom of heaven. Our 
liniited powers — if we would attend not only 
to what is highly honourable and ufeful iti 
learned men. Biblical Criticifm and Erudi- 
tion ; but alfo to what, / though lefs hbnour- 
able, may certainly be rendered ftill more 
ufeful to our fellow men, the fenfe, the fpirit, 
and the power, of our divine Teacher — our 
chief efforts would be bent, where they can- 
not fail of fuccefe., if well diredled, to the 
train'mg up of little children for this world 
and for the next. 

But to return to Mr. Pitt's Schools of Induftry . 

How little vifionary fuch projcifts are, and 
how prafticable the union of induftry with 
education is^ may be feen in Gower's Walk 
endowed free fchool, Whitechapel, of w^hich 
the. private founder laid the firft ftone with- 
out a fingle attendant, except myfelf, in the 
month of June laft : and there a month ago were 
all the operations of printing carried on by 

children, who three weeks before hadnot fcen 

Y 4 
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a type or prcfs ; and a perfeft model of -induf- 
try in one Ihape is exhibited. Others will . 
follow ih time. A fmall fhare of the inge- 
nuity, which Lord Stanhope has difplayed in 

<:onftrufting a printing prefs, ufed in this 

« 

fchool, and eafily wrought by a child, would 
bring almoft every other manufacture within 
the compafs of children at fchool. 

But the grandeft, moft interefting and af- 
feding fpeftaclc of the pcrfe6l union of edu- 
cation and induftry, is in the Royal Military 
Afylum at Chelfea. There the tailors and 
, ihoemakers are, in their fhops as well as in 
fchool, arranged into claiTes, and have theif 
teachers, on the Madras Syftem. 

Already ah ingenious manufadlurer, " who 

fpins" (fays my correfponderit) *' every two 

days a length of thread, which would more 

than furround the globe, has in fome parts of 

his mill a iyftem from Dr. Belfs book, of 

making one of his beft fpinners teach, fuper* 

intend, and be aufwerable for the good con- 

du6l oY the children at two or three frames. 

From thefe rooms he ftated that he re- 
ceived the beft twift, and thp largeft quan- 

tity. 

The Right Hon. G. Rofe fuggefted a fyf- 
tern for iiaval fphools^ to ^hi^h military 
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iduftry on a frugal ei3:ablifhment,. 

t of the other fchools of reading 

combined, may be added. At 

-^hool, Lambeth/ conduced on 

em, for which a new fchool 

for 300 boys, the following 

ns were entered into by thp 

^ubfcribers, which I quote 

cedent : 

imbeth Green, 6th Oft, 
9* 

*^lved, that it would an- 

'pofe, to encourage fuch' 

to adopt a feafaring 

1 appropriate drefs, 

to be always worn 

ords, Lambeth, for 

Tiption. 

ire admiflions of 

\c boy fhould, in 

his defire to be 

fuch cafe the 

ven, and the 

hild accord-. 

e a burden 
uifance to 
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ibciety^ if boarded for two years in Madias 
military fchobls, trained in habits of pie^, 
induftry^ fubordination^ and obedience, might 
be rendered new men, and be transferred, by 
the terms of admiiTion, to the army (or navy), 
and cod no more than the ufual bounty. 

The fame reaibns, which have obftnifted 
education in our ichools, have precluded the 
eilabliihment of induflry. It is a great na- 
tional concern to remove thefe barriers, and 
open a new and extenfive field for the im- 
provement and advancement of both the one 
and the other, at the lame time. 

I have omitted, or not thought it neceflary 
to mention, that in fchools for the poor, the 
emoluments of the mafter or miftrefs fhould 
depend upon the number of fcholars, which, 
where there is a fair and open competition, is 
another word for their defervings. 

To this bafis of a national inftitution, it 
may be expeftcd that I fhould fubjoin fomc- 
thing on what may be called the ways and 
means of carrying it into efFed ; of the ufc 
which may be made of the endowments, and 
other exifting charities for education; and 
of the meafures which may be employed for 
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enlarging and extending fuch eftabliihment! 
But I fhall be excufed from entering upo 
this talk at prefent, when I have faid, that 
am now writing under numerous interruption 
and avocations, and a ceafelefs round of dutiei 
Nor are there wantiiig other motives for nci 
to flop Ihort, when I refleft that my provinc 
is experiment, not Speculation. It is what hi 
been already done, more than what may.li 
yet done, which I have propofed to myfcl 
as a facred duty not only to record, but : 
repeat, and to praftife-T-a duty committed : 
me by more than human authority, as far \ 
every man is accountable for the peculiar 1 1 
lents intruded to him, and for their due a i 
plication to the purpofcs for which they a ' 
intrufted. 

Manchefter Street, 
19 April, i8c8. 

Note to p, 318.— The following Extra<a is from 1 
Briti/h Prejsof this day, loth May i8c8, which I h; ; 
ftopt this work to introduce into a. Second Edition of \ 
chapter. 

Circuit Courty Glasgow 

'A« Addrefs delivered by the Lord Juflicc Clerk, 1 
the concluGon of the circuit at Glafgow, on Fri 1 
sc'nnight : — — — — — . _ 

.— — " It may be faid alfo, that commerce and \ 
nufadures hardly exiiled in this counlry during the eai 1 
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period of the laft century — true, bat now, at lead in thofe' 
iefpe£^y we fire treading fad on the heels of England, and 
jet, thank God, the fiime confequexices do not follow. In 
tfiis very city and diftri6t where I now fit, commerce and 
manufaflures of all kinds have been long introduced to an 
extent, equal to any place or diftri£l of the kingdom, the 
C9{tttal alone excepted— rand yet it was dated by a political 
writer, hut a few years ago> that one quarter feffions at 
, Mancliefler (ends more criminals to tranfportation than all 
Scotland in a y^ar. 

*' We muft, therefore, look to other cauies for the good 
order and morality of our people, and I think we have not 
£ir to lcok» In my opinion, that caqfe is to be found 
chiefly in our inditutipns for the education of youth, and 
for the maintenance of religion. 

** The inftitution of Parochial Schools, in the manner 
and to the extent in which they are eftabliftied in Scotland, 
is, I believe, peculiar to ourfelves ; and it is an inditution, 
to which, however (isiiple in- its nature, and unobdrafive in 
its operation,. I am perfuaded we are chiefly to afcribe the 
regularity of condy6t by which we are didinguifhed— the 
child of the meaned peafant, of the lowed mechanic in this 
country, may (and mod of them do) receive a virtuous 
(education from their earlied youth. At our Parochial 
Schools', they are not only early initiated in the principle^ 
of our holy religion, and in the founded dodlrines of mora- 
lity, but mod of them receive diflTerent degrees of education 
in other refpe&s, which qualify them to e^rn their bread l(i 
life in various ways, and which, independent even of reli- 
gious inftfuSion, by enlarging the underdanding, neceffa^. 
rily raifes a man in his own edimation, and fets him above 
the mean and dirty crimes, to which the temptations and 
bardfhips of life might otherwife expofe him." 
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APPENDIX. 

1. hiftruSlions in regard to Religious Exercips. 

Of the initiatory leflbnsin religion^ given at the Roj'al' 
Military Afylum, which the vifuorsat tliat fchool hav« 
often defired to be publifhed, I have obtained a fpecimen 
for that purpofe. For the corrcftncfs of this copy, in- 
tended only for oral inftruSions by the teachers to their 
refpeftive claffcs, their good Paftor docs not hold hirafcif 
refponfible. My friend only ccinfents to its publication at 
my reqiiifition, and on my reprefentatioo, that, in its pre- 
fent ftate, it will ferve as an .example of the excellent man- 
ner which Mrs. Trimmer, in her Teacher's Affiftant and 
other fchool books, has well adapted fbrthe in&ru£tian of the 
young and ignorant in clafles, and by teachers from among 
themfelves. ' 

The arrangement into Parables, Miracles, Dilcourfei, 
Prophecies, &c. I propofc as a model of that fimplification, 
method, and order, which are the leading principles of the 
Madras School, and which confine the attention to a iiagle 
obje£i dt a time. Long have I defiderated extracts from^ 
the Bible made on this principle, for the fake of diftinftneft 
as well as economy. This want is fupplied to the Afylum 
by marking out the paffages to be read in fuciceffion. Thus, 
e. gi the parables (hould, in the fird indance,. be all read 
over by themfelves, in the ufual courfe of their leflbns by 
the clafies to their teachers. Each in its turn helps to the 
comprehenfion of another, and fome general notion of this 
popular and interefting form of conveying inflruflion, as 
wrell as of the inftruflion conveyed, is obtained. They are 
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next read one b]r one. The teacher explains them in order 
to his clafs as they were before explained to him, and ex- - 
amines them on each particular, in regard to it, as he was 
himfelf before examined. He quits not one parable to go 
to another till each fcholar In his clafs be qualified to be in 
his turn an in(lru£tor as far as he has gone. ^ 

It is a£lually for want of knowing how eafy the commu* 
nication of knowledge may be rendered by the means pointed 
out in this volume, and applied as here applied^ that the 
time fpent in fchool is wafted to little or no purpofe. In the ^ 
way here purfued the fcholar has in a few days advanced 
one (lep, and acquired one fpecies of knowledge, which 
renders the next (lep eafier. Each preceding acquifition 
adds to the general Itock, which more and more facilitates 
what follows ; whereas in flovenly and negligent teaching 
the di£5culties never once furmounted are flill frefh, and 
meet you at every turn. In the Madras tuition the diffi- 
culties diminiih every day, as you go along from parable to 
parable, from parables to miracles, from miracle to miracle, 
^ from miracles to difcourfe^, from difcourfes to prophecies, ^ 
&c. By teaching one at a time, and well, the whole is 
(bon learnt ; by teaching the >vhole in the lump nothing is . 
Vrell learnt. 

PARABLES. 

Teacher. What is a parable? Schelar^ An inftruAive 
ftory. T. Where sire moflr of the parables? S. In St. 
Luke. T. What arc the parables of our bleffed Saviour? 
5. I. Sower and feed. 2. Tares and wheat. 3. Publican 
and Pharifee. 4. Rich man and Lazarus. 5, Prodigal 
fon. 6. Good Samaritan. 7. Rich fool. 8. Unjuft 
judge. 9. Barren fig-tree. 10. Unmerciful fervant. 
I^. Talents. 12. Ten Virgins. 13. Wicked hufbandmen. 
14. Labourers in the vineyard. 15. Laft fuppcr. 16. Re- 
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lapfed Demoniac* 17, Loft fhccp, and piece of nioney. 
j8. Grain of muftard feed^^and leaven. 

T. What docs the parable of the yJw^r and feed teach us ? 
i. The different ways in which people hear the word of 
God. 2. What does the parable of the tares and wheat (and 
fo put the queftion of each in fuccellion) teach us? That 
though God lets good and bad people live together in this 
world, he will feparate them in the next. 3. That God ab- 
hors the prayers of the proud man ; but will accept thofe of 
the humble. 4. That the rich (hould give to the poor ; and 
that the poor Ihould be content. 5. That God will for- 
give the penitent finner. 6. To do good to our enemies. 
7. Not to truft in riche^. 8. To pray always, and not to 
faint, g. That God lets the finner live in hopes he may 
repent. 10. That God will not forgive us unlefs we for- 
give others. 11. To make good ufe of our time. 12. To 
watch and be ready for death. 13. That God will deftroy 
all thofe who will not believe in, and obey his Son. 14. To 
be content with our wages. 15. That the finner will be 
fpeechlefs at the laft day. 16. That if a perfon leaves off 
finning and goes back to it again, he is worfe than he was 
at firft. 17. That there is joy in heaven oyer one finner 
^hat repents. 18. That though Jefus Chrift's kingdom wa$ 
fmall at firft, it will grow greater and greater. 

MIRACLES. 

7*, Why did Jefus Chrift do miracles? S. To flicw he 
was the Son of God. 

/. Raijing the dead. 

J. Jairus's daughter. 2. Lazarus. 3. Widow of 

Nain's fon. 

//. Healing the Jick. 

I. Centurion's fervant. 2. Nobleman's fon. 3, Pe- 
ter's wife's mother. 4. Iffue of blood. 5.^ Malclius's car. 
6. Crooked woman, 7. Withered hand. 8, Sick of 
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palfy let down thrpugh houfe top: 9« I<ame man at pool 
ofBethefda. 

///. Ckanfing Upirs, 
!• After he had come down from mount ten lepers: 

^ IV^ Cq/iing out devils, 

I. A man in the fynagogue. 2. From two men living 
amongft the tombs, 3. Mary Magdalene. 4. Canaanttifli 
woman's daughter. 5. From a m-in whom difciples could 

not, 

r. TTfe deaf to hear, VL The dumB to fpeak. 

VIL Blind to fee. 
I. Blind Bartimeus. a. Blind man atBethfaida. 3*Maa 

born blind. 

Vin. Walks on thefea. IX. Stills the tempeji. X Feeds 
5000 wthfive barley loaves. XI. Feeds 4000 XIL Trl* 
bute money. XIIL Efcapes the Jews. XlY. Drives out 
buyers and fellers from the temple. XV. Curfes barren 
fig-tree, X^L Miraculous draught ofji/hes. XFIL Turns 
water into wine. 

DISCOURSES. 

T. Where arc moft ? S. St. John. 

I. Sermon on the mount, Matt, v, vi, vii. 2. Difcourfe 
with Nicodemus, John iii. 3. With woman of Samaria, 
John iv. 4. With Jews after healing lame man at' pool 
of teethcfda, John v. 5. With Jews after feeding 5000, , 
John vi- 6. Difcourfe with 'Jews in the temple, John vii. 
y. Difcourfe with' woman taken in adultery, John viii. 
8. Difcourfe with man born blind, John ix.. 9, Calls 
himfelf the good (hephefd, John x, 10. Comforts his 
difciples, John xiv, xv, xvi. 1 1 . Prays for them, John xvii . 

Queftions are ,then put upon each of thefe, and the 
fcholar gives a particular account of the fuhjedt-matter. 






> Prophetical Pfaimf^f^opheaes of Chrljh. ^%'f 

PRPPHETIOAL. PSAL:MS. 
.^" /!ld.;i6thft aid. 40th* 4:5th.. 68th. 72<1- tiothi 
T. ;>yhat doc|s DaviJ foretql in 2d PfelrB? 5. That 
kings would gather* thcmfelves together agaitift Chrifti 
16th Pfalra^ RefurreAion of Jefus Chrift. %iA Pfalm, 
The words whidh he (hould fay on the crbfs. His hands 
ihould be pierced. Caft lots for his vgfture, arid parted 
his garments. 40th Pfalm, Jjcfus Chrift fhould declai^d 
tlie rlghteoufnefs of God. 45tti Pfalm, That the church 
is King's daughter. That the lips of Chrift (hould be full 
, of grace. 68th Pfalm, Afcenfion of Chrift. 7'2d Pfalhi, 
That Tefus Chrift*s dominion fhould reach from dne fea td 
the other. His enemies fhould lick the daft.' That the 
kings of Arabia and Saba (Gentiles) fhall bring gifts td 
Chrift. iioth Pfalni, That He fhould be a prieft for ever 
ifter the drder of Melchizedeck. 

PROPHECIES OF CHRISt. 
1. Gpd to Adam and Eve, Gen. iii. 15. 2. God to 
Abraham^ Gen. xii. 3. 3. Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17. 
4. Prophecy of Mofes, Deut. xviii. 15. 5. David fore- 
tels fuflFering and death in 2tA Pfalm; his refurreftion, 
Pfalm 16th; .his afcenfion, Pfahn 68th. 6^ Ifaiah fore- 
tels he fhould be bora of a virgin, chap. vii« 14 ; he fhoukt 
do mir&cles, Xxxv. 5 ; he fhould have a forerunner, xl.3 ; 
he fhould be patient under fufterings, liii. 7. 7. Daniel 
foretels the time of his coming, ix. 24. 8. Micah fore- 
told the place where he fhould be born, Micah, v. 2. ,9. Ze-^ 
chariah foretold his riding on an afs, into Jerufalem, ix. 9 ; 
fold for thirty pieces of filver, xi. i2\ darknefs at cruci- 
' fixion, j[iv.6i 10. Hofea fotetold Chrift in Egypt, xi. i. 

PATTERNS OF MERCY. 
i. Mary Magdalene.. 2. Zaccheus, 3. Petiitent thief^i 
4. Cornelius. 5* St, Paul. 
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MINISTRY Of }. 

I. Pfaliti, xxx&.^. a. Pfalm, 1 

tbewy xviti« 10. \. Luke, XV. 1 . 

/ 

BIBLE EXE 

GENE? I 
Where ^ you read of 

The creation of the world? 
of fin into the world ? iii. 6. 
The flood ? vii. 24* The rail 
ix^ 13* The bailding of thq 
call of Abraham? xii. r. T 
xvii. 10. The burning of 
34. Abraham offering up 
felling his birthright? xxv. 
Jofeph being fold by his br< 
ing made Governor of E 
into Egypt? xlvi. 6. Jof 

■ ' ' e: 

The Ifraelites being n ' 

ing put into the Ark .of 
plagves on the Egypt:? 
ihe Ifraelites? xi'u 41. 
Red Sea? xiv. 30. ' I 

tians being drowned? 1 

Mount Sinai? xx^ i. 
Xxviii. I. 

^adab and Abihi 

I 
I 

Mofes fending ff 

^ being condemned 
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Wherein do yoy read of 

• II. KINGS. 

Elijah being taken' up to heaven i ch. it. vcr, i r. Chil- 
dren being torn by wild bears ^ ii. 24. EHAia raifing the 
widow's fon? iv. 34. Jezebel eaten by dogs? ix. 35. The 
Ifraelites taken prifoners by the Kingof AiTyria? xviii, 11. 
Hezekiah's life being lengthened fifteen years? xx. 6. 
Joliah trying to make the Ifraelites repent? xxiii. 21. 
Jerufalem being taken by Nebuchadnezzar,^ and the Jews 
taken to Babylon-? xxiv. 14. 

I. CHRONICLES. 
Satan provoking David to 'number the people? ch. x^i. 
ver. I. David's repentance after Imving numbered the 
people? xxi, 8, 

II. CHRONICLES.' 
. King Manafleh being t^aken to Babylon ? ch. xx^xiii^ 
iver. II. Manaflfeh repenting of his fins*, and humbling 
himfelf before God ? xxxiii. 12. God hearing the prayers 
of the penitent Manafleh ? xxxiii. 13. 

'■ •■ I EZRA. ' 

Cyrus fending the Jews from Babylon to their own land 
to build the Temple? ch. i. ver. 8. Ezra going from Baby- 
lon to Jerulalem, and building the Temple again? vii. 9. 

' \ NEHEMIAH, 
Nehemi^h 'sprayer for his countrymen ? ch.i. ver.4. Ne- 
hemiah going from Babylon to Jerufalem ? ii. 1 1 . 

ESTHER. 
Efther being made queen ? ch. ii. ver. 17. Haman be- 
ing hanged on his own gallows ? vii. 10. The feafi of 
Purim being infiituted ? ix. 7,1. Mordecai being made a 
grea]; man? x. 3. 

JOB, 
Job's hplinefs and iiprightnefs? ch. i. ver. i. Ss^ta^ 







Bible Exercifks. 34.4 

Wherein 00 you read of 

tempting Job by God's leave? i. 12. Job's wonderful pa- 
tience ? ii. 0. Job lofing his patience for a little, time \ 
iii. I. Job acicnowledging God*s juftice, and man's weak- 
nefs^ ix. 2. Job expreffing his belief of the refarredlion 
-of the body ? xix. 26. Job's confidence in God's mercy? 
xxiiit 6. Job being rewarded for his patience? xlii. 12. 

, ,. PSALMS. ' , . ^ 
♦ • • " 

The ble(&dnefs of the godly ? ch. i. ver. t. David pro- 
phefying of Chrift's refurrefiion ? xvi. 10. The heaven* 
ihew God's glory? xix. 1, Where is the Lord compared 
to. a (hepherd ? xxiii i . Where do you read thpt the an- 
>ger of the Lprd is (hort ? xxx. 5. Where are we told not 
to fret if the wicked profpcr ? xxxvii. i . Where do we 
read of David being in great trouble? li. i. Where do you 
read that the fool fays in his heart that ther^ is no Godi 
}iii. I. Where dpej David prophefy of Chrift? Ixxii* 17. 
— ^ — fpeak of the Ifraelites? Ixxviii. 14. — ; — chiefs God 
for his great mercy ? ciii. I. Where do you read of the 
hjeffednefs of love and concord.? cxxxiii. .1,, Where do 
,you find the fong of the Jews in their captivity ? cxxxvii. i. 
Where do you read that every thing muft praife t^c Lord ? 

cxlvii'u 13. 

PROVERBS. 

Where do yoy read the praife of wifdom ? ch. viii. ver. 
13. Where does Solomon defcribe the flug^ard? vi. 9. 

r^ a bad woman? vii. 27. the abufe of the gift 

of fpefech? xviii. 7. fay that a good name is better 

than riches? xxii. i. Where is Agar's wife prayer? 
xxx. 8, 

• ' ECCLESIASTES. 

Where does the preacher fay, all things are vanity? 
ch. i. ver. 2. Where is it faid that there is a time for every 
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thing? ilr, i. Where arc we told to remember God when 

wc are youog ? xii» i . Where are we told of the certaiiitjr 

of a future judgment? xii. 14. 

SONG OF SOLOMON. / 

, Wbcr^Js the church's love to Chrift dcfcrVbed? ch. i. 

ver. a* 

ISAIAH. 

Where do you find in what kings reigns Ifaiah prophefied ? 
i. I. Where does Ifaiah complain oT the fins of the 
Ifraelites? 1.4. — :— prophcfy that Jefus Chriff will be 

born of a virgin ? vii. 14. ■; prophefy of Jefus Chrift? 

ix. 6. ' of Chrift's kingdom? xi. 1. Where do we 

read of He:iek1sih t)raying to the Lord for help againft the 
Aflyrians? xxxvii. 15. Where do we read of the angel of 
the Lord frniting 185,000 Aflyrians in one night? xxxvii. 
36. 'JWherfe, does Ifaiah prophefy of Chrift's futferings? 
liii. 7. 'Where do we find promifes glveii to thofe who 
TCVererice the Sabbath ?' kiii. 14, Whfere do we find pro- 
mifes given to the humble^' Ixvi. 5. 

JEREMIAH. 
' In what psitt of fcripture is the call of Jeremiah to be a 
prophet mentioned ? i. 2. Where do you find under 
whbfe reigns he prophefied ? i. %y 3. Where does Jere- 
miah prophefy of Jefus Chrift? xxiii. 6. Where do we 
find an account of King Zedekiah being taken as a captive 
to Babylon ? lii. 1 1 . Where do we. find of King Zedekiah's 
eyes being put out? hi. 11. Where do we read of the 
Temple being burnt, together with the whole city of Je- 
rufalem? lii. X3» 

THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
Wiiere docs Jeremiah lament for Jerufalcm ? i. 3. 

EZEKIEL. ^ 

Where (hall we find at what time Ezekiel propheiled? 
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i. 2. Where does Ezekiel fpeak of the fins of Jerufa- 
lem? xxii. 8, , Where is Ezekiel compared tp a wa^ch- 
tnan^ xxxii. 7. 

DANIEL. , :.' 

Where fliall we read of Daniel, Hananiah, Mifliael^ 
, and Azariah being chofen by King Nebuchadnezzar from 
aniorigfl: the other Jewifti captives? i. 6. Where do you 
read of Nebuchadnezzar %ndii1g Daniel, Hanantah, Mifliael, 
and Azariah ten times wifer than the wife nfich t)f "his 
realm ? i. 20. Wh^re do you F«ad'of Shadrach, Mefhach, 
and Abedndgo tx^i^g put into si fiery furnace? iti. a5. 
King BeUhaKzar being frightened in the midfl; of an im- 
pious feaft by a hand writing on the wall ? v. 6.- Daniet 
praying? yi. 10. Daniel being pot into the lions d^n? 
vi. 23. The angel Gabriel comforting Daniel. after he had 
been praying? ix. 23. 

HOSEA;, 

« 

Where do we find in whofe reigns Hofea prophefied f 

i. I. In what place does Hofea exhort to repentance? 

vi, I. 

JOEL. 

• Where does Joel exhort Ifrael to faft for their fins i 
r. 14- 

AMOS. 

Where are we told in whofe. reigns Amos prbphefied ? 

u !• Where does Anu)s lament for Ifrael ? v. a,. 

OBADIAH. 

. . Where does Obadiah prophefy of Edom ? j. 6. 

JONAH. 

Where do you read of Jonah being fwallowed' by a 

whale? i. 17. Where do you read of Jonah being ^H- 

yered upon praying to. God ? U. 10. Jonah pr^befying 

againft Ninevah ? iii. 4. God forgiving* the I^Iincvitcs 

upon their repenting ? iii. 19, ^ ; ^ . , 



34^ Lift ofBoikt ufed in the Madras Schooli. 

hUT ef Elementary Books u/ed in the Madkai 
Schools. 
I. A Card of the AlphabeU, Vowels, Di^ts; towhicli 
may be fubjoined a few eafy monoryllables of two letters. 
This in room of horn-bocA of old. 3. Mrs, Trimmer's 
Charity School Spelling Book, Part Firft; one fet {or 
boys, another for girls. 3. Mrs. Trimmer's Monofyllabic 
Spelling Book. 4' Child's Book, Part Firft. 5. Ditto, 
Part Second, to be Itudied by every child. 6. Mrs. 
Triininer's Charity School Spelling Book, Part Second. 
7. Pfaltcrs, with Communion Scryice, Collefls, &c. This 
alfo ferves for a prayer book to children. S. Mrs. Trim- 
mer's Abridgment of New Tcftfimcnt, 9. Djtto of Old. 
jo.> Prayer Book; and, 11. Bible. 
With thefe arc to be read, as moft convenient, 
13.- Church Catechifm, t»'oken into fhort queHions. 
No young child (hould be without this cheap tra^. 

13. Ofterwald's Abridgment of the Bible. 14. Chief 
Truthsof Religion. 15. OrderofCotifirmation. ifi.Trinj-- 
mer's Teacher's Affiftant,_&c. 

All thcfe books are in the liA of the Society for promot- 
ingK^hriftian Knowledge, except No. i and 3. 

Children {hould never change or quit a book once taketi 
up, if it be a fitting book for the child's age and progrels, 
to try another. All children alike may be taught to read 
in the very cheap tracts No. a, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 

14, 15. For poor children the cheapeft alone will fuSce, 
Prayer books, bibles, and expenCve hooks, {liouldonly bo 
put into' the hands ef children when they can read readily 
and diftinftly, for the purpofe of practifing and urnler- 
flanding,not of learning to fpell and to read; notwithftand^ 
( [ig what may before be faid to the contrary. 7'he broken 



rm » the child can (ay the catcchilin, (hould 
erv child, and perfe£Uy learnt bjr heart, 
bc> nnderftood. 

■e fine of the riguktittit ^ the fSilttarf 
' al ModraSy te which a mtre particular 

■Priftdentsy £tff. See p. 148. 

•n of two, or more members of the 

it in turn to vifit the Afylum once 

> the llate <^ the fchool, hear the 

lys' viriting and ciphering books, 

' the rank they hold in their re- 

their progrefs in the feveral 

'iiropeans of all prc^effiom be 
recifely on the fame footing 
treatment, as the boys on 

eral examination of the 

^nts, and direftors, once 

■nonth of January ; at 

lorary medals will !>e 

to the progrefs and 

or whofe facul- 
-nents of letters, 
on of the feled 

ars, or more 

-n ; and that 

of lixteen, 

cashcr or 
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2^. That at, or before the age of fourteen, it be en-' 

deavoured to bind out the boys, as apprentices to artificers^ 

as furveyors, clerks. Tailors, or otherwife to difpofe of them, 

as may be thought likely td retider them moft ufeful and 

. beneficial to themfelves and the (community. 

It is not thought mcejfary to reprint the reft of the regular 
tionSy as being little ihterefting in this country. 



Lately publiflied, and to be had feparately. 
An EXPERIMENT in jroUCATION. 2d Edition. 

2S. 6d. 

The ANALYSIS of an EXPERIMENT in EDUCA- 
TION, made^^t Madras, &c. 3d Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A SERMON on EDUCATION, preached at Lambeth/ 

- IS. 

SKETCH of a NATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
training up the Children of the Poor in moral and reli- 
gious Principles, and in Habits of ufeful Induftry. , is« 

Shortly will be publiflied, for the ufe of Schools, 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for MODELLING 
a SCHOOL, and a Specimen of the Mode of religious 
Inftru£lion, as condudted at the Royal Military Afylum : 
Extra£^ed from the Madras Schooly or, Elements of 
Tuition. \ 
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